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We have in this book another instance of theorizing in the- 

ology. Ever since men began to think deeply and system- 
atically on religious subjects, works of a similar character have 
been written, and doubtless, such will continue to a ten from 
time to time, so long as we see through a glass darkly in this 
earthly state, and great interesting problems of moral science 
remain unsolved. 
_ Nor would we rebuke these attempts to account for the facts 
in our moral system and vindicate the ways of God to man. 
It may be objected that these explanations are unnecessary— 
that it becomes us to trust in God, to confide in his wisdom and 
rectitude where his ways are unsearchable; to find our repose 
in this assurance, that the Judge of all the earth will do right, 
and not in the success of our speculations. 

There are those who condemn all this theorizing on religious 
subjects. They content themselves with knowing that clouds 
and darkness are round about Jehovah, that he is a God who 
hideth himself, and whose ways are past finding out, and they 
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would not have the temerity to attempt discovering or eluci- 
dating any portion of God’s ways upon which obscurity may 
rest. 

We have charity and a measure of sympathy for this class of 
persons. They conceive that these theories and speculations 
savor of irreverence, of presumption, of distrust towards God; 
that they engender pride of reason and heat of controversy, 
and vain jangling, and minister questions rather than god 
edifying which is in faith. And it must be admitted that there 
is some reason for these complaints and apprehensions. Such 
results have often followed the discussion of a theory or hypo- 
thesis, and they are to be deprecated. Better forego these specu- 
lations than carry them on with an irreverent and bitter spirit, 
But such discussions are by no means inconsistent with the 
Divine glory, with the integrity and authority of Divine truth, 
or with the humility of the reasoner. We would throw 
open this whole field. We would give full permission to 
him who feels disposed, and who is convinced that he 
could not employ his time or talents to better purpose, to 
study out a § propound his theory. Frame and state your 
hypothesis, only in obedience to the Christian spirit and the 
laws of sound reasoning. We do not believe God forbids it. 
His truth will bear investigation. His character and ways will 
bear scrutiny. Your intellectual powers were given to be em- 
ployed. God asks not unintelligent irrational faith. And you 
need have no fear but enough will remain, after all your efforts, 
to test your confidence and submission. 

We would not then forbid theories and hypotheses. We 
would only caution against the abuses and dangers which often 
attend them but are not inseparable from them. We would 
only bid you confine your theory or hypothesis to its legitimate 
uses. And on the dangers and uses connected with this species 
of argument we shall have something to say in the present 
Article. 

We do not intend a review of the book which has suggested 
these remarks. It claims to be only a theory. It is one added 
to the many attempts which have been made to account for the 
existence of sin under the Divine Government—to account for 
it in consistency with the Divine perfections. With the 
details of the theory, and with the degree of plausibility 
attaching to it, we are not at present concerned. Bat 
it is in place to remark, (and it is no slight commendation 
of the author,) that he evidently aiotants the nature of a 
theory and has kept it steadily in view throughout his work. 
His argument is intelligent, clear, consecutive, logical. The 
hypothesis in his hand is put to its legitimate use. The book is 
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uncommonly free from the objectionable and mischievous fea- 
tares which often belong to works of this speculative character. 
It produces on the siadl of the reader no impression dishonor- 
able to God, or his truth, or unfriendly to the spirit of devotion. 
Its aim is modest and it fulfills all that it promises. The precise 
object which the author proposed to himself he has distinctly 
stated ; and it will be seen that he claims for his argument only 
the strength of a supposition or hypothesis—possible, at least, 
(and if possible, it has its uses,) perhaps plausible or even prob- 
able. He sets forth his design in these words: “ Were we fully 
acquainted with the plan of the moral universe, and could we 
obtain that connected view of it which God has, every doubt, 
difficulty and objection, in respect either to the doctrines of 
the Bible, or the dealings of Providence, would instantly vanish ; 
for we should then see how every part is consistent with every 
other part ; the precise object of each would appear, and the 
entire system unfold itself before us, even as it lies in the mind 
of the Almighty, harmonious, benevolent and grand. So if a 
system can be zmagined, consistent with itself, and conflictin 
with no known truth, while it still contains within itself, 
the main doctrines of the Bible, then will it, to a certain 
extent, be attended with the same result. And this result will 
follow just in proportion to the degree of apparent harmony 
and plausibility imparted toit. . . . The effort has been 
to construct such a system, and to give it as great an air of 
probability as the circumstances of the case will permit. But 
whether it shall appear to the reader probable, or only plau- 
sible, or even highly improbable, be it remembered, that all 
that is claimed for it, is simply that it lies within the limits of 
possibility.” (Introduction, pp. 19-20.) 

In this extract the author discloses his own correct apprehen- 
sion of the nature and value of a theory or hypothesis ; and we 
accord to him the credit of rigidly adhering to the laws ofsuch 
reasoning. 

We have spoken of a theory or supposition or hypothesis, 
using these terms indiscriminately. ough perhaps unneces- 
sary, it may yet be well to state our view of this species of 
argument. Hypothesis (is riénus) and supposition eas a) 
may be taken as synonymous. And there may be this differ- 
ence between hypothesis and theory, that theory is hypothesis 
favored or confirmed by independent considerations. It not 
only is supposed to explain the facts, but is sustained by other 
arguments. This seems to be the distinction, so far as there is 
any—a distinction, however, which we shall not very carefully 
observe in this essay. Without making any attempt at abstruse 
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definition or metaphysical nicety, we simply say, that we have 
in view that kind of reasoning which is introduced to acconnt 
for or explain some fact. It is often introduced to remove an 
objection or difficulty. It assumes certain premises which may 
be true, and if they are, they furnish a possible solution of the 
case. They explain the fact or phenomenon. They silence 
the objector. ey relieve the difficulty. 

This is a mode of argument very extensively employed, as 
well in natural science as in ties | and theology. On open- 
ing, for instance, a work on Geology, we find a discussion of 
the aqueous and igneous theories. ii ere are certain palpable 
admitted facts in regard to the structure or condition of our 
globe. One school in science would explain them by the 
agency of water, another by the agency of fire. We turn to 
natural philosophy; and here also we find controversies about 
hypothesis. There are arguments to sustain the hypothesis of 
one electric fluid, and on the other hand, it is claimed that the 
theory of two fluids better explains the phenomena of electri- 
city. And light, as it comes to the eye, is it material, does 
it move in right lines? Or is it produced by an independent 
medium and propagated in waves? Each supposition has its 
advocates. Soin astronomy. There is the 2 hypothe- 
sis to account for planets in their various stages of formation. 
There was the old theory of ignorance and the Vatican, which 
maintained the revolution of the sun around the earth, while the 
earth was deemed stationary ; and there is the now received 
theory, the Copernican, that the motion of the sun is only ap- 
parent, while, in truth, the earth is the revolving body. The 
doctrine of chances, in Logic, partakes of the nature of this 
argument. A certain supposition is made and the chances are 
calculated in respect to it. Then are the chances calculated in 
reference to a certain other supposition. And from such cal- 
culations it i: judged which supposition is the more probable. 
The hypothesis is a mode of argument often resorted to in Logie 
and in pure Mathematics. So prevalent is this mode of reason- 
ing. Indeed a certain philosopher seems to have held that the 
whole material world is only a hypothesis, not actually exist- 
ing, but only supposed to exist ; a on this theory an attempt 
has been made to explain the sensations, perceptions, and 
actions of mankind. 

This extensive use of the hypothesis shows that it is a species 
of reasoning natural and legitimate to the mind; and that it 
has its worth within certain limits. If it may be carried into 
extremes and fancies, so it may also be restricted, and in its 
proper sphere may render essential service to the cause of 
truth, both in science and in religion. 
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The hypothesis may be of several kinds, or rather, may in- 
volve different degrees of probability. A supposition may be 
made which is violent, which shocks our consciousness or our 
reason. We then say the supposition is inadmissible. It 
answers not the purpose of a hypothesis, but would create more 
difficulty than it would remove. The hypothesis of a better 
wrt may assume only that which is possible. But it may be 
mere hypothesis. It may compel from us the admission that 
all this may be, but at the same time, and just as likely, itmay 
not, There are no arguments to favor the supposition. It may 
account for the fact, but either of several aie theories would 
account for it just as weli. The hypothesis carried farther be- 
comes plausible or probable. It satisfactorily explains the 
phenomena. It conflicts not with consciousness or reason ; nor 
with any known truth or fact. It seems to harmonize with 
the general analogy of nature, or morals or theology. Besides 
answering @ purpose it has other considerations in its favor. 
Such a hypothesis is of value. It is at least good until it is 
overthrown or something better introduced as a substitute. A 
hypothesis, to be of the highest worth, must be such as, if ad- 
mitted, will explain the pissteenn or relieve the ose: 
such as may be admitted in consistency with all known truth; 
such as is attended with a degree of probability; and finally, 


the simpler and more probable the better. When the iaageee 


assumed as hypothesis pass from possibility to probability, and 
from probability to certainty—when the supposition becomes 
established truth, (as may sometimes be the case,) then the 
argument passes out of the region of hypothesis, and out of the 
mode of reasoning which we have at present under considera- 
ton. 

It may be well to glance at some of the useful ends to which 
the hypothesis is subservient. Because it positively proves 
nothing, it is not on this account without its value. 

For, in the first place, hypothesis may lead to actual dis- 
coveries or satisfactory conclusions, both in natural and moral 
science. Dr.Gregory, quoted by Stewart, remarks that “hypo- 
theses, proposed in the modest and diffident manner that be- 
comes mere suppositions or conjectures, are not only harmless, 
bat even necessary for establishing a just theory. They are 
the first rudiments or anticipation of Principles.” ‘It is not 
to be questioned,” says another writer quoted by Stewart, “but 
many inventions of great moment have been brought forth by 
authors, who began upon suppositions, which afterwards they 
found to be untrue. And it frequently happens to philosophers, 
a it did to Columbus, who first believed the 7 al that fever 
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ed about the continent to be the firm land. But this mistake 
was happy; for by sailing towards them, he was led to what 
he sought ; so by prosecuting of mistaken causes, with a resolu. 
tion of not giving over the pursuit, they have been guided to 
the truth itself.” Mill, in fis system of Logic, speaking of 
hypothesis says that “ without such assumptions, science could 
never have attained its present state ; they are necessary steps 
in the progress to something more certain ; and nearly every- 
thing which is now theory was once hypothesis.” 

“ Kepler’s great laws in astronomy were at first but hypothe. 
sis in his mind. It is stated that he made seventy suppositions 
concerning the orbit of Mars, and tested them by observation, 
before he arrived at the true one, that the orbit is an ellipse 
with the sun in one of the foci. This was found to correspond 
with observation. Then he proceeded to the hypothesis that 
the orbits of all the other planets are similar. is too was 
found to accord with the facts of observation. Thus was estab- 
lished his first great law that the planets revolve in elliptical 
orbits, the sun being in one of the foci. So too it was with New- 
ton’s great discovery of the law of gravitation. Gravitation, 
as we call it, brings the falling apple to the earth. Why 
may it not Bors: the motions of the moon? Thus he 
reasoned ; and this supposition he tested. It agreed with ob- 
servation and calculations. Why may not this same law pre- 
vail throughout the solar system? Will facts agree with such 
a supposition? The revolutions of every known planet in the 
system were found to coincide with the theory; and henee, 
hypothesis passed into established law. “Of fortunate hypo 
theses concerning the laws of nature,” says Stewart, “ Frank- 
lin’s sagacious and confident anticipation of the identity of 
lightning and electricity is one of the most remarkable.” And 
Dr. Walker, (Editor of Reid on the Intellectual Powers,) af- 
firms that Harvey’s theory of the circulation of the blood began 
in a conjecture founded on the doctrine of the final causes. 

So a theory may be propounded concerning the will, or con- 
cerning some doctrine in theology, or concerning God’s moral 
system ; and around that theory may gather one corroborating 
circumstance after another, one degree of probability after an- 
other, until finally the mind may settle down upon it, as the 
true and satisfactory explanation or doctrine on the subject. 

Thus hypothesis opens the course of investigation and leads 
on to discovery. Hypothesis passes from the possible to the 
— and from the probable to ascertained truth, when 

ypothesis has had its perfect work and the mind rests in the 
assurance of discovered truth. 
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But where theory does not accomplish anend so satisfactory, 
it still has its uses. In religious matters, it may relieve the 
mind of a believer. The Christian may have difficulty in re- 
conciling the admission of sin, into a moral system, with the 
Divine benevolence. This is a difficulty which has perplexed 
and distressed many an ingenuous wat ; as the multiplication 
of theories on the subject amply shows. Nor do we claim that 
any theory, however ingeniousor plausible, can wholly remove 
the difficulty. Only confidence in God, the grace of a regen- 
erate heart, hath this recompense of reward. Bat propound to 
that distressed mind some hypothesis according to which sin 
might originate consistently with the holiness and benevolence 
of God, and your hypothesis, be it only possible and rational, 
will afford some measure of relief. Many an inquiring devout 
spirit has believed God perfect in his character and ways, while 
here was the existence of sin an actual and to him inexplicable 
fact. He believes in both the benevolence of God and this 
awful ruin under his government. He believes the two things 
consistent, but longs to see how. He devises some theory 
which allows him to say so much as this,—‘According to my 
theory there may be no incompatibility between the two! In 
this method’—it may be the theory of aden, or the theory of 
individual preéxistence, or the theory of the book before us, or 
any other—‘I can see God’s ways vindicated. It may not be 
the true way, or the best way, or satisfactory to others, but it 
is a method allowable, and in it I find a dawning of light and 
comfort, a foundation of intellectual repose.’ 

Again: The hypothesis, which really establishes nothing, may 
suffice to silence the objector. He may often be very effeciu- 
ally answered by this species of argument. The atheist broach- 
es the supposition that the universe may be the work of chance. 
We oppose him with the supposition that it may be the pro- 
duct of Infinite Wisdom, and then compare the probability 
attaching to each hypothesis. The Infidel offers the hypothesis 
that Christianity may be the work of designing men. We 
confront him with the theory that it may have had a divine 
origin, and then inquire which supposition is the more reason- 
able or probable. The Skeptic throws out his conjecture (for 
it can by no possibility be anything more) that there may be 
no future state of retribution. We throw out with equal au- 
thority our hypothesis that there may be a hereafter. either 
is only a bare hypothesis, then one has no advantage over the 
other; except it be on the principle that in a doubtful case it is 
wise to be on the safe side, prepared for the worst. But if one 
hypothesis be more probable than the other, then are we bound 
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to embrace the one to which belongs the preponderance of 
probability. 

To him who discards the doctrine of two natures in Christ, 
we reply, It may be that the Divine Spirit could be united with 
humanity as well as mind and matter could be united. To him 
who cavils at the doctrine of regeneration, we reply, that as 
the blowing of the wind is a fact, whether susceptible of ex- 
planation by us or not, so regeneration may be a reality, though 
we cannot explain the process. Or we may go farther and 
state our hypothesis: be it that which makes man active or that 
which makes him passive in regeneration, if only it be such as 
is possible or admissible, it cuts off the objector from all right 
to cavil at the doctrine, thereafter, as impossible or absurd. 

This value attaches to any one of several hypotheses, in a 
case where either would furnish an adequate solution. If, for 
example, several theories are proposed to show how the human 
will may be free, and yet all its determinations be foreordained 
and foreseen of God—if either theory will explain how the two 
things are compatible; we need not ~" to ascertain which is 
the true hypothesis before confronting the objector. We ma 
safely say to him, that we have propounded a solution whic 
he cannot deny may be true, according to which human liberty 
and divine decrees are not incompatible. Hence he is not 
authorized to declare the holding of these two doctrines at the 
same time to be absurd. He must not pronounce them irrecon- 
cilable, for our theory, if it has proved nothing else, has shown 
this, that the two views may be harmonious. 

This we say is the value of either among several hypotheses, 
each of which would answer the purpose of establishing a 
een g « If there is only one hypothesis admissible, it may 

e said, that its value is on this account enhanced, because it is 
the only solution to which we can resort, the only hinge on 
which a question turns. 

It should be remarked in this connection, that a hypothesis 
may be of force against one objector and one species of objec- 
tion, while not against another. Take, for example, the argu- 
ment of Butler’s Analogy. It would be unjust to call that 
work simply a hypothesis or theory. And yet it may be view- 
ed in this aspect. The main drift of his argument may be thus 
expressed, as against the Deist: If you can admit God the 
Author of Nature and Providence, notwithstanding the difi- 
culties in the way of such an admission, why not admit that 
God is the Author of Revelation, when there are no greater or 
more numerous difficulties attending this admission? This 
species of argument would be perfectly sound and conclusive 
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asagainst the Deist; but against the Atheist it would have no 
force. It does not meet the latter on common ground. It 
assumes that which he denies. You cannot press him with the 
difficulties of Nature as compared with those of Revelation, for 
he does not allow that God is the Author of either. So, if you 
attempt to account, as is often done, for atonement by a Divine 
Redeemer on one single planet, by the theory or hypothesis 
that the influence of this atonement may reach to other races 
om other planets, the argument would hold good for one who 
admits this plurality of worlds; but with one who denies the 
existence of other races and other inhabited worlds, the suppo- 
sition would have no weight. 

While treating of the uses of a hypothesis, it should also be 
remarked that argument may often be put in this form with 
great force. For example, we may present it to the Infidel as 
our theory or hypothesis, that Christ'anity had a divine origin ; 
that thus we account for its miracles, its history, and the pro- 
phecies concerning it. And, as he rejects this theory, we call 
upon him to give us Ais hypothesis. Here are certain undeni- 
able facts which it is as imperative upon him as upon us to 
explain. Christianity is an existing fact—a system of vast 
extent and power. Account for it, for its origin, spread, dura- 
tion, triumphs ; its apostles and martyrs, its morality, its Jesus, 
(who originated that character and life ?) its effects, to instruct, 
convict, comfort, reform, revolutionize. Give us your theory 
to account for all this. We have given youours. Imposition, 
fanaticism, priestcraft, kingcraft—give us some theory which 
will rationally account for those palpable and momentous facts. 
Probably the infidel is never more puzzled than when called 
upon in this manner to account for the rise and extension of 
Christianity. There may be difficulties connected with the 
theory of its divine origin, but the infidel must see that there 
are more and greater difficulties connected with any other 
theory on the subject. There may be difficulties in admitting 
the truth of the Gospel, but there are greater difficulties in 
denying its truth. So in arguing with the Atheist. Here are 
all the existences of creation, =a all the adaptations we see in 
nature. Whence came they? Our theory is that they had a 
Divine author. This is more than theory or hypothesis; it is 
an established, necessary conclusion. But for our present 
purpose, we may bring it forward only as our theory. The 
supposition on which we account for these existences and 
adaptations is the doctrine of an Eternal Being of infinite per- 
fections—the Creator. This supposition will account for the 
facts. This is our theory. And we suspect that the Atheist is 
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never more confounded (save when the Spirit of that Gog 
whom he denies, convicts him of his guilt) than when he jg 
called upon to give his explanation of these palpable facts—his 
explanation in place of the one which he rejects. 

o might one be reasoned with who denies the genuineness 
or divine origin of revivals of religion. Here are marked facts 
in the experience of men. They are to be explained. We 
hold the theory of Peter, “This is that which was spoken by 
the prophet Joel: And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
saith God, that I will pour out of my Spirit.” This theory will 
explain a// the facts. Another theory will explain some of the 
facts, but not all. We propound our theory. The scoffer or 
eaviler rejects it. Give us then your theory. And in the 
attempt, if he be intelligent and candid, he will find it im 
sible, on any supposition of his own, to account for ald the fet 
without conflicting somewhere with his own consciousness, or 
experience, or observation ; or with some settled principle of 
mental philosophy, or common sense. But these illustrations 
will suffice to show how a hypothesis, or an argument thrown 
into the form of a hypothesis, may be made very pungent and 
convincing. 

Allusion was made in the early part of this Article, to the 
apprehensions felt by some in reference to theories or hypothe 
ses; and it was conceded that these apprehensions are not 
altogether unreasonable. It is fit, therefore, that we give some 
attention to the dangers connected with this method of reason- 
ing, and suggest a few cautions to be observed. 

t should be granted, perhaps, that there is some danger of 
irreverence towards Scripture and the God of Scripture. In 
arriving at a conclusion, or forming a theory in natural science, 
there is danger that we shall not interrogate nature with sufl- 
cient deference and patience; that we shall not bow in submis- 
sion as we ought to facts, but with presumption and rashness 
advance to our deduction. So, in moral and religious reason- 
ing, when we leave the domain of definite, revealed truth, there 
is danger that we shall be seif-confident. As, in the process of 
theorizing, we rest upon our own powers, there is danger that 
we may arrogate to ourselves an authority, a sort of infallibility, 
growing out of pride of reason, which shall move us to treat 

isparagingly the Word of God. 

e self-sufficiency of the theorizer may proceed to the de- 
gree of setting aside some ascertained fact, or revealed truth. 
A conflict between a known truth and a hypothesis, is fatal to 
the hypothesis. And yet, not unfreqnenty , the author be 
comes wedded to his theory, and he will try to explain away 
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the fact or deny the collision, rather than acknowledge the dis- 
crepancy. If the collision be between the hypothesis and some 
doctrine of Scripture, there is danger of his attempting to ex- 
plain away the doctrine that his theory may stand. He will 
make Scripture and the sound laws of interpretation bend to 
his theory instead of framing his theory in ) = amr to their 
authority. 

He has persuaded himself that his philosophy is correct. 
This must stand, whatever else is obliged to give way before it. 
Even a‘ Thus saith the Lord’ must be modified or explained 
away, and Scripture must be wrested and handled deceitfully. 
We do not say that any such dishonesty in regard to facts or 
doctrines, is necessarily connected with the use of the hypothe- 
sis. And yet there is a temptation in this direction. There is 
danger that he who has devised some ingenious theory and 
brooded over it, and committed himself to it, (and particularly 
if he has published his theory to the world,) will be biased in 
his examination of those facts or doctrines which militate 
against it. Would that this declaration of danger were not so 
amply sustained by history and observation. “Probably from 
no cause have the Scriptures suffered more than from the 
uncandid use made of them, and the unfair interpretations put 
upon them by persons who had some preconceived theory to 
sustain. Their object seems to have been, not to test their 
theory by Scripture, but to find support, or to manufacture it, 
for their theory from Scripture. A man adopts, for instance, 
the hypothesis (it can be nothing more) that it is inconsistent 
with the divine benevolence to punish the sinner. And now 
see how he will explain away the passages which declare future 
retribution. He assumes that the Gospels are not inspired ; 
now see how he explains away the miracles. He assumes that 
Christ was a mere man; and now he is ready to limit or 
explain away his divine titles, and attributes, and works, and 
the clearest attestations to his divinity. 

Even in controversies between men substantially sound in 
the faith, we cannot but discover sad evidence of prejudice and 
frailty, as we see them propound interpretations, evidently 
biased by their respective favorite theories. It is not easy for 
aman who has thus identified himself with a theory, to look 
upon texts which have a bearing upon it with a quite dispas- 
sionate mind. 

Of course, all this which is now stated, implies that in such a 
case undue authority is attached to the theory. It is held as 
established and immutable truth to which all other must con- 
form. Instead of this, it should be held as what it is, supposi- 
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tion or hypothesis, maintained if you please until disproved or 
shown to be improbable ; but always held in subordination to 
evidence, to be modified or rejected, should new light and evi- 
dence so require. Had this caution been conscientiously ob. 
served, we are persuaded the Word of God would, in many an 
instance, have received different treatment at the hand of 
expositors and controversialists. 

As irreverence towards God and Scripture is sometimes con- 
nected with a theory or hypothesis, so are arrogance and un- 
charitableness towards one’s fellow-men. _It is not unfrequentl 
the case that a person who advances a new theory, one whic 
he considers original and ingenious, certain to shed that light 
after which men have gro ed so long, and which he was, in the 
providence of God, raised up to communicate, sets forth his 
philosophy in a tone of arrogance and self-sufficiency, which is 
quite unwarranted. As if Ee were setting forth, not his own 
speculations, but some verity of divine revelation. 

«- And connected with this spirit will be uncharitableness. He 
has invented his theory. le has expended upon it thought 
and pains. It is dear to him, and very satisfactory. He is 
confident it ought to be as conclusive and precious to all others, 
He scarce knows any difference between it and Scripture. 
Consequently, if any person appreciates not its worth, it must 
be owing to some intellectual deficiency or moral obliquity. 
The author of the theory sees not how his neighbor can be sen- 
sible and honest, and yet reject or lightly esteem that theory. 
He says so. He denounces his opponent, calls him hard names, 
perhaps even calls his piety in question. And all this time 
that opponent is not denying any revealed doctrine ; he is only 
questioning some philosophy of a doctrine, some additions and 
explanations of art, or man’s device. Uncharitableness in 
defense of a theory may be carried to the point of persecution. 
It was the theory or hypothesis of the old popish infallibles that 
the earth stood still and the sun revolved around it. Galileo 
held a different theory. He supposed the earth the moving 
body. The disciples of Aristotle, Inquisitors and Jesuits, de- 
nounced him as a heretic. The old philosopher was sentenced 
to imprisonment and then to exile. And his experience was not 
more severe than has been that of many others who have suffer- 
ed inward tortures and crucifixion, when the matter in question 
was only a theory. If any one would be reminded of the bit- 
terness and persecution which a conflict of theories may en- 
gender, let him consider the fierce contests of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, between the Nominalists and Realists. 
They would wage war and shed blood over the question, 
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«What is the precise meaning or significance of an abstract or 
general term?” A tree, for instance. Is there an actual exist- 
ence in nature corresponding to this general term? Or has 
every tree some individual peculiarities of which the general 
term “tree” is divested. Has there ever existed a generic 
man, (Adam,) something else or something more than an indi- 
vidual? The Nominalist had his theory, the Realist his. And 
out of such questions actually grew persecutions and wars. 

Look at two good men, Luther and Zwingle, who differed in 
their theories on the mode of Christ’s presence in the Eu- 
charist, (both admitting the fact of his presence,) and on 
account of this difference of theory entertaining an enmity 
which was life-long. 

If now it is said that in some instances like these, men sw 
pose they are contending for more than hypothesis or specula- 
tion, even for doctrine, or that on which doctrine rests, then is 
there manifest need for the caution we are about to state, viz, 
to distinguish clearly, and never lose sight of the distinction, 
between ascertained fact or revealed truth and theory. There 
isdanger that he who begins with stating a hypothesis, will 
proceed to advoeate it as a theory, and end with holding and 
urging it as an article of doctrine. Broaching it at first as a 
possibility, he regards it afterwards as a certainty. Beginning 
with it as a speculation, he converts it into a dogma and inserts 
itinto his creed. Beginning with it as a human opinion or 
conjecture even, he ends with installing it as of divine authori- 
ty. And as he thus proceeds to deify his theory, he waxes in- 
dignant against those who do not magnify his notions with 
him; until when he has exalted his views to their apotheosis, 
the rejecting of them is blasphemy. Hence the persecution of 
which we Seon spoken. Hence Jewish persecution against 
those who rejected the traditions of the elders. Hence Papal 
persecution against Protestants. Hence much of the asperity 
and strife betwen religious controversialists of modern times. 
How much heat and enmity would have subsided, had the com- 
batants only stopped long enough to ask calmly one question, 
“Are we contending for a truth of Scripture, or for some 
hypothesis, theory, or philosophy? For some doctrine, or for 
some favorite explanation of doctrine?” Here is a distinction 
of vast importance, and were it always observed, it would save 
much denunciation and uncharitableness. Is your opponent 
only propounding a theory or hypothesis? Does he positively 
assert nothing? Then, of course, you have nothing to abso- 
lutely deny ; any more than the opponents of Plato (in a case 
quoted by Cicero and Whately) had a right to deny the actual 
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existence of a ring of marvelous property, which the philoso. 
pher only supposed by way of illustration. If your adve 

is only advancing some hypothesis, some possible solution, 
affirming nothing, then surely you have no authority (quoad 
hoc) to pronounce him a heretic. So, also, if his hypothesis 
conflicts, not with some known fact or Scriptural declaration, 
but with some favorite hypothesis of your own, he should not be 
condemned for that as if he were necessarily in the wrong. If 
we are not mistaken, this is a point which needs to be guarded, 
We suspect men have denounced theories as unscriptural, when 
the simple truth was that those theories were inconsistent, not 
with Scripture, but with some other theory. 

It should also be well considered and remembered on both 
sides of a controversy, that the inferences from a hypothesis or 
theory are only of the same nature with that from which the 
rise; and are not necessarily a part of revelation. After fol- 
lowing out a theory and reaching the inferences, men are apt 
to lose sight of the point from which they started and proceed 
to assert or denounce, as if by this time they had become in- 
vested with Divine authority ; forgetting that the superstructure 
can be no more solid than the foundation. The inference from 
ah eure cannot be more certain than the hypothesis upon 
which it is built. This subject of inferences is of no small im- 
portance, as is well known to those who have observed controver- 
sies even a little. Let care be taken then to treat an opponent's 
inferences from his hypothesis only as such and not as heretical 
declarations. Let equal care be taken to claim for similar in- 
ferences of your own only that possibility or probability to 
which they are entitled. 

Sharply distinguish then between hypothesis and assertion, 
between doctrine and the philosophy of doctrine. The doctrine 
is revealed from God. As to that there is an end of question- 
ing and strife. If now you wish to give an explanation or 
philosophy of doctrine, you are at perfect liberty to do so, only 
remember that you are treading on different ground. You have 
not now the authority of high Heaven for what you say. Carry 
yourself accordingly. Treat your opponent accordingly. 

Let it always be observed by both believer and sceptic 
that here are two different things. There is the fact and 
the hypothesis to account for it. There is the doctrine and the 
theory or philosophy of the doctrine. Keeping this in view 
will often save the believer from uncharitableness and rebuke 
the sceptic for his unbelief. As there is danger on the one hand 
of confounding hypothesis with doctrine, so there may be danger 
of confounding doctrine with hypothesis; as the sceptic does 
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when he says that religion is all hypothesis and theory. And 
possibly his confusion is owing in some measure to the confu- 
sion just adverted to on the part of believers and controver- 
sialists. He sees them contending for theories as if they were 
doctrines ; he sees them denouncing each other for theoretical 
differences as for rejecting an article of revealed truth ; he sees 
them losing sight of these momentous distinctions. Con- 
sequently he throws away all distinctions himself, and says all 
religion is only a hypothesis. But there is a difference be- 
tween ascertained truth and a theory respecting it. There are 
different theories respecting the nature and propagation of 
light, yet no one is on this account skeptical respecting the ex- 
istence of light. There are different hypotheses to account for 
the existence and phenomena of storms, yet the storms them- 
selves are a very palpable reality. And in such cases men are 
at no loss to distinguish between the fact and the philosophy of 
the fact. So there may be different theories of regeneration, 
and men may discuss them, but meanwhile we must not allow 
the fact itself to be drawn in question. So between the reveal- 
ed doctrine that the dead shall be raised and a theory on the 
question, “ With what body do they come ?” a clear distinction 
isto be observed. There is the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
doctrine itself we must admit on Divine authority ; the phi- 
losophy of the doctrine is debatable ground. The reality of 
Heaven is one thing. Its precise nature is another. So of hell. 
The fact of our connection with Adam, and our depravity and 
death in consequence, is not to be denied. The nature and 
mode of this connection may afford room for discussion and 
theory. That holy angels have not fallen while holy Adam 
did, we accept as a revealel truth. If now you give us your 
— to account for the difference, (as is done in the 
“Theory of the Moral System,”) we are ready to hear it as your 
hypothesis or theory, and to adopt it, so far as it appears prob- 
able. That the fallen angels were not redeemed while man was, 
we receive as a truth on the authority of Scripture. When 
now you proceed to give the hypothesis by which you account 
for the distinction God made between us and them, we are 
willing to hear you respectfully, only you must remember that 
you are now on different ground from the sure word of Reve- 
ation. The atonement too, we are informed concerning its re- 
ality and efficacy for our own race. We are taught certain 
things concerning the impression it makes upon principalities 
and powers in heavenly places. And now if you please you 
may travel beyond the sacred record and tell us what you sup- 
pose to be its effect upon the universe of worlds, provided only 
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you advance your views as a supposition or theory. We may 
admit that you are on legitimate ground; but you must at the 
same time admit that you are not on Seriyturel ground —saih 
position is non-Scriptural, though perhaps not anti-Scriptural, 

Scarcely anything could be of more value in theological dis. 
cussion, (save piety itself,) than to understand and practically 
keep in view the true nature and uses of the hypothesis or 
theory. It is important for every believer, in order to the in- 
telligence and soundness of his faith, that he first understand 
what is positively revealed doctrine: and then that he draw a 
broad line of discrimination between that and human opinions, 
The declaration of Scripture is certain. The hypothesis, theory, 

hilosophy, may be possible, reasonable, probable even. But 
it has not the seal of God upon it. 

Of course, this clear discrimination is of consequence to the 
controversialist. He should know whether he is contending 
for some doctrine of God’s Word or for some theory respecting 
that doctrine. And with equally clear discrimination should 
he be able to determine for which of these objects his oppo- 
nent is doing battle. If the matter we question be a truth of 
Holy Writ, then is he bound to be, not harsh and denunci- 
atory, but positive and uncompromising. If the matter in 
question be a philosophy of doctrine—hypothesis, or explana- 
tion or theory, on which the Scriptures are silent, then should he 
remember that here good men may differ. 

Of none the less importance is this subject to the preacher, 
Let him determine which he is preaching. If it be the express 
Word of God, let him preach it as such with all the authority of 
high Heaven. But if, instead of positively revealed doctrine, 
it be his perme of doctrine, (and | philosophical ex- 

lanations may be at times not unimportant,) let him appre- 
ome what he is doing, let him apprise his people what he 
is doing. Let him wash his hearers to accept the one because 
God declares it, and this is reason enough; and to accept the 
other as possible, or probable if it so commends itself, with 
that qualified acceptance which is due to the suppositions or 
deductions of fallible men. ‘ The prophet that hath a dream 
let him tell a dream; and he that hath my Word, let him speak 
my Word faithfully.” 

Of that which we have spoken, therefore, this is the sum. The 
use of the hypothesis or theory is not forbidden. It is not 
necessarily mischievous. It prevails in Science. It has its uses 
in Theology. It may silence an objector. It may relieve a dif 
ficulty and confirm the believer. It may result in some satis- 
factory and established conclusion. But see to it that in ad- 
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vancing or _— your theory there be no savor of irrever- 
ence towards God and Scripture, either in your views or in 
your manner of presenting them. See to it that you maintain 
as true and settled no theory which conflicts with a known fact 
in Nature or doctrine of Revelation. Guard with the most 
jealous care against harmonizing Scripture with your theory, 
instead of harmonizing your theory with Scripture. Abuse not 
Scripture to make it subservient to your Philosophy. Attach 
no undue authority to your hypothesis, lest you be arro- 
gant or uncharitable to your fellow-men. Distinguish with the 
utmost care between doctrine and hypothesis; that you may 
advance your own hypothesis with becoming humility and 
difidence ; that you may treat him whose hypothesis differs 
from yours with courtesy and charity; that you forbear anath- 
ematizing as a heretic him who rejects your theory or philos- 
ophy, as if he were rejecting an essential of revealed doctrine. 
ake the distinction. You need to as an intelligent Christian: 
You need to as a controversialist.. You need to as a preacher. 
Use then your liberty. Propound your hypothesis or theory. 
Pat it to its legitimate use. Avoid its dangers. And ever re- 
member that he who has only a theory to maintain should be 
reverent towards God, modest and charitable towards his fellow- 
men. 


Arr. IL—THE PURITAN CLERGY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Annals of the American Pulpit ; or, Commemorative Notices 
of distinguished Clergymen of various Denominations, from 
the Settlement of the Country to the close of the Year 1855. 
With Historical Introductions. By Wiut1am B. Spraaoe, 
D.D. Vols. I and IL New York : Robert Carter and 
Brothers. 1856. 


By the time these sheets are issued, the first installment of this 
long expected work will probably be in the hands of many of 
our readers. Having ourselves been permitted to look over, 
in advance, a considerable part of these volumes, we take this 
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early opportunity to express our sense of the service done to the 
living ministry, and to the Church at large, by the erection of 
such a monument to the memory of deceased clergymen who 
were distinguished in their day. It was a work oF urgent ne- 
cessity. The names of the good and great are the wealth of 
history. The names of sach in the Christian ministry, are the 
jewels of the Church ; and she cannot afford to lose them. Such 
men belong to no single period, place, or country. They be. 
long to all time, to all ages, to all nations. A sacred obliga. 
tion, therefore, restson those who have it in their power to see 
that suitable memorials of them are preserved. So rarely is 
this work attended to, however, by those 6n whom it properly 
devolves, that the task of forming anything like a complete 
encyclopedia of clerical biography is rendered extremely 
difficult. 

Although Dr. Sprague has not, perhaps, proposed to himself 
‘to accomplish quite so much as this, yet when we think of the 
wide field covered by his annals, and of the vast amount of 
labor and trouble involved in the collection and arrangement 
of the materials they contain, we certainly admire the courage 
which deliberately undertook the work, and the patience which 
has at last completed it. If it shall hereafter be found that 
many persons are not noticed in its pages, whose characters and 
talents rendered them every way worthy of such commemors- 
tion,'this will appear far less surprising to us, than the fact that 
materials have been obtained out of which to form satisfactory 
sketches of so very large a number. It is not every able min- 
ister that becomes extensively known even to his own genera- 
tion. The days of many pastors who intellectually pot spirit- 
ually are men of power, and who by their lives and labors 
exert a most salutary influence in their sphere, are passed in 
comparatively retired positions. Of many a pastor it may be 
said, in the words of Goldsmith, 


“ Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
And ne’er had changed, nor wished to change his place ;” 


and the number of such was much greater in the quiet days 
of old, than in the present generation, when the noise of the 
rattling car has penetrated even so many of the most sequester- 
ed regions. When such men die, though their influence of 
course flows on, it often happens that, in the course of a very 
few years, their personal characteristics and their history become 
almost unknown; and before a century is past, there is little 
left in relation to them but loose and unreliable traditions. 
Even in the case of those who have occupied prominent posts, 
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it is likely to become difficult to obtain accurate information, if 
the work of collecting it be delayed beyond a moderate period. 
Many interesting facts in relation to eminent ministers of the 
last century, for instance, are doubtless already lost; and but 
for the generous labor of the excellent author of the work be- 
fore us, these treasures of individual history, now saved for com- 
ing time, would likewise, in all probability, very many of them 
have perished, before the close of the present century. It was 
necessary to collect them now or never. 

We give from the “ General Preface” a few paragraphs, 
which exhibit the main features of the plan adopted by Dr. 
Sprague in the preparation and arrangement of his work : 


“My conception of the work was, (at first,) very imperfect, and I had no 
thought of extending it beyond a single volume, which should include a few of 
the most brilliant lights, without regard either to denomination or chronologi- 
cal order. I was led, however, after surveying more carefully the field of my 
labors, to the conclusion, that the limits that I had prescribed to myself were too 
narrow for the contemplated work. And as the number of worthy subjects in- 
ereased, my plan proportionably enlarged, until it finally embraced all who have 
been in any considerabie degree distinguished, from the earliest settlement of 
the country to the present time. 

“In the construction of the work, I have had an eye indirectly to the history 
of the Church, as well as directly to the ogneoy of its ministers. I have, 
therefore, kept each denomination by itself, and have arranged the names under 
each chronologically, so that the gradual changes in the ministry can easily be 
traced, and the progress of the denomination also, so far as it is identified 
with the character and doings of its ministers. A chronological index is placed 
at the beginniag of each denomination, and an alphabetical index at the close. 

“ The work is chiefly distinguished by two characteristics. One is, that the 
testimony concerning character, is, with very few exceptions, original—it is 
not only the sentiment but the very language, of the individual who could 
speak from actual knowledge. The rule, in every case practicable, has been to 
procure from some well known person or persons, a letter or letters containing 
their recollections and impressions illustrative of the character; but where 
there has been no one living to testify—as was uniformily the case with all 
who died before 1770—I have availed myself of the best testimony of their con- 
yon pre from funeral sermons, obituary notices, &c., that I could obtain. 
And where, as in a very few instances, I have not been able even to do this, I 
have endeavored to substitute that which seemed to me to come nearest to ori- 
ginal testimony—that is, the opinion of those who, without having known the 
individuals, were best qualified, from peculiar circumstances, to form a correct 
judgment concerning them. 

“The other characteristic features of the work is, that it at least claims an 
exemption from denominational partiality. ng I have, of course, my own 
theological views and ecclesiastical relations, which I sacredly and gratefully 
cherish, I have not attempted in this work to defend them even by implication : 
my own aim has been to present what | supposed to be a faithful outline of the 
life and character of each individual, without justifying or condemning the 
opinions they have respectively held.” 


We do not see that a better plan could well have been adopt- 
ed for a work of this general type. It is a plan excellently 
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adapted to secure accuracy and thoroughness in regard to 
essential facts, and faithfulness and lifelikeness in the portrai- 
ture of character. In preparing the particular sketches, it was, 
of course, necessary in regard to the earlier clergy, to draw 
chiefly on materials rN 2 published ; and in the case of many 
of these, there remained but very little to be added to what 
was already known. But even in respect to such, it was most 
desirable to have the existing materials well digested and put 
in proper shape and compass for convenient reference or read- 
ing, since they were only to be found by hunting through ex. 
tensive libraries, or perhaps rare antiquarian collections. For 
the later biographies, the facts were to be gleaned, often at 
great pains undoubtedly, from a variety of original sources, such 
as church and family records, from private eolleailene of letters 
and manuscripts, and above all, from the recollections of livin 
 sapaare Nearly all the matter included in these notices vil 

e entirely new to the great majority of readers—a positive and 
invaluable addition to the religious history of our country. It 
is hardly necessary to say, that Dr. Sprague has written these 
annals in the same clear, correct and polished style, for which 
his previous publications have been distinguished; a style par- 
ticularly suited, by its graceful simplicity and ease, to such a 
work as this. 

The letters of personal recollections, contributed by a great 
number of writers, themselves, not a few of them certainly, 
among the most notable men of the country, constitute a deep- 
ly interesting portion of the work. Many of them are admira- 
bly written. ey are of great value not only as supplying s 
many facts in relation to their subjects which were not to be 
obtained elsewhere, but still more as furnishing fresh and life 
like sketches of person, character and manners, which bring 
the men before us as they were, and which could only be 
drawn by those who had the advantage of personal acquaint- 
ance. It is often the case that the mention of some trifling in- 
cident, or some characteristic anecdote, in relation to a person, 
will give a better insight into his real character, than any formal 
description would convey. Some of these letters are rich in 
this sort of illustration. Some, on the other hand, are fine 
examples of nice analysis of character, and of careful discrim- 
ination, in their estimate of the genivs and the merits of those 
whom they describe. The Preface states that five hundred and 
forty individuals have contributed to this work ; and adds the 
monitory fact, that of this number seventy-nine are known to 
have since deceased, and that fifty-two have a place in it both 
as contributors and subjects! 
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Besides what has been done in the text of these volumes to 

reserve the memory of the most distinguished ministers and 
their works, there is contained, in the notes which are scattered 
through them, a valuable supplement of clerical biography, 
which it must have cost the author no small labor to prepare. 
Wherever, in writing the principal articles, other clergymen 
have been mentioned, the main facts in their history, so far as 
it was possible to ascertain them, have been given at the bottom 
of the page. In this way, brief notices are furnished of a 
great number of persons who could not be included in the 
text, to the great assistance of the reader, as well as to the 
enhancement of the general vaiue of the work. We get inter- 
esting glimpses of the lesser lights of the ecclesiastical firma- 
ment, while chiefly occupied with the greater luminaries. 

The discovery of errors in regard to dates and the minuter 
facts of individual character and history, if any such exist, 
must be a work of time. It will be singular if, amidst so many 
details, there should not some be found. There is ample evi- 
dence, however, that there has been no want of care or labor 
in order to be accurate. As to denominational partiality, we 
should not of course expect to find any trace of it in these two 
volumes. What would have been very difficult, if not quite im- 
possible, to many men, to write the lives of men of widely 
different theological opinions in the spirit of a fair and candid 
annalist, was, we think, comparatively easy to Dr. Sprague. 
None but an habitually candid and appreciative person would 
be able—though honestly endeavoring to make it his steady 
aim throughout—to exhibit each individual as he appeared to 
those who knew him best; to delineate the character, and state 
the views of each as they actually were, instead of pronouncing 
judgment, even by implication, as to what they should have 

n. That Dr. Sprague, however, will be found to have done 
this, when the succeeding volumes of his work appear, we 
have the fullest confidence ; and we regard it as a ground of 
special thankfulness that an undertaking of so much delicacy, 
as well as of so great interest to the churches, was, providen- 
tially, committed to such able and judicious hands. Indeed, we 
do not hesitate to express the opinion, that no other man in the 
whole country could have brought to a work of this particular 
character so many of the precise qualities required in order to 
do it well. Ifthe labor has been great, it has nevertheless been 
in harmony with the author’s well known tastes; and certainly 
in his generous and pious purpose to preserve for coming gene- 
rations the memory of the venerable dead, he has performed a 
task which, both in conception and execution, is, so far as we 
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have been able to examine, altogether honorable to him. 
self. The Annals of the American Pulpit will take a perma. 
nent place in our religious literature. 

If it be true, as some have thought, that there is an increas. 
ing disposition in our time to withhold respect from the Christ- 
ian ministry, the influence of such a work as this of Dr, 
Sprague’s will be, when all the volumes shall have been issued, 
must, it would seem, dosomething to correct it. It cannot fail to 
make on the minds of all candid persons who examine it, a 
strong impression of the comparative intellectual and moral 
dignity of the clerical profession. With only these two vol- 
umes, which give us only the biographies of Congregational 
Clergymen, chiefly belonging to fee England, what a com- 
pany of noble men—noble in the highest and best sense— 
present themselves before us! What other profession can offer 
from its ranks so many really distinguished names? In which 
can so large an array ‘é found, of men, who, in genius, in disci- 


pline, in learning, in largeness of mind, in the power of swaying 
men, in firm, unflinching principle, in whatever enters into the 
conception of true greatness, were entitled to so high a place 
among those who claim the veneration of mankind? We con- 
fess that we have turned over these pages with a feeling of 
reverence, hearty and = We have seemed to ourselves, 


while we have lingered among these sketches, as if standing in 
some grand old gallery of pictures, from every side of which 
the strong expressive faces of a vast number of persons, illus- 
triously great and good, were looking calmly on us, and chal- 
lenging our homage. We have trodden the solemn aisles of 
Westminster Abbey, where the monuments of celebrated poets, 
of eminent statesmen, of heroes world-renowned, and of sover- 
eigns whose nod once shook the nations, were about us on eve 
hand, with less of serious awe than we feel when standing as if 
in the presence of the grand assembly of venerated Christian 
one and instructors, who are gathered about us here by the 

iographic pen. It is our deliberate conviction, moreover, that 
this impression is legitimate. 

For among the various classes of men who bear a prominent 
part in the world’s affairs, we are fully convinced that the 
Christian Ministry is second to none in power. Ever since the 
institution of Christianity, the clergy have constituted a dis 
tinct class or order in society. We speak simply of a matter of 
fact. We assert no jure divino superiority as belonging to 
them personally, or as involved in their solemn office. Enough 
that such an order of men has actually existed ; that it has 
been known and recognized of all as exerting a commanding 
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influence; and that it fills, as one looks back along the track of 
history, a very prominent place. “ Look at the history of Eu- 
rope,” says M. Guizot, “ from the fifth to the sixteenth century, 
and you will find throughout, that theology has possessed and 
directed the human mind; every idea is impressed with theol- 
ogy ; every question that has been started, whether philosoph- 
ical, political, or historical, has been considered in a religious 
int of view. So powerful, indeed, has been the authority of 
the Church [the Clergy] in matters of intellect, that even the 
mathematical and physical sciences have been obliged to sub- 
mit to its doctrines. The spirit of theology has been as it were 
the blood which has a oe | in the veins of the European 
world down to the time of Bacon and Descartes.” This is 
strong language, but not stronger than the facts of the case 
will warrant. Regarded in the light of such statements, the 
Christian ministry presents itself to the thoughtful mind as one 
of the cardinal forces at work in the civilized world ; powerful 
for evil when it misdirects its energy; powerful for good when 
it fulfills its proper functions. As such a force, its history and 
influence are worthy to be studied ; they must be studied, in- 
deed, in order to a right understanding of modern civilization. 
It is our own conviction, that in no age and no country, since 
Apostolic days, has the Christian ministry more effectuall 
done its aie more nearly realized the idea of the divine 
Author of Christianity in its institution, than within the last 
two centuries in our own country, and especially in the Puri- 
tan churches of New England. We firmly believe that the 
world has never been blessed with an equally numerous body 
of Christian pastors, who, taken altogether, were more learn- 
ed, more godly, more faithful and generally successful in their 
work, than the Orthodox Congregational clergy of New 
England, of whom we have so many examples in the volumes 
now before us. In what we have further to say, we shall have 
in view only the Ministry of the Orthodox Congregational 
charches, those, in other words, who have adhered to the 
system of Christian doctrine embraced by the Pilgrim Fathers. 
hile we thus limit the field of our remarks, we have no in- 
tention of ignoring the eminent men of the Arminian and 
Unitarian, or other kindred schools. We can appreciate the 
gifts, the eloquence and scholarly culture, and admire the vari- 
ous and shining excellences, which many of them exhibited, 
while we dissent wholly from their systems of theology. Nor 
would we be understood, in anything which we may say, as 
intending any invidious comparison between the Congregation- 
al, and other evangelical pastors. With such a mass of inter- 
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esting biography before us, relating to Ministers who haye 
preached and loved the doctrines of our Puritan ancestors, we 
cannot need to offer any apology for taking occasion to express 
our views in relation particularly to these. We feel that to 
these men we, who are now reaping rich fruits from their faith- 
ful and enlightened toils and counsels, owe a large debt of 
gratitude pate veneration ; and we love to do them honor and 
to study their sturdy virtues. We are not blind, indeed, to the 
deficiences which the ministry of our evangelical churches 
have exhibited. The holiest and the best of om have them- 
selves wept, as in dust and ashes, before God, over their numer- 
ous short-comings; and there have been seasons in the course 
of the two centuries which are covered by their labors, in 
which, both in the ministry and in the churches, there were 
sad spiritual declensions. This, however, is only saying that 
the Christian Church, here as elsewhere, has been hitherto in 
the lower degrees of spiritual attainment, and has yet very 
much to learn in the school of Christ. After all reasonable 
qualifications and abatements of their merits, and with the 
long catalogue of the strong men of the English Restoration, 
and the great names that illuminate the history of the Church 
of Scotland, fresh in memory, we still cannot hesitate to claim 
that the orthodox Congregational clergy of New England have 
been second to no other equal body of Ministers in the best 
gifts and graces of Christian pastors and teachers. In justifi- 
cation of this claim, we will briefly refer to what we take to be 
the true idea, and the normal functions of the Christian minis- 
try, in the light of the New Testament ; and will then notice 
more particularly the leading characteristics of that ministry, 
which, from the days of Robinson and Eliot, Shepard and 
Hooker, down to the present generation, has so richly blessed 
the churches of the Pilgrims It has blessed not them only, 
but the world. 

When our Lord Jesus Christ had finished his redeeming 
work, and was ready to ascend to his mediatorial throne, he 
made careful and well defined provision for the establishment 
and perpetuation of Christianity. There had been under the 
old economy, an order of men who were separated officially 
from their brethren, and wholly consecrated to the services con- 
nected with religion. The priesthood had been the prominent 
instrumentality in maintaining the national faith, and the rites 
of public worship. But Christ, when he appeared, took on 
himself the functions of the priesthood; and in his own per 
son offered once for all, the one final and availing sacrifice. 
Thenceforward, the office of priest ceased to exist among men; 
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and when the Romish hierarchy, or any other, assume to be a 
literal priesthood, they profanely arrogate to themselves the 
high prerogatives which belong to Christ alone. Instead of a 
human priesthood, our Lord ordained that in the Christian 
economy there should be temporarily Apostles and prophets, 
and permanently, evangelists, pastors and teachers, for the 
work of the ministry, to the edifying of the body of Christ. 
He directed that the work of preaching his Gospel and admin- 
istering its ordinances, together with the oversight of the broth- 
erhood of believers with reference to their spiritual growth, 
should be committed to carefully selected persons who should 
give themselves wholly to these duties. All this is evident 
not only from what he did and said himself before he left the 
world, but also from what the Apostles and the brethren of the 
churches, after his ascension, went on immediately to do. 
This ministry of instruction and of pastorship, originating in 
his own will, the divine Redeemer undoubtedly clothed with 
power, not however by transmitting to them some hidden vir- 
tue by means of a mysterious continuity of ecclesiastical suc- 
cession, but by giving them the pledge, “Lo, [am with you 
always,” together with the promise of the Spirit. According- 


ly, wherever the Apostles founded Christian churches they set 
over them ministers, elders, bishops, by whatever name dis- 
 onrnen and charged them first of all to preach the word 
an 


watch over the flock of Christ ; and then, in concurrence 
with the churches, to enlarge and perpetuate their order by 
committing the truths they ad themselves received to faithful 
men, who should be able to teach others also. 

This, then, is the true conception of the Christian ministry. 
It is an order or class of men, demanded by the necessities of 
the Christian Church, constituted by the voice of the Church 
in obedience to the will of Christ, and set apart wholly to the 
work of directly applying the Gospel for the saving of the 
world. Its authority is derived immediately from the Church, 
ultimately from Christ himself. Its power is the power of 
knowledge, of skill, of energy in action, of living faith, of inward 
holiness and grace, and of Divine codéperation. Not only is it 
the grand function of this ministry to preach the Gospel of the 
kingdom ; but it is to preach, with such wisdom, thoroughness, 
and pungeney that the Gospel may effectually do its work. This, 
of course, presupposes not only a personal experience of the 

wer of the Gospel, but also the intellectual training and en- 
ghtenment, the education, in a word, requisite to a right under- 
standing and just exposition of Christian truth and duty. The first 
preachers were supernaturally qualified for their official work. 
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Ministers of comparative little intellectual culture, and with 
but a partial comprehension of the theory of Christianity, ma 
deebtlen accomplish something in what is purely practical, 
especially when surrounded with others who are competent; 
but let the ministry as a body be ignorant, and (without a con- 
stant miracle,) it must of necessity fail altogether to-answer the 
ends of its institution. It is impossible to read the New Tes. 
tament with care, without perceiving that it contemplates and 
demands for the application of the Gospel to the world, a well 
instructed and truly able ministry. e deep conviction of 
this, which took possession of the minds of the Reformers, was 
the natural result of their Gospel studies, as it was also one of the 
most important steps of the Keformation itself. 

Now, beside this view of the true nature and functions of the 
Christian ministry, which lies patent on the face of the New 
Testament, we wish to place the ministry of the Puritan 
churches of New England. Let the ministry which has 
labored in the New England churches be estimated by this 
standard. Let the records of it be carefully examined, and 
then let a judgment be deliberately formed as to the degree in 
which it has been according tothe mind of Christ, and has done 
the work which he has committed to those who serve him in 
the Gospel. If we could summon up the entire number of 
those who from its ranks have rested from their labors, and 
place them before us in one great assembly, we should certainly 
see in them, as we have said, a company of truly noble mea, 
—men whose piety, learning, fidelity and wisdom entitled them 
to a large measure of the honor which is due, by the common 
consent of men, to eminent worth and usefulness. 

The fact that the first ministers of New England were men 
of eminent gifts and liberal culture, scholars well trained in the 
English Universities, served to determine the intellectual type 
of the clergy for coming generations. What the ministry 
should be, was settled at the outset, in the minds of the men 
who founded the New England commonwealths. While, even 
in their poverty and hardships, they regarded a regular minis 
try as one of the absolute necessaries of existence, they had no 
idea of being satisfied with anything short of a really learned 
and well trained body of pastors. The truly heroic efforts 
which they made to provide such for those who should come 
after them, have commanded the admiration of the world. 
Those efforts were decisive in their results. While Harvard 
and Yale were soon beginning to afford the means of liberal 
education, the demands of the people were urging the pulpit 
to do its best in the way of earnest and vigorous discussion of 
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the essential Christian truths. It was, from the beginning, the 

pular conviction that the ministerial office required the best 
talent; and parents were most happy to be able to devote to it 
their choicest sons. The colonies themselves had an infancy. 
The ministry in the colonies had none. Like Minerva, it stood 
up from the first, in the strength of a full development, and 
furnished with complete and ample panoply. It was a matter 
of course that such a ministry should be the zealous patron of 

pular education, and that under its auspices, institutions of 
fouling should rapidly be multiplied, and liberally endowed ; 
that the work of collecting libraries should be begun ; and, in 
short, that every practicable provision should be made for the 
promotion of sound knowledge, and for the permanent supply 
of a fitting pastorship to intelligent and appreciating churches. 
The wishes of the early fathers have been realized. There have 
doubtless been divers gifts among these pastors, as there will 
necessarily be in all professions. But, undeniably, there has 
been among them a great number of strong men—men of clear 
understandings, of quick perceptive powers, original in thought, 
and logical and vigorous in argument. Not merely in the cities ° 
and more prominent positions have men of this stamp been 
found, but very many of them in agricultural townships and 
retired villages as well. 

The evangelical clergy of the Congregational churches of 
New England, have also, on the whole, been remarkable for 
breadth of culture. They have not often been men of one idea. 
They have not generally confined themselves to what seemed to 
lie immediately within the range of their own professional duty. 
They have recognized the commune vinculum not only between 
the different branches of merely human knowledge, but also be- 
tween human knowledge and that which is Divine. They have 
understood that the results of scientific study, and the ee dr 
of sound philosophy and reason, should at once harmonize with 
the doctrines of religion and help to illustrate and confirm them. 
Ifthey have not literally received the saying of Cicero, that an 
orator should know everything, they haveso far entered into the 
wirit of it that very many of them have been wide and earnest 
students all their lives. They have been conversant not only 
with the learned languages, with Biblical archeology, history 
and criticism, along with doctrinal theology, but also, to a very 
considerable extent, with intellectual and moral philosophy, 
with general history, literature, and physical science, with po- 
litical economy, and sometimes with the main principles of civil 
law. We think it true beyond all question, that the educated 
clergy of New England have, as a whole, very far surpassed 
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the other learned professions in liberal studies. The best 
treatises in metaphysics, the best and largest contributions to 
the higher periodical ‘literature, even the best text-books 
in the mathematics and in some of the natural sciences, 
have not seldom been written, if not by actual pastors 
of churches, by men of the clerical profession. Not only 
professors in theological institutions, but also the precep- 
tors of academies and the presidents and professors of the 
colleges and universities, have been drawn, a large proportion 
of them, from the same class. And it has all along been true, 
as it is true to-day, that the influence of the ministry upon the 
popular mind, whatever it may be, is not attributable, as has 
sometimes tauntingly been said, to a blind and religious awe, 
but to the manifest superiority in intellectual and moral power 
which they have collectively exhibited. 

Nor has this breadth of scholarship been attained at the ex- 
are of their own particular department. On the contrary, 
- their general culture, the Congregational ministers of New 

ngland have been fitted to cultivate more thoroughly their 
— field. Facts testify that they have done it. Nowhere 

ave greater thoroughness of investigation, a more masterly 
dialectic skill, or a keener metaphysical acumen, been applied 
to the great questions of theology, than here. They have not 
been content to accept theological science as so fixed and settled 
by other ages, that all further inquiry is foreclosed. Not only 
the great champions whose fame has become ecumenical, such as 
Edwards, Hopkins, Emmons, Burton, Bellamy, Dwight, Woods, 
Stuart, but a large proportion of the humble pastors also, whose 
names are unknown to fame, have gone to the study of theolo 
with a profound reverence for the Bible, indeed, as the infal- 
lible arbiter of truth, but with the freshness and freedom of 
original examiners, and in the full persuasion that the rich 
mine of Christian doctrine might still be wrought with profit. 
No doubt this independent spirit of inquiry has been attended 
with some evils. There is an evil, ae says, among all 
things that are done under the sun. But even the friction of 
high debate, and the rashness of daring speculation, are far les 
fatal to the interests of vital truth and of practical religion, than 
the uninquiring deadness of intellectual and theological stagna- 
tion. In a fair judgment of the matter, he must be a brave 
man who wi'l venture to maintain that the intellectual giants 
in our ministry, who have labored with holy earnestness to un- 
fold, defend and harmonize the grand doctrines of revealed re- 
ligion, have not, on the whole, contributed greatly to the better 
understanding of these doctrines, and of the way to use them 
for the conversion of sinners and the edification of the Chureb. 
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Without claiming, or believing, that any system, or any school 
which these men may have formed, has all the truth and noth- 
ing of error included in it, we cannot doubt that their vigorous 
grappling with the difficult problems involved in the Christian 
revelation has, at least, contributed greatly to keep the popular 
mind awake to religious themes; and has served to bring out 
more completely the various aspects of many-sided truth. It is 
robably the fact that at some particular times, and in some 
imited circles, the exhibitions of the pulpit have been injuri- 
ously metaphystcal and polemic in their character; but, cer- 
tainly, nowhere has the preaching of the Gospel been more 
richly fruitful than among the hills and valleys and in the towns 
and cities of New England. Nowhere have revivals of religion 
been more frequent and powerful, and more permanent in their 
results. Nowhere has there been seen a more enlightened and 
liberal benevolence. Such practical effects attending the min- 
istrations of the pulpit, speak well for the soundness and wis- 
dom of its utterances. That preaching may well be held to be 
neither greatly erroneous nor essentially unskillful, which for a 
long course of years, is blessed of God to the accomplishment 
of the great ends which Christianity proposes. It is true that 
among the ministers and churches of Massachusetts, a some- 
what wide defection from the faith of the Reformation—the 
faith of Primitive Christianity—has been witnessed. We do 
not think, however, that any candid person who understands 
the matter, will attribute this either to anything inherent in 
the polity of the Congregational churches, or to any peculiarity 
of their ministry. The causes of this defection lie deeper and 
farther back; while, on the other hand, the manner in which 
the great body of the churches and the ministry have withstood 
and neutralized the movement, and exerted on it a corrective, 
and what, it may be hoped, will eventually prove a healing 
influence, evinces clearly the existence in that body of a vigor- 
ous spiritual vitality, and a high degree both of intellectual and 
moral power. 

Their singleness of purpose in the ministerial work is another 
marked characteristic of the Puritan clergy of New England. 
They have very generally given their best powers, and their al- 
most undivided attention, to their proper work as Christian 
pastors. Their general studies have been made steadily tribu- 
tary to this. at they have done for the cause of education, 
they have considered as, in fact, included in, or at least, inti- 
mately related to this work. What they have contributed to 
the periodical literature of their time, has been chiefly on sub- 
jects having obvious bearings on morals and religion; while 
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the solid volumes, in large part posthumous, which they have 
left to instruct pbetdtity, have been very generally filled with 
the treasures of the sanctuary—the substance of the well- 
wrought discussions, with which, from week to week, they had 
interested and instructed their hearers from the pulpit. Deter. 
mined to know nothing, as the shepherds and ambassadors of 
Christ, but salvation by his Oross, they have drawn the chief 
matter of their sermons from the Bible; and have found at 
Gethsemane and Calvary their highest inspiration. There has 
been a good deal said of late among us, about the introduction 
of —- into the Christian pulpit, and with no small degree 
of bitterness. Yet after all, we think there is in reality but little 
difference of opinion on the subject among enlightened Chris- 
tian people. ere are some individual men who seem bom 
to be exceptions to all ordinary rules—men whose orbits areso 
eccentric that, comet-like, they are always whisking across 
the paths of staid and proper persons, we some perhaps 
with their fiery glare, and causing at times no little perturba. 
tion of adjusted forces. There always have been, and probably 
always will be some such men in the Christian ministry. Ifit 
were borne in mind, that comets are not, after all, the most 
solid bodies in the system, and that they doubtless have their 
uses, however strange their freaks, it might incline the world 


to ~ e them with greater ome and to leave them to 


fulfill their peculiar mission. That such men should literally 
preach politics occasionally, is nothing to be wondered at, 
though it may be regretted even by the most judicious. But 
as regards the general rule that ought to guide the minister of 
Christ, there seems no room for controversy. By the very terms 
of his commission he is a teacher of religious and moral duty, 
as these are stated in the Gospel. Political questions—those 
that are purely so—are not within the province of morals or 
religion ; and with these, therefore, he can have no concern. 
Let the dead bury their dead; at least let secular things be 
kept in secular places. Such questions are to be left to those 
to whom they naturally belong. But it often happens that po- 
litical movements and measures, either of governments or 
people, involve questions which are not only strictly religions 
or moral in their nature, but which are vitally connected with 
the progress of Christianity, and -he practical duty of all Chris 
tians. What then? Shall the ministry keep sllenes on such 
questions because of their political relations? Rulers and legis- 
lators, as well as men in private life, are to obey the lawof 
God, and the principles of morality delivered in the Gospel. 
“If they in their acts plainly do violence to these—if they frame 
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wickedness by a law, and debauch or tamper with the public 
conscience, shall they escape rebuke under the plea that what 
they do belongs to the domain of politics? Who shall main- 
tain the claims of Christian morality, when outraged in the 
high places of the world ?—who shall assert the universal and 
eternal obligation of those —— of right which the Word of 
God reveals ?—who shall lift up the voice of stern rebuke against 
the invasion of the interests of religion and morality alike, by 
men in power, if not the ministers of Christ—the publicly known 
and recognized expounders of Christianity? ‘There certainly 
ean be but one opinion here. The proper rule of ministerial 
action, therefore, plainly is that the clergy should be careful 
never to invade the proper domain of politicians, but that when 
politicians clearly invade the domain of Christian morals, the 
pulpit shall treat them as it does all other sinners. There is 
doubtless need of care and wisdom in the application of the 
rule ; but as to the fitness of the rule itself as stated, it hardly 
seems possible to doubt. And such has been the general under- 
standing and the practice of the great majority of the Congre- 
gational clergy of New England, from the landing upon Ply- 
mouth Rock till the present time. A few, no doubt, have at some 
times sinned against the canon just laid down. The greater 
number have ment it in both parts. They have not gone 
out of the circle of religion ; nor have they feared to withstand 
those by whom that circle has been violated, whoever or where- 
ever they might be. They have kept themselves habitually to 
their great work. 

It has been thought by some who have been ready to acknow- 
ledge the learning, acuteness, and piety of the ministry of the 
New England churches, and to do justice to the soundness and 
strength of their theology, that as preachers they have held a 
lower rank. Different persons will, of course, judge differently 
on this point, according to their own ideals of what good preach- 
ing is. The preaching in our pulpits has had marked peculiar- 
ities. It has been solid and instructive, rather than startling 
and brilliant; yet, except in some periods of great religious 
declension, it has seldom lacked earnestness and warmth. It 
has dealt largely in truths, in principles, and in practical Kem 
cations; comparatively little in learned allusions, rhetorical de- 
vices, and elaborate grace of style. The writing of sermons has, 
more especially of late years, been the rule, and preaching 
without writing, the exception; and some even of the most 
eminent preachers, have almost literally read their discourses, 
cultivating scarcely at all the arts of oratory. On the other 
hand, there have been many who, though writing carefully for 
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the pulpit, and using their manuscripts habitually in speaking, 
have not been readers, in any ordinary sense of the term ; but 
have acquired the ability to speak from the written page with 
energy and grace, and have even reached, in this manner, the 
highest style of eloquence. The sermon addressed to both cit 
and country congregations has ordinarily been clear and well- 
yg sensible, scriptural, ae to popular apprehension, 
and fitted to bear directly on the springs of action in the 
soul; and rarely have audiences been more effectually 
thrilled and swayed by the power and pathos of the sacred 
orator, than under the discourses of the best New England 
pastors, particularly since the days of the great awakening in 
1740. e most distinguished of these have exhibited neither 
the splendor—now terrible and now pathetic—of the great 
French preachers, on the one hand, nor the exquisite naiveté— 
as if breathing into their discourses the fragrant exhalations of 
religious affection—for which the finest German preachers are 
distinguished ; nor have they rivaled the affluent quaintness 
and elaborate pedantry of Jeremy Taylor, nor the elegant copi- 
ousness and strength of Barrow, nor the inexhaustible fertility 
of Baxter, Howe,and Owen. But in a somewhat original and 
characteristic sort of eloquence, the master-spirits of the New 
England — have delivered themselves with an impressive- 
ness rarely surpassed, if ever, and in a style excellently adapted 
to the highest ends of preaching. Edwards—our Anugustine— 
was not less preéminent when probing the conscience as 3 
preacher in the pulpit, than he was when drawing nice distine- 
tions as a metaphysician and theologian in his study. Dwight 
—our Chrysostom—bore along his delighted, and yet solemnly 
affected hearers, on a tide of strength and beauty. Emmons, 
the calmest of all reasoners, drew his auditors after him with the 
never-broken links of an iron logic. The impassioned Griffin 
alternately harrowed and melted those who listened to his voice. 
On the lips of the impressive Porter, the fervid Stuart, and the 
tranquil Woods, intensely interested listeners hung, and often 
felt to their inmost hearts the subduing power of the truths 
which they eloquently uttered. 

We repeat, that we (oo of course, in a general manner, in 
these references to the ne | characteristics of the Congrega- 
tional clergy of New England; and that we have not desi 
to go beyond the body of Trinitarian pastors, with which all 
the subjects included in the two volumes before us were con- 
nected. The particular qualifications of these general observa- 
tions, which are necessary, will readily suggest themselves. 
There have been days which were dark and -- the history 
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of our churches and our ministry—days in which the people 
thirsted but little for the living waters of salvation, and the pas- 
ors preached with but little unction. Yet even in the gloom- 
est periods there has been a large number of truly faithful 

tors, exhibiting very many of the characteristics we have 
noticed. Since the days of Edwards, and more particu- 
larly since the beginning of the present century, the great ad- 
vances made in theological education, the general and powerful 
revivals with which the churches have been favored, the wax- 
ing up of the tS of home and foreign missions, and the gen- 
eal impulse which has been given to all movements for the 
noral improvement of the world, have hada powerful influence 
in elevating the intellectual character of the pulpit among us, 
ad (it is to be hoped) in giving it, considered as a whole, a 
higher inspiration. Wesee clearly, and are ready to admit, that 
there are, at present, some influences at work which endanger 
the piety, the strength, and the pulpit power of the ministry ; 
and the mischievous effects of which may have been felt al- 
ready in some degree. No doubt there is needed a more prim- 
itive devotedness, a profounder spiritual knowledge and ex- 

rieuce, and a larger uncition from the Holy One. But we 
Ee a strong persuasion that He “who holdeth the stars in 
His right bend and walketh in the midst of the golden candle- 
sticks,” will perfect that which is lacking, and not suffer the 
glory of the One to be permanently eclipsed, nor the purity 
ad beauty of the other to be tarnished. It is not enough that 
or ministry is likely to become more learned; it must be 
deeply felt that learning in the clergy is a means and not an 
end; and our theological students must be baptized into the 
spirit of the Master, and filled with the Holy Ghost and with 
faith, if they are to be truly fitted for their high vocation. It 
isa hopeful sign, that this seems of late to be more deeply felt. 
We trust that these notices of the fathers who have made full 
a of their ministry, will help to kindle a holy ardor in the 

eart of many a candidate for the sacred office. 

It is of course to be concluded that such a ministry as that of 
which we have been speaking, has powerfully affected not only 
the character and spirit of the people, but the entire condition 
and institutions of New England. That it has done so, is 
lain. To what can the proverbial acuteness of the common 
New England mind, and the general intelligence, good prin- 
ciple, crm and enterprise, for which the people are distin- 
guished, be so largely and confidently attributed, as to the 
keen, large-minded, manly, earnest gwar! { which in succes- 
sive generations has wrought on them from childhood upwards? 

VOL. XiX. 34 
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the pulpit, and using their manuscripts habitually in speaking, 
have not been readers, in any ordinary sense of the term; but 
have acquired the ability to speak from the written page with 
energy and grace, and have even reached, in this manner, the 
highest style of eloquence. The sermon addressed to both cit 
and country congregations has ordinarily been clear and well- 
arranged, sensible, scriptural, adapted to popular apprehension, 
and fitted to bear directly on the springs of action in the 
soul; and rarely have audiences been more effectually 
thrilled and swayed by the power and pathos of the sacred 
orator, than under the discourses of the best New England 
pastors, B geen | since the days of the great awakening in 
1740. e most distinguished of these have exhibited neither 
the splendor—now terrible and now pathetic—of the great 
French preachers, on the one hand, nor the exquisite naiveté— 
as if breathing into their discourses the fragrant exhalations of 
religious affection—for which the finest German preachers are 
distinguished; nor have they rivaled the affluent quaintness 
and elaborate pedantry of Jeremy Taylor, nor the elegant copi- 
ousness and strength of Barrow, nor the inexhaustible fertility 
of Baxter, Howe,and Owen. But in a somewhat original and 
characteristic sort of eloquence, the master-spirits of the New 
England pulpit have delivered themselves with an impressive- 
ness rarely surpassed, if ever, and in a style excellently adapted 
to the highest ends of preaching. Edwards—our Augustine— 
was not less preéminent when probing the conscience as a 
preacher in the pulpit, than he was when drawing nice distine- 
tions as a metaphysician and parm in his study. Dwight 
—our Chrysostom—bore along his delighted, and yet solemnly 
affected hearers, on a tide of strength and beauty. Emmons, 
the calmest of all reasoners, drew his auditors after him with the 
never-broken links of an iron logic. The impassioned Griffin 
alternately harrowed and melted those who listened to his voice. 
On the lips of the impressive Porter, the fervid Stuart, and the 
tranquil Woods, intensely interested listeners hung, and often 
felt to their inmost hearts the subduing power of the truths 
which they eloquently uttered. 

We repeat, that we speak, of course, in a general manner, in 
these references to the leading characteristics of the Congrega- 
tional clergy of New England; and that we have not desi 
to go beyond the body of Trinitarian pastors, with which all 
the subjects included in the two volumes before us were con- 
nected. The particular qualifications of these general observa- 
tions, which are necessary, will readily suggest themselves. 
There have been days which were dark and 9 in the history 
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of our churches and our ministry—days in which the people 
thirsted but little for the living waters of salvation, and the pas- 
tors preached with but little unction. Yet even in the gloom- 
iest periods there has been a large number of truly faithful 

tors, exhibiting very many of the characteristics we have 
noticed. Since the days of Edwards, and more particu- 
larly since the beginning of the present century, the great ad- 
vances made in theological education, the general and powerful 
revivals with which the churches have been favored, the wak- 
ing up cf the _ of home and foreign missions, and the gen- 
eal impulse which has been given to all movements for the 
moral improvement of the world, have had a powerful influence 
in elevating the intellectual character of the pulpit among us, 
and (it is to be hoped) in giving it, considered as a whole, a 
higher inspiration. Wesee clearly, and are ready to admit, that 
there are, at present, some influences at work which endanger 
the piety, the strength, and the pulpit power of the ministry ; 
and the mischievous effects of which may have been felt al- 
ready in some degree. No doubt there is needed a more prim- 
itive devotedness, a profounder spiritual knowledge and ex- 

rieuce, and a larger vuction from the Holy One. But we 
pa a strong persuasic.. that He “who holdeth the stars in 
His right hand and v uxeth in the midst of the golden candle- 
sticks,” will perfect tuat which is lacking, and not suffer the 
glory of the One to be permanently eclipsed, nor the purity 
and beauty of the other to be tarnished. It is not enough that 
our ministry is likely to become more learned; it must be 
deeply felt that learning in the clergy is a means and not an 
end; and our theological students must be baptized into the 
spirit of the Master, and filled with the Holy Ghost and with 
faith, if they are to be truly fitted for their high vocation. It 
isa hopeful sign, that this seems of late to be more deeply felt. 
We trust that these notices of the fathers who have made full 
one of their ministry, will help to kindle a holy ardor in the 

eart of many a candidate for the sacred office. 

It is of course to be concluded that such a ministry as that of 
which we have been speaking, has powerfully affected not only 
the character and spirit of the people, but the entire condition 
and institutions of New England. That it has done so, is 

lain. To what can the proverbial acuteness of the common 
ew England mind, and the general intelligence, good prin- 
ciple, Bs omar and enterprise, for which the people are distin- 
pred, be so largely and confidently attributed, as to the 
een, large-minded, manly, earnest gw ( which in succes- 
sive generations has wrought on them from childhood upwards? 
VOL. XixX. 
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Beyond a doubt, in this especially, we find the key to those 
calor traits of Yankee character which have been admired by 
all the world. Its impress everywhere appears in the com. 
plexion both of individual and social life. Go into a coun 
town, and enter any plain farmer’s dwelling. In four cases out 
of five, most likely, you will find, along with worldly thrift and 
comfort, a large degree of intelligence and virtue. Look about 
you. There on the table is a Bible, and with it, probably, one or 
two good commentaries. There toois a book-case and a library. 
Examine and you will find it to contain not only good religious 
books, but also some, at least, of the great masters of the Eng. 
lish language—Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Young, and 
Cowper, along with Addison, Goldsmith, Johnson, and so on 
down to the greatest living writers. Ask for the children of the 
household. The younger sons and daughters you will find as 
sisting their parents in honorable labor through the summer, 
and in the winter attending the village school; while the elder, 
you may learn, are at the academy and the college. Little of 
gross ignorance, little of real poverty, will anywhere be found 
among the native population that covers our comparatively 
hard and ungenial soil ; and that little resulting chiefly from 
intemperance, unfortunately not wholly exelsted by even the 
happiest Christian influences. The face of the earth can offer 
no equal extent of territory, in which there is to be found s0 
much of general industry and social virtue, so much of 
everything, in a word, that enters into the idea of a 
Christian civilization. We would not arrogate to the ministry 
more than its proper share in the production of this enviable 
state of things; but conceding to other professions and other 
agencies all that can reasonably be asked, we think we are 
still justified in saying, that to the peculiar influence of herable 
and godly ministry, more than to any other cause, is New Eng- 
land indebted for the eminent comparative happiness which 1s 
the birthright of her sons and pn: re Well may she cherish 
and revere the memory of the dead! Well may she prize the 
faithful labors of the living, and pray with earnestness that God 
will keep the ranks of her pastors perpetually full, by yee 
ing and bringing into them the best and noblest of her youth! 
In every interest, she would feel the great calamity, should the 
power of her ministry decline. 

We shall look anxiously, as will our readers, we presume, 
for the succeeding volumes of the deeply interesting work of 
Dr. Sprague, to which we have referred. We anticipate great 
pleasure and profit in studying the ministerial renee of other 
denominations. 
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Arr. II.—MRS. STOWE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Deen: A Zale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By Harter 
Beecuer Srowr, Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In two 
volumes. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 


Tae splendid success of her previous work has not deterred 
the Author from testing her strength again in the same field of 
literary effort. That she has not been intimidated by her own 
fame, is a sign that she takes up her pen from a better impulse 
than the desire of distinction. With ambition for a motive, 
she would have shrunk from competing with a rival so formida- 
ble as herself. The triumph of “ Unels Tom’s Oabin,” was 
brilliant beyond example; and it was not a transient success. 
For that work has made an enduring impression on public opin- 
ion in this country, and on the sentiments of every civilized 
nation. It did more than elicit an outburst of feeling from the 
millions who were charmed by the dramatic power of the 
story—by its humor and pathos. Should cases arise which call 
on the states of Europe to develop a decided policy in refer- 
ence to slavery, the book will be seen to have produced a per- 
manent result. 

The purpose of her new work is told in the preface. The 
Author will again teach the true character of American slavery 
through the medium of a tale that shall appeal to the imagina- 
tion and move the heart of the reader. To shape the convic- 
tions of men on a moral and political subject of extreme im- 
lee is the end; an affecting story is the means. Art en- 
ists in the service of conscience, and works as a reformer. 

This statement will suggest the dangers to. which such a 
production is exposed, and the difficulties which the author is 
obliged to overcome. The two motives at the bottom of the 
story—the artistic and the moral motive—may clash and thus 
defeat and thwart one another. The book may fail by being 
a ove novel, or by being a poor argument, or—worse than 
either—by being at once an indifferent tale and a weak argu- 
ment. To broach and settle a moral problem of practical con- 
cern, there is commonly required prosaic exposition and reason- 
ing. There is need of documents and figures. On a question 
of this character, the personal feeling of the author is apt to 
crave a direct expression in appeal or invective. Objections are 
to be foreseen, and statements both of theory and fact carefully 
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defended. All this would be ruinous to a work of art, which 
ever aims to please, not to convince, and relies on its im. 
mediate power over the reader or beholder. A novel, es 
cially, is the very antipode of a logical treatise. A novelist 
who stops to prove the verisimilitude of his story and debate 
the reality of his own pictures, dispels from the reader’s mind 
the illusion on which his pleasure chiefly depends. The pictures 
must speak for themselves and carry on their face the evidence 
of their truth. To insert proofs of them, is to take the canse 
away from the heart and imagination toa different tribunal, 
When the author pauses in the midst of his work to justify its 
probability, he appears like a man who sets himself to the 
elaborate defense of a joke. The story becomes a discussion, 
The artist drops his wand and resorts to the rule and compass, 
There is a similar loss of power whenever he disturbs the free 
movement of the story, by giving direct vent to his own emo- 
tions. His business is to paint, not to declaim. He loses 
power when he turns lawyer or preacher. A definite moral 
end in the eye of the writer, will tend, moreover, to abate the 
dramatic force of his delineations of character. Perhaps an 
abstraction is furnished with a yes name and made to stand 
for a person, and we are treated to dialogues between Tenden- 
cies, or between Virtues and Vices. An example in point, is 
the late work of Mr. Coneybeare, entitled “ Perversion.” The 
characters are lifeless, because they are only “ the causes and 
forms of infidelity.” The moral purpose of the author crops 
out continually. We cannot help feeling that he is using an 
underhand method of lecturing to us on the nature of skepti- 
cism. And hence we deny him our sympathy and refuse to 
lend ourselves with loving interest, to the story. The writer 
of a reform-novel is fettered in his choice of the material of 
his work. An artist must have freedom to accept what he 
wants, and discard what he cannot work into his plan—to hew 
off and reject what he pleases from the block of marble before 
him. But the author of a work like “Dred,” feels bound to 
avoid a one-sided description of the evil which he aims to por- 
tray. He will desire to weave into his book a fair and toler- 
ably complete exposition of it. And his embarrassment is still 
greater if he wishes to bring before the reader various schemes 
of reform, in contrast with what he deems to be the true scheme. 
In this case, it is hard for him to save the unity of his work 
or prevent it from sinking into a dissertation. 

the moral interest at the root of a work of this nature, is 


open to equal danger, where full swing is given to the artistic 
motive. In this case, the story is made lively and effective, 
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bat affords a partial or false representation of the evil to be 
depicted. It must fail, at any rate, to satisfy those who will 
found their belief on nothing but attested facts. Hence we will 
not call it mere pedantry in the critics, when they object 
altogether to a work of fiction as an instrument of reform. 
They profess to be moved as well by a zeal for justice as by a 
wal for art. But we do not agree with them. Most of their 
reasoning would be — good against the historical romance. 
An author who will describe the manners of a past age, must 
have the erudition required for his task; he must not por- 
tray an imaginary age that never existed; nor must he be so 
scrupulous and servile, as to write a dull narrative. Sir Walter 
Scott furnished the evidence of his qualifications in the copi- 
ous prefaces to the Waverley Novels. These introductions are 
aburden on the story, and are little read; but they serve to 
inspire the reader with confidence in his author; and the 
sight of them prompts us to yield ourselves without distrust to 
the charm of his tale. The novel is so potent an instrument for 
doing good, as Uncle Tom’s Cabin has shown, that we can- 
not afford to give it up. An author, however, who chooses so 
strong a weapon, may be held to a rigorous account for the 
skill and success with which he wields it. 

The faults of “Dred” spring from the sources which we have 
hinted at above. The story Tacks a firm unity, and after the 
death of Nina, the interest of the reader rapidly declines. 
What follows seems to have been written for the purpose of 
dealing blows at different parties without much regard to the 
progress of the tale. In both her works, the author has shown 
more skill in the delineation of individual character than in the 
management of the plot. So slender is the thread that con- 
nects the different’ parts with one another, that “Dred” might 
be better styled a series of sketches pertaining to slave-life. 
The hero himself does not take hold on the sympathies of the 
reader. There is terrible power which we have never so much 
felt before, in the Hebrew prophets whom he personates; but 
he excites for himself no profound feeling. His part in the 
book reminds us of a criticism of Hazlitt on the Indian in 
Campbell’s Gertrude. “He vanishes,” says Hazlitt, “ and 
returns after long intervals, like the periodical revolutions of 
the planets. He unexpectedly appears just in the nick of time, 
after years of absence, without any known reason but the con- 
venience of the author and the astonishment of the reader ; as 
if nature were a machine constructed on a principle of com- 
plete contrast, to produce a theatrical effect. Wee Deus inter- 
nt nisi dignus vindice nodus. Mr. Campbell’s savage never 
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appears but upon great occasions, and then his punctuality is 
preternatural and alarming. He is the most wonderful in. 
stance on record of poetical reliability.” Mrs. Stowe has 
written, it is plain, under the consciousness that the justness of 
her picture of slavery would be disputed. Her desire to guard 
ainst this censure, has cramped her pen and marred the sim- 
plicity and power of her story. She goes after historical facts 
to make the narrative probable. Thus, while we are rejoicin 
in the thrifty farm of the exiled Clayton, we are favored wi 
the following note, in the margin of the page: “These state- 
ments are all true of the Elgin settlement, founded by Mr, 
King, a gentleman who removed and settled his slaves in the 
south of Canada.” True of the Elgin settlement! Are the 
not true, then, of Clayton? Ah, we forgot that we were read- 
ing fiction. The author has waked us up from our dream. 
Her note might have thus been written: “ Do not think, read- 
er, that what you read ever happened. You are reading a 
novel; but there was once a Mr. King, of whom these thin 
were true.” Two or three pages beyond, we are told that it 
was not Aunt Milly who rescued the forty desiitute children, 
but “an old colored woman in New York, known by the name 
of Aunt Katy.” So the author, at a single stroke, destroys her 
own creation, and wantonly disenchants the reader. These 
facts and arguments, as well as the appendix, are out of 
place. If they must appear at all, to vindicate the credit of 
the book, let them come by themselves, in a separate publica- 
tion. Weare displeased with the author when she Tift her 
forefinger and begins to argue ; because she violates the law on 
which her own success depends. She puts us on a work of in- 
vestigation at the moment when she would move our passions. 
And she will not suffer us to regard her -characters as real 
beings—so quickly does she commence to dissect them. The 
author has not been able to suppress her indignation at the 
iniquities of slavery, and the champions of slavery. Her feel- 
ing is impatient of the circuitous channel afforded by the story, 
and demands a quicker outlet. It breaks forth in sharp asser- 
tions or satirical hints. If the deepest tone in Uncle Tom 
was sympathy with the suffering slave, the deepest tone in 
Dred is antipathy to the oppressive master. In the concluding 
portion of the book especially, the author is not cool enough te 
give naturalness to the action of the characters and the move- 
ment of the plot. Indeed, this part of the book, it must be 
said, is composed in a slovenly manner and betrays the haste 
of the writer. The characters have their fortunes fixed by 4 
summary decision, without permitting the reader to note the 
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steps of their progress. The little rascal Tomtit, for exampl , 
turns up as a sedate clerk in the anti-slavery office. For the 
marvelous change requisite to — him to fulfill the duties of 
his post with proper gravity and honesty, we have no other guar- 
anty than a brief explanation. And we have been soskeptical 
as to imagine the new clerk in the act of playing sundry ludi- 
crous tricks with the worthy philanthropists who resort to his 
office. The conversion of Topsy, by the tenderness of Eva, was 
far more satisfying. 

As a work of Art, as a passionate and moving story, wejudge 
Dred to be inferior to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Yet we meet with 
passages and with characters which are hardly surpasssed in the 
earlier tale.. Aunt Milly’s account of her life—what is there 
in Uncle Tom, more pathetic? Old Tiff, with his disinterested 
devotion to “ dese y’er chil’en” is a truly original conception. 
His nobleness of heart so mixes with his droll manners that we 
admire and are amused at once. Our readers will be willing 
to hear again his dialogue with Miss Fanny, on the local situ- 
ation of Canaan. 


“At last Miss Fanny, as he constantly called her, interposed with a very 
pregnant question. 

‘Dnele Tiff, where is the land of Canaan ?’ 

‘De Lord-a-mercy, chile, dat ar ’s what I’d like to know myself.’ 

‘Is it heaven?’ said Fanny. 

‘ Well, I reckon so,’ said Tiff, dubiously. 

‘Is it where ma is gone ?’ said Fanny. 

‘Chile, I reckon it is,” said Tiff. 

‘Is it down under ground?’ said Fanny. 

‘Why, no! ho! ho! honey!’ said Tiff, laughing heartily. ‘What put dat ar 
in your head, Miss Fanny ?” 

‘Did n’t ma go that way?’ said Fanny ; ‘down through the ground?’ 

‘Lordy, no, chile! Heaven’s up!’ said Tiff, pointing up to the intense blue 
sky which appeared through the fringy hollows of the pine-trees above them. 

‘Is there any stairs anywhere? or any ladder to get up by?’ said Fanny. 
‘Or do they walk to where the sky touches the ground, and get up? Perhaps 
they climb up on the rainbow.’ 

‘I don’ know, chile, how dey works it,’ said Uncle Tiff. ‘ Dey gets dar some- 
how. I’s studdin’ upon dat ar. I’s gwine to camp-meeting to find out. I’s 
been to plenty of dem ar, and I never could quite see clar. ’Pears like dey talks 
about everything else more ’n dey talks about dat. Dere’s de Methodists, dey 
cuts up de Presbyter’ans; and de Presbyter’ans pitches into de Methodists ; and 
den both on ’em’s down on de ’Piscopals. My ole mist’ was ’Piscopal, and I 
never seed noharmin’t. And de Baptists think dey an’t none on ’em right; 
and, while dey ’s all a blowing out at each other, dat ar way, I’s a wondering 
whar ’s de way to Canaan. It takes a mighty heap o’ larning to know about 
dese yer things, and I an’t got no larning. I don’ know nothing, only de Lord, 
he ’peared to your ma, and fe knows de way, and he took her. Bat, now, chile, 
I's gwine to fix you up right smart, and take you, Teddy, and de baby, to dis 
yer camp-meeting, so you can seek de Lordin yer youth.’” 


His discourse to the children on conversation and manners is 
not less striking. 
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“* 7s feard, now yer ma’s yt fall into some o’ my nigger ways of 
talking. ‘Member you must n't talk like Old Tiff, ‘cause young ladies and 
gen’lemen must n't talk like niggers. Now, I says ‘dis and dat, dis yer and dat 
ar.’ Dat ar is nigger talk, and por white folksy, too. Only de por white folks, 
dey’s mis’able, ’cause niggers knows what ’s good talk, but dey does n't. Lord, 
chile, Old Tiff knows what good talk is. An’t he heard de greatest ladies and 
gen’lemen in de land talk? But he don’t want the trouble to talk dar ar way, 
*cause he’s a nigger! Tiff likes his own talk—it’s good enough for Tiff. Tihs 
talk sarves him mighty well, I tell yer. But, den, white children must n’t talk 
so. Now, you see, Miss Nina has got de prettiest way of saying her words, 
Dey drops out one after another, one after another, so pretty! Now, you mind, 
“cause she ’s coming to see us off and on—she promised so. And den you keep 
a good lookout how she walks, and how she holds her pocket-handkerchiet 
And when she sits down she kind o’ gives a little flirt to her clothes, so dey all 
set out round her like ruffles. Dese yer little ways ladies have! Why, dese 
yer por white folks, did yer ever mind der settin’ Soun? Why, dey jist slaps 
down into a chair like a spoonful o’ mush, and der clothes all stick tight about 
‘em. I don’t want nothing poor white folksy "bout you. Den, if you don't 
understand what people ’s a saying to you, any time, you must n’t star, like por 
white chil’en, nll one, ‘what? but you must say, ‘I beg pardon, sir,’ or, ‘I 
pardon, ma’am.’ Dat ar’sthe way. And, Miss Fanny, you and Teddy, you 
must study yer book ; ‘cause, if you can’t read, den dey ’ll be sure to say yer por 
white folks. And den, Miss Fanny, you see dat ladies don’t demean themselves 
with sweeping and scrubbing, onl ie tings; and yet dey does work, honey! 
Dey sews, and dey knits; and it would be good for you to larn how to sewand 
knit; cause, you know, I can’t allers make up all de clothes; ’cause, you see, 
young ladies haves ways wid ’em dat niggers can’t get. Now, you see, Miss 
Fanny, all dese yer tings I was _s you, you must ’bserve. Now, you see, if 
you was one of dese yer por white folks, dere be no use of your trying; ’cause 
dat ar scription o’ people could n’t never be ladies, if dey was waring them- 
selves out a trying. But, you see, you’s got it in you; you was born to it, 
honey. It’s in de blood: and what’s in de blood must come out—ho! ho! 
ho!’ And, with this final laugh, Tiff drew up to his dwelling.” 


We cannot forbear to quote (though our readers know it by 
heart) Tiff’s criticism of the preaching at the camp meeting. 


“* Tiff, how did you like the sermon ?” said Nina. 

‘Dey ’s pretty far, Miss Nina. Der ’s a good deal o’ quality preaching.’ 

‘What do you mean by quality preaching, Tiff? 

‘Why, dat ar kind dat’s good for quality—full of long words, you know. I 
*spects it ’s very good; but poor nigger like me can’t see his way through it. 
You see, Miss Nina, what I's studdin’ on, lately, is, how to get dese yer chil’en 
to Canaan ; and I hars fus with one ear, and den with t’ oder, but ’pears like 
an’t clar "bout it, yet. | Dere ’s aheap about mose everything else, and it's all 


very good; but ’pears like I an’t clar, arter all, about dat ar. Dey says, ‘Come 

to Christ ; and I says, ‘Whar is he, any how!’ Bress you, I want to come! 

Dey talks "bout going in de gate, and knocking at de do’, and ‘bout marching on 

de road, and "bout fighting and being soldiers of the cross ; and de Lord knows, 

now, I ’d be glad to get de chil’en through any gate; and I could take ’em on 
a 


my back and travel all day, if dere was any road; and if dere was a do’, bless 
me, if dey would n’t hear Old Tiff a rapping! I spects de Lord would have fur 
to open it—would so, But, arter all, when de preaching is done, dere don't 
*pear to be nothing to it. Dere an’t no gate, dere an’t no do’, nor no way ; and 

ere an’t no fighting, cept when Ben Dakin and Jim Stokes get jawing about der 
dogs ; and everybody comes back eating der dinner quite cul table, and ‘pears 
like der wan't no such ting dey 's preaching "bout. Dat ar troubles me—does 8 
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—cause I wants fur to get dese yer chil’en in de kingdom, some way or oder. I 
did n’t know but some of de quality would know more ’about it.’ 

‘Hang me, if I have n’t felt just so!’ said Uncle John. ‘When they were 
singing that hymn about enlisting and being a soldier, if there had been any 
fighting doing anywhere, I should have certainly gone right into it; and the 
preaching always stirs me up terribly. But, then, as Tiff says, after it’s all 
over, why, there's dinner te be eaten, and I can’t see anything better than to 
eat it; and then, by the time I have drank two or three glasses of wine, it’s all 
gone. Now, that ’s just the way with me!’ 

‘Dey says,’ said Tiff, ‘dat we must wait for de blessing to come down upon 
us, and Aunt Rose says it ’s dem that shouts dat gets de blessing; and I ’s been 
shouting till I’s most beat out, but I has n’t got it. Den, one of dem said none 
of dem could get it but de ‘lect ; but, den, t’ oder one, he seemed to tink differ- 
et; and in de meeting dey tells about de scales falling from der eyes,—and I 
wished dey fall from mine—I do so! Perhaps, Miss Nina, now, you could tell 
me someting.’ ” 


Old Tiff will stand next to Uncle Tom in the heart of every 
reader of these wonderful tales. Othercharacters in Dred, are 
also finely drawn. Aunt Nesbit, though bordering on a cari- 
cature, is a humorous conception. So is Mr. Jekyl, who appears 
in his theology, which is sketched at length, to be a pretty 
consistent Edwardean. Clayton makes a poor figure in com- 
parison with St. Clare. But Nina—what shall we say of Nina? 
A creature whose noble nature develops, and crowding away the 
weeds on the surface, forms a strong, lovely woman. Her 
death—not the death of Dred—but the death of Nina, with 
the light of beauty on her brow, and the light of faith in her 
soul, is the tragical event of the story. 

As an exposition of the slave system, this work is much above 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The author has evidently applied her- 
self to the study of American slavery, in allits parts. We donot 
believe that she has given an unfair representation of society in 
the Southern states. The slaveholders cannot complain that 
she has treated them with injustice. Commit to men any- 
where, to the best men, so much power as the laws and customs 
of the South concede to the slaveholder, and abuses of the char- 
acter described in these volumes will frequently occur. Let 
the reader imagine himself the owner of the score of families 
around him, with a control over them equal to that of a slave- 
holder on his plantation, and inquire how he would himself 
behave? How could he succeed in restraining his own pas- 
sions? Let him ask how one or another of his neighbors would 
probably act, were they in the position of the slaveholder and 
trained like him. How would the reader like to be subject to 
them—to have his wife and children subject to them? The 
temptations of such a relation are too strong for human virtue. 
So much power over the helpless, cannot be safely entrusted to 
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men. It is vain to deny that cases of cruelty are numerons at 
the South. We are to remember that theslaves are not heard; 
their voices seldom come to our ears; an intimation of discon. 
tent from them is domestic rebellion. But while the brokers in 
all the large towns of the South, put men, women and children 
on the auction block, “in lots to suit purchasers ;” while hounds 
are kept to hunt down fugitives, and the public prints describe 
the scars and bruises which the runaway has received from 
negro-whippers ; while the mixed color of the population is a 
damning evidence of vice and oppression—intelligent persons 
will not credit the passionate assertion, that the tales of cruelty 
are “abolition lies.” That humane and Christian men are found 
among the masters, Mrs. Stowe has taken pains to show. The 
difficulties which impede this class in their attempts to do good, 
are clearly set forth. The lawsstand in their way. The jealous 
of the body of the community and the dread of whatever ten 
to cultivate the intelligence of the negro, are a still stronger 
obstacle. The slaveholders have a hard but sound logic. Show 
the negro what he is in the eye of God, open to him the gates 
of knowledge and immortal life, and you make his chains gall 
ing. He becomes dissatisfied, disobedient, dangerous. The 
sense of personal rights kindles in his breast. The chattel isno 
longer content to be the agent for enriching his master. He 
becomes sullen, perhaps he preaches rebellion, or employs his 
knowledge to devise a plan for escaping to the free states. If 
you are to treat him as a brute by taking his labor for the 
trouble of keeping him warm and fed, by allowing him nothing 
that he can call his own, no ties of blood which you may not 
sever at your will—then you must make him a brute. You 
must deaden his intelligence. You must discourage in him the 
conviction of his manhood. Slavery can be justified only by 
adopting the theory of the pagan philosophers. Aristotle de- 
fends the institution on the ground that the small part of man- 
kindiin whom reason is developed, are divinely called to govern 
the rest. The most of men are simply fit to become animate 
tools. To this doctrine of the nature and worth of mea, 
the Gospel, indeed, gives an absolute denial. As Neander 
justly observes, “every advocate of such a relation between 
man and man, goes back to heathenism.” Still, it is the only 
theory on which slavery can be consistently upheld. And 
slavery is a relic of paganism. 

Mrs. Stowe’s book affords an appalling view of the hindrances 
which an effort for the emancipation of the slaves would 
have to encounter. The condition of a benevolent master is 
seen to be full of embarrasment. Do not the obvious difficul- 
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ties which encompass the slaveholders, entitle them to our 
sympathy and forbearance? Are they not excusable for not 
knowing what todo? If the problem of emancipation is so 
fraught with peril, is it right to denounce them? We can 
easily conceive that the impression of “ Dred” on some minds 
will be contrary to that which the author intends to make. 

But the fault of the slaveholders does not consist in their 
failure to find a way of relieving themselves from the evils of 
their situation. Their fault is that they do not make any at- 
tempt of the sort. They do not desire to effect a change, or set 
on foot a movement that looks toward emancipation. On the 
contrary, at the present day, they withstand, and brand as 
fanatical, the endeavor, from whatever quarter it comes, to 
lighten the burden on the head of the slave, with a view to its 
ultimate removal. They resist any alteration of the laws. 
They suppress free discussion, maintain that slavery is an essen- 
tial and beautiful element in society, contend that the institu- 
tion is founded on a divine ordinance declared in the Bible, and 
avow their intention to make the system perpetual. They are 
zealous not only for its preservation, but also for its extension. 
They are determined to establish it by force of arms in terri- 
tories where the national law had forbidden its entrance, and 
where it is detested by a majority of actual residents. If the 
South were disposed to remove the enormous and destructive 
evil by a sure method, however gradual in its operation ; were 
the South even willing to discuss the subject with an earnest 
and candid spirit, the Suchen would have the sympathy of 
all considerate persons at the North. But as long as they con- 
tinue in their present attitude, they need not expect to escape 
the indignation which is due to the oppressors of their fellow- 
men. 

Of the character of the negroes, Mrs. Stowe has given, asall 
confess, a graphic delineation. Few of the slaves have the 
marked traits which would qualify them to play a prominent 
part in astory. Hence, her books may give the idea that the 
slaves are higher, intellectually, than they are. _ It is illogical, 
however, to conclude from their depressed condition that they 
are incapable of the best civilization. We know not where to 
find a grander victory gained by energy and genius in conflict 
with circumstances, than is furnished in the career of a fugitive 
slave, Frederic Douglas. The characteristics of the negro, both 
constitutional and acquired, are faithfully depicted by Mrs. 
Stowe, and her views are confirmed by authentic statements from 
Southern writers. We have in our hands a work on the religious 
instruction of negroes, written by Rev. Dr. Charles C. Jones, 
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and printed at Savannah in 1842. We have been struck espe- 
cially at the coincidence of his account of the religious traits of 


the negro with the representations of our author. Mr. Jones . 


is no friend of abolitionists, and falls into the common, but 

erroneous notion that the backward movement of public feeling 

at the South is owing to the irritation caused by their interfer. 

ence. But his narrative and reflections serve to confirm many 
eading features of Mrs. Stowe’s description. 

Dred involves an unsparing censure of the clergy, and of the 
Christianity, in the Southern states. Is it not true, that the 
clergy of the South, with exceptions like Father Dickson, are 
chargeable with a degree of cowardice that infixes a stigma 
on their sacred calling? Do they not see the iniquities of 
slavery, without lifting a voice of remonstrance against them! 
Let us not pass an uncharitable judgment. Let us allow for 
their temptations, and for the traditional prejudices of those who 
are born under the shadow of the slave system. Still, will not 
the verdict be a condemnation? Do they not know that for 
more than three millions of their fellow-men, among whom they 
live, marriage has no legal protection? Do they not read the 
solemn words of Christ—“ what God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder ”—and look in silence, if not with uncon- 
cern, on the virtual contempt with which these words are re- 
garded by the law and practice of the slaveholders? In private 
conversation, Southern preachers will condemn unchristian and 
inhuman actions—such as the division of families, the withhold- 
ing of the Bible from the poor, and the trade in human beings. 
Yet they make no earnest, effectual opposition to these iniqui- 
ties which shock the moral sense of Christendom. What are 
the religious teachers about, who are sent to teach the people 
how to live, how to please God and make ready for the society 
of the good in heaven? The practices to which we allude are 
not those, in reference to which the Gospel is neutral. Why 
then, are Southern ministers so generally silent on these topics, 
while they are prompt to construct out of the Bible sophistical 
arguments for slavery? And what arguments! St. Paul exhort- 
ed servants to obey their masters, even their bad masters ; there- 
fore masters have a right to extort obedience—and by parity of 
reasoning, we conclude—to be bad masters! Let us make a par- 
allel argument. Christ bids us turn the left cheek to men who 
smite the right ; therefore men ought to smite our right cheek— 
thesmiting of right cheeks is a scriptural institution! Would it 
not be well for these divines to insist on the direction of the same 
Apostle to masters, that they shall render what is just and equal to 
their servants, and to add, by way of application, the words of St. 
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James, “ Behold, the hire of the laborers who have reaped down 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth: and the 
cries of them which have reaped are entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth!” The Old Testament we are told, bids the 
Israelites take slaves from the neighboring nations ; therefore 
slavery has a divine sanction. Let us carry out this astute argu- 
mentation. The Old Testament bids the Israelites kill idolaters ; 
therefore the killing of pagans is a Christian privilege and 
duty! The Old Testament, tolerates polygamy ; therefore, let 
nothing be said against Brigham Young! Do not these rea- 
soners know that Moses is celebrated throughout the Bible, as 
the leader of a multitude of fugitive slaves who fled with spoil 
taken from their owners? Do they not see that the deliverance 
of these slaves from bondage, as itself a blessing, and as the 
type of a greater emancipation from the servitude to sin, is the 
grand theme of the Old Testament and of the New? That the 
anguage which describes the blessing of salvation derives allits 
significance from the worth which, as all men know, belongs to 
freedom? The Bible in favor of human slavery! There never 
was a more absurd proposition. The Gospel came to break 
every yoke and to let the oppressed go free. From no broad 
view of its principles or precepts, can any support be brought 
to the slave system. 

Much has been said about the religious tendencies and tem- 
per of Mrs. Stowe’s novel. Dred is charged, we see, in one 
of the religious newspapers, with “a contempt for orthodox re- 
ligion.” ‘The authorjof this reproachful criticism, unless he de- 
sire to avow himself a Pharisee, will hardly accuse Aunt Mill 
or Old Tiff, or Nina, with a want of “ orthodox religion.” e 
hold it to be the best service which Mrs. Stowe has rendered, 
that she has shown the power of the Gospel to elevate and sus- 
tain the humblest souls; and this she has done to myriads who 
would never have been reached by the Gospel in any other 
way. The divine beauty of religion has rarely been 
taught with better effect than on the pages of Dred and Uncle 
Tom. This excellence prevents the satire on counterfeit types 
of religion, from doing en A man who spends all his time 
in opposing the Pharisees, will be counted on the side of the 
Sadducees. It is injurious to point the finger of scorn at bigotry 
and hypocrisy among Christians, without taking care to present 
such examples of pure faith as will command the homage of 
even skeptical minds. A writer like Thackeray, who makes all 
his Christians either knaves or fools, is the enemy of reli- 
gion. His attack on faith, is not less dangerous, though more 
concealed and insidious, than the assaults of an infidel. 
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He undermines the confidence of men in the reality of all reli- 
gious feeling, and instils the suspicion that every manifestation 
of piety is pretension and cant. An impression of this sort is 
not to be feared in the case of Dred, because the sarcasms at 
formality and hypocrisy are qualified by the presence of char- 
acters which es out and live out the excellence of the Gospel, 
We will not murmur at the sly sneers at theology, for we are will- 
ing to regard them as directed at cold dogmatism, or at the spirit 
of mere speculation on themes which have an infinite, practical 
interest for every human being. Theology, however, is pro- 
perly the sum of our religions knowledge, cast into the form of 
science. The study of theology is the contemplation of the re. 
ligious truth which God has revealed to the intelligence of man. 
We shall not waste time in proving that such a study, under. 
taken with a right motive, is the grandest and most sanctifying 
effort which the human intellect can put forth. Nor shall we 
spend our breath in repelling the vulgar assertion, that religion 


is a subject which is less understood, the more it is studied—in 
other words, that theology, by a legitimate tendency, narrows 
the mind, and corrupts the religious sentiment. There isa cant 
of liberalism in our day, quite as offensive as any form of cant 
which it opposes. A theologian who forms his opinions by 
carefully pat ag the Word of God, in the light which the 


studies of scholars and the experience of saints for two thousand 
years, have thrown _— its pages, is pitied for his prejudice, 
if he withhold his credence from notions which have no surer 
foundation than a dream of Swedenborg. He is deemed sadl 
behind the age, if he declines to foist on the Christian fait 
new Articles, which he can at once recognize as old errors, ex- 
humed and clothed in a modern dress. We have never met 
elsewhere with more bitter intolerance, than we have seen in 
the loudest preachers of toleration. 

There are other points suggested in the perusal of Dred, on 
which we should be glad to speak. We must leave the book, 
with these imperfect comments, but not without expressing our 
satisfaction in the fact that freedom has found a friend so able 
and devoted, as the author of these volumes. 
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Art. IV—NATIONAL SINS AND THEIR RETRIBUTION. 


Waar an outcry! On all sides there is dismay—in one 
direction and another there are yells and shrieks—at the por- 
tentous collision between the deepest and most earnest convic- 
tions of religious men on the one hand, and the administration 
and tendency of our public affairs on the other hand. “ Poli- 
ties in the Pulpit!” “Church and State!” “ re 9a Law Fa- 
naticism !” Such are the exclamations by which the Devil and 
his emissaries would scare religious men away from the serious 
consideration of questions that have become political, because 

olitical men and political parties have sold themselves to do 
iniquity. The etl mie and discordant terror of the outery 
show that the collision isreal. Our national policy, under the 
influences which have gradually obtained a complete ascend- 
ency in political affairs, is at last manifestly—as it has long 
been stealthily and with little suspicion of its actual tendency 
and quality—in conflict with the most elementary ideas of dut 
and religion, as they exist in the consciousness of a Christian salad, 
The great question of the times is not a question of political 
economy merely, nor merely of the balance of powers in govern- 
ment. ttis at once far deeper than all such questions, and more 
within the reach and grasp of eoreey minds. It is whether 
there is any such thing as moral right or wrong in politics— 
whether there is a God to whom nations are responsible, and 
who visits their crimes with retribution—whether injustice, or- 
dained and guarded by national power, and incorporated into 
a nation’s life, loses its essential quality, escapes from the uni- 
versal and inexorable law of retribution, and becomes a holy 
thing. Thus it is that the Church of God in this land trembles, 
through all its living members, with unwonted agitation. 
Thus it is that the pulpit has become so terribly obnoxious to 
politicians. In 1850, Daniel Webster and his associates, in the 
crime and folly of the hour, deliberately undertook to demoral- 
ize the American Church and pulpit or, perhaps, to use for 
their political purposes a Church and a Ministry which the 
supposed to be sufficiently demoralized already. The experi- 
ment was partly successful; as reams of sermons against the 
higher law, pi of clerical speeches at political meetings for 
the safety of the Union, sufficiently attested. But four years 
afterwards, when men of baser quality undertook to finish what 
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Webster had begun, and when the pretended Union-saving of 
1850 brought forth fruit after its kind in the Nebraska bill of 
1854, the moral and religious sensibilities of the American peo- 
ple began to awake. en began to see, with their eyes half 
opened, that the Bible, New Toceesent and Old Testament 
alike, isin conflict with the course of politics. Preaching be- 
came political. It could not be otherwise, for politics had in- 
vaded the sphere of religion, and the abomination of desolation 
wae standing in the holy place. Politics had undertaken to 
dethrone God, to abrogate his immutable laws, and _ to crucify 
Jesus Christ afresh. The preaching which, at such a crisis, 
could be otherwise than political in its felt bearings and appli- 
cations, would convict the preacher of faithlessness to his awful 
trust. As the timid disciples who forsook their Lord and fled 
in the hour of his banned, and even he who denied him, grew 
bold when Christ had been crucified ; so the preachers of the 
Gospel in this land, when political godlessness thought itself 
victorious and secure, found that their holy text-book had a 
voice of guidance for political duty, and a voice of commination 
for political crimes. The function of the Christian Ministry in 
a free and Christian country is not wholly unlike the prophetic 
function in the ancient Hebrew State. And in the present 
crisis of American history, keeping within its proper province 
of religion and of the exposition of God’s law, it has been as real 


a terror to knavish and godless gi in high places and 
in low places, as Elijah was to Ahab. 

A compilation of texts and themes, that have been handled 
in sermons complained of as political, would be a curious and 
instructive sight. What is political a: And what 


ees is there which is not political in such times as these? 

0 preach against slavery is of course political ge ng.) but 
to preach for it, with "President ey and with the host of 
southern preachers, is what such Christians as the New York 
Journal of Commerce and its allies call preaching the Gospel. 
To expound any commandment of the decalogue, after the old 
Puritan fashion, with ‘‘ all the requirements and forbidments,” 
showing all its ee to actual human duty, will almost 
cortalaly be preaching against the institution of slavery, which 
puts the whole ey ay to scorn; and inasmuch as the great 
political question of the day is, whether slavery shall be a na- 
tional institution, upheld and extended by the national power, 
such preaching is of course political, and will be denounced ac- 
cordingly by all who hold that religion and the palpit have 
nothing to do with politics. If ministers of — must 
preach nothing which the Atchisons and Stringfellows, and 
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their confederates in Washington and elsewhere, will feel to be 
political, they must have some other text-book than the Bible; 
they must have some other God than him who spake of old 
tothe fathers by the prophets; they must have some other 
Christ than him who said, “Wo to you, Scribes and Phari- 
ges ;” who bade his followers “ beware of the leaven of Herod ;” 
and who beheld the city and wept over it, with the lamenta- 
tion of a patriot heart, “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” “if thou 
hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace!” 

What, forexample, can a pastor do, who has watched the pro- 
gress of the measures for enslaving Kansas, with a heart that can 
feel for humanity, and that lives in fellowship with Christ ; who, 
being himself a Southern man by birth, and blood, and early 
training, knows what the institution is which wicked men, con- 
trolling the national government, are striving to fasten upon the 
helplessness of a dependent people; and who has just heard of 
the bloody violence committed in the Senate chamber by a ruf- 
fian representative of organized injustice? What shall he take 
for the text of the sermon which he must preach, on the ensuin 
sabbath, to an assembly of citizens who share in the respouaiiae 
ities of the sovereign people? Opening his Bible, he lights 
upon this passage :— 


“Then He said unto me, Hast thou seen this, O son of man? Is it a light 
thing to the house of Judah, that they commit the abominations which they 
cmmit here? for they have filled the land with violence, and have ventured 
to provoke me to anger. Therefore will I also deal in fury; mine eye shall not 
spare, neither will I have pity: and though they cry in mine ears with a loud 
cry, yet will Inot hear them. He cried also in mine ears with a loud voice, 
saying, Cause them that have charge over the city to draw near, even every 
man with his destroying weapon in his hand; and behold six men came from 
the way of the higher gate, which lieth toward the north, and every man a 
‘laughter weapon in his hand. And one man among them was clothed with 
linen, with a writer's inkhorn by his side, and they went in and stood beside 
the brazen altar. And he called to the man clothed with linen, which had the 
writer's inkhorn by his side, and the Lord said to him, Go through the midst of 
the eity, through the midst of Jerusalem, and set a mark upon the men that 
sigh and that ery, for all the abo.ainations that be done in the midst thereof. 
And to the others he said, in my hearing, Go ye after him through the city and 
mite; let not your eye spare, neither have ye pity; slay utterly, old and 
young, both maids and little children and women ; but come not near any man 
upon whom is the mark ; and begin at my sanctuary.”—Ezek. viii, 17, 18, and 
ix, 1-6. 


Is he forbidden to preach from such a text as this—so oppor- 
tune to the passing crisis? And if while preaching from this 
text, he does not say something against which the Devil will 
cry out “ Politics,” will not his conscience condemn him? and 
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will not even the Postmaster, if there happens to be one in the 
congregation, feel that he is afraid to speak God’s truth? 
e have before us the manuscript of a sermon prepared and 
ear from this text, in the circumstances which we haye 
escribed. We give the substance of it to the public as an 
illustration of the inevitable duty of preaching politics when- 
ever political agitation thrusts itself into the legitimate sphere 
of preaching. 


No portion of the history of mankind is more instructive than 
that which we find recorded in the word of God, respecting 
ancient Israel ; because no history so illustrates by examples the 
ame wpa of God’s government over nations. Of the events re- 
corded in that history, it is explicitly affirmed by an inspired 
writer,—* All these things happened unto them for ensamples, 
and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 
of the world are come.” No portion of history, therefore, is 
more worthy of thorough a earnest study, than this of the 
ancient Jews. I do not mean a merely superficial perusal, 
which is intent chiefly on picturesque incidents and striking 
characters, but rather that deep philosophical study, which 
traces effects to their causes, and follows causes into their con- 
sequences, and which by a wise generalization, attains to the 
discovery and distinct conception of principles, applicable 
everywhere and at all times, under the sovereignty of a God 
who worketh all things after the counsel of His own will, and 
who is the same, yesterday and to-day and forever. 

It is one of the sublime facts brought to our knowledge, 
through this recorded history of Israel, and intimated in thi 
passage from one of Israel’s most eminent prophets, that prin- 
cipalities and powers in heavenly places, intelligences far 
higher in the scale of being than ourselves, are interested s 
tors of the events which are transpiring in this world. Those 
ethereal minds need not be imagined as confining their attention 
to individuals; but nations with their multitudes of actors, 
and the multitudinous array of events which are ever crowding 
into the field of history, may lie, as it were, ever spread out in 
one expanded scene, before their earnest observation. 
not alone or chiefly, as passing events, filled with excitement, 
and calling into intense but transitory exercise, the passions 
and the varied powers of busy and earnest actors, are the events 
of the world’s history regarded by those celestial minds; bat 
the events and deeds of earth are estimated in heaven by their 
moral characteristics, by their rectitude or wrongfulness i 
comparison with the standard of eternal truth, and by their i 
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destructible influences and their ever expanding consequences. 
Yea, God himself, the Judge of all and the Father of all, as 
he walketh in the circuit of the heavens, surveying his uni- 
versal kingdom, looks down -with Divine intensity of judicial 
and paternal interest, upon the issues which are in the process 
of their evolution on the theatre of this world, while the race 
of man is undergoing its development and its discipline, with 
reference to eternity. Individuals, communities, and empires 
are alike perpetually under His scrutiny, as the moral governor 
of the universe. 

All this stands intimated to us, in the word of God, and by 
such facts, and such examples, we should be moved to look be- 
yond the narrow bounds of the sphere in which we may chance 
to have an individual position and performance, out into the 
wider world around us; to expand our observation, until it em- 
braces the acts and the moral characteristics of nations as well 
as of individuals ; to protract our scrutiny, until it discerns con- 
sequences as well as acts; to rectify and elevate our standard 
of discrimination, until rejecting all the postulates of mere 
worldly expediency or human popularity, it embraces the prin- 
ciples which God propounds, and has respect to the ends for 
which his government is administered. 

Another sublime fact, brought to our knowledge through the 
recorded history of Israel, and suggested by this pene from 
the prophet, is that God is administering his moral government 
perpetually over nations as such. Even now, from year to 
year, as the nations proceed in their career of expanding pos- 
session and dominion, in their commerce and influence, in the 
development of their wealth, in their legislation and their put- 
ting forth of power and prowess, for weal or woe, within their 
own bounds, and out upon the wider world, his eye is ever 
upon them; and he is perpetually bringing their doings and 
their deserts before the adjudication of his righteous tribunal ; 
and he is taking counsel with himself, what approval shall be 
given to this or that aim or act of righteousness, and what re- 
probation shall be pronounced against this or that act or aimof 
Wwickedness—how he shall here stimulate their virtue or re- 
strain their selfishness, and here make their wrath to praise 
him. And all that they do, and all that they effect as nations, 
whether of weal or woe to humanity, whether of furthérance or 
hindrance to the kingdom of the Redeemer, he observes and 
records, and lays up in store, as the ground of his own immedi- 
ate or remote ministration of righteous retribution. For that 
Which they do aright, tending to the welfare of his creatures, 
and the honor of his name, he will visit them with providen- 
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tial indications of his approval ; and for that which they do in 
violation of his laws, evolving mischief among men and the 
counteraction of his beneficence, he will sooner or later visit 
them with the evidences of his displeasure. He will so visit 
each nation for its national crimes that there shall be borne on 
all the stream of succeeding history, in the recorded experience 
of that nation, a practical testimony, witnessing to men and to 
angels that the Judge of all the earth will do right, that in- 
iquity shall not go unpunished, that righteousness exalteth a 
nation, that the nation and kingdom that will not fear the King 
of kings and Lord of lords shall perish. 

The government of God over nations as such, does not, and 
apparently cannot, involve the principle of atonement, which so 
greatly modifies by its gracious provisions and influences the 
administration of his government over individuals in this world, 
and there seems to arise an inevitable necessity of righteous 
retribution on a guilty nation. It would seem that due and 
obvious punishment, with no possibility of escape, must follow 
in the train of national iniquity. Thus, even if the fathers, 
who have committed the iniquity, have passed away before 
the full time for the manifestation of vindicative justice has 
arrived, and even if the men of that later generation have 
ceased from the particular iniquity of their fathers, from con- 
siderations of policy, or in the progress of civilization, yet the 
nation as such, with its organic identity in the sight of menand 
angels, and with a continuous life running through the sneces- 
sion of its generations, must bear its inevitable responsibility. 
The iniquity, before -posterity, and before principalities and 

owers in heaven, appertains to the nation as such, and being 
ineradicable from its history, those who are the nation, when 
the set time of vengeance comes, whether guilty or not in their 
individual agency, must bear the penalty which the nation 
has incurred ; and so comes to pass the fulfillment of that which 
is announced in the decalogue—* I am a jealous God, visitin 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children to the third an 
fourth generation of them that hate me,”—an announcement 
which sometimes strikes us as a mystery in the doings of God, 
but which when analyzed, assumes the shape of a necessary re 
sult from national constituency and responsibility. And thisis 
—— the most convincing illustration of what that awful 

eclaration means. 

From the history of the Jews, many instances might be at- 
duced to illustrate this principle of retributive procedure o 
the part of God; and with this principle in mind, as a torch 
with which to investigate the arcana in the history of nations, 
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many things in their experience, both of propertly and adver- 
sity, become perfectly explicable and even lucid, which, not 
thus illuminated, seem utterly inexplicable, and indeed almost 
like indefensible anomalies under the government of an infinite- 
ly wise and righteous God. A period of national prosperity, 
or instance, may be continued lie after the nation so pros- 
pered has lost the virtues by which that prosperity was secured, 
and may be the reward of some virtue on the part of their an- 
cestors, which God, so to speak, has recorded to their credit as 
anation. “ Beloved for the fathers’ sake,” was said of the Jews, 
even in their degeneracy. On the other hand, special calami- 
ties may come down upon a nation, when, so far as appears, 
the generation which the calamity overwheims is not specially 
guilty; and the éxplanation may be because the time of 
vengeance has come at last, and God is punishing the nation as 
such, for the national iniquity which was committed long ago, 
“visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the children to the 
third and fourth generation.” ‘Our fathers have sinned and 
are not, and we have borne their iniquities,” said the prophet, 
lamenting the desolation that had swept his native land. 

The Mheens which obtains more or less, in all cases of ini- 


uity, holds preéminently in the case of a nation’s iniquity. 
hat iniquity, that legalized iniquity, incorporated into the 


nation’s polity, and identified with its life, cannot be continued 
without involving fearful and perhaps fatal consequences ; and, 
on the other hand, it cannot be put away, or be got rid of, 
without involving consequences, if not equally perilous, at least 
80 fearful as to evince that God has bound by indissoluble ties 
the punitive evil to the iniquity which merits it.. It is not 
thus, as universally and as palpably, in the case of individ- 
uals as in the case of nations, and yet we have striking illustra- 
tions of the same thing in the case of individuals. The man 
who has formed dissolute habits, for instance, cannot continue 
in those habits without self-destruction, and he cannot abandon 
them without terrible struggles with himself, with his very na- 
ture; struggles which the Scripture describes as cutting off a 
right hand, or plucking out a right eye. But it is not so uni- 
versally and palpably thus with individuals as with nations, 
because, in the former case, the blood of the Son of God, which 
is the propitiation for sin, comes in with a transcendant 
power, and dissolves the otherwise indissoluble bond between 
sin and its deserved and natural consequences. But in the case 
of anation, the dilemma holds with inexorable rigor ; and it is, 
in many of its aspects, a most formidable one. It is one of the 
terrible things in righteousness, with which God answers the 
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Bem of those who pray, “Thy kingdom come.” A 
striking illustration of this dilemma may be seen in our own 
national experience. Our fathers, of venerated memory, fell 
into the snare of the devil, and introduced African slavery upon 
the soil of the new world; and by a strange compromise with 
evil our later fathers of the revolutionary period, when their 
watchword, in the right of their struggle against civil oppres- 
sion, and the animating war-cry with which they rushed to 
conflict and to victory, was, “Give me liberty, or give me 
death,” allowed that despotic and unrighteous system to remain 
as one of the organic institutions of many of the States which 
came together to constitute the National Confederation. They 
even consented to throw the mantle of national forbearance— 
nay, can it be denied that they consented to put the shield of 
national defense over the monstrous inconsistency and evil. 
Thus the iniquity of legalized, and, in some sense, nationalized 
slavery has stood for three-fourths of a century, registered 
against our nation in the book of God. Can this wickedness 
be perpetuated without ensuring national overthrow? Who 
can think so, if he believes that God is just? Can such a wick- 
edness be removed, eradicated from its organic relations, with- 
out involving agitations and fearful throes of the body politic, 
which will seem like unmistakable indications of dissolution 
itself? He that hath eyes to see, let him see. And let this 
teach the men who seek to reduce the institutions and usages of 
communities and nations, as well as the hearts and habits of in- 
dividuals, into conformity to the principles of truth and right 
eousness. Let the prevalence of this dilemma, incorporated, 
as it seems, into the system of God’s moral government, teach 
them that organic errors and crimes are not to be left until 
they can be eradicated without detriment, and it shall ad gee 
that there will be no risk and no danger in their attempted re 
moval. As well talk of leaving a cancer on the physical sys 
tem until it can be got rid of without suffering and danger. 
The evil would go on increasing in virulence, and would lead 
inevitably to death, if such policy were pursued in the case of 
the human body. And not less surely will overthrow and dis- 
solution ensue in the body politic, if you act on the principleof 
eapeins organic iniquity until it can be got rid of easily, 
withont damage and danger, and, as it were, by spontaneous 
sloughing off. Nay, things do not work so. God does not m- 
tend that they shall. Iniquity once constructed into an orgame 
national reality, incorporated into the body politic, involves in- 
evitably the dread dilemma. It cannot be perpetuated without 
ruin; it cannot be got rid of without enough of suffering and 
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conflict in the process to bear witness for God that he abhors 
that which is evil, and has so constructed nature and man that 
iniquity shall not go unpunished. And the only wise deduce- 
tion, in regard to national iniquities, is, that they should be 
grappled with at the earliest possible period after the discovery 
of their existence, and the hand of reform be never withdrawn 
until they are utterly extirpated. And he is no wise patriot, 
and no reliable philanthropist, who acts on any other principle. 

This passage from the prophet more than intimates, that the 
evil which comes upon nations, in the Almighty’s process of 
punishing their iniquities, results not simply from the operation 
of physical causes, or even of human forces; but that it is effi- 
ciently brought about through the interposition of higher and 
mseen agencies, going forth with superhuman power to exe- 
ente the will of the Supreme. “Cause them that have charge 
over the city to draw near, even every man with his destroying 
weapon in his hand,” says the passage. “The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera,” saysthe Word, in reference to one 
of the most signal overthrows of the enemies of the Lord and 
of Israel. And this surely gives a more august significance to 
the facts of national history, as they are transpiring under the 
providence of God. 

We will not dwell upon this thuught, yet how apposite is 
the suggestion! How does it place the most powerful nation 
ona level with the weakest, in regard to the facility and the 
suddenness with which it may be stripped of its boasted power, - 
and thrown defenseless into inextricable difficulty ! 

The third lesson which the passage before us inculcates, is 
suggested in these words :—“ And the Lord said unte him, Go 
through the midst of the city, and set a mark upon the men 
that sigh and that ery for all the abominations that are done in 
the midst thereof.” 

In one of the most degenerate periods in the history of Israel, 
& prophet driven into despondency, by what he every day saw 
and heard of inhumanity and impiety, through all the ranks 
of his countrymen, “ made supplication to God, against Israel, 
saying, Lord, they have slain thy prophets, and digged down 
thine altars, and I only am left alive, and they seek my life. 
But what saith the answer of God unto him—I have reserved 
unto myself seven thousand men, who have not bowed the knee 
tothe image of Baal.” ‘ Evenso, then,” said an Apostle of the 

ew Testament dispensation, as he contemplated the widely pre- 
vailing degeneracy of Israel in his day, “ unto this present time, 
there remaineth a remnant according to the election of grace.” 
And every servant of God, in every age, and in every land in 
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which the mediatorial King has commenced his work of build- 
ing a kingdom to his praise, may echo the sustaining and 
encouraging conclusion, “Even so unto thes present time, 
there remaineth a remnant.” In every age of the world, when 
times are darkest, and degeneracy most conspicuous, there is a 
people who maintain their allegiance to the King of kings, 
and whose hearts are in sympathy with the purposes of benefi- 
cence and holiness, for which the God of heaven administers 
his government in the earth. To these in particular, as well 
as to the nation at large, the wakeful observation of the Su 
preme is directed ; and what he expects to find in them, as the 
spontaneous dictate of their renovated natures, his prophet 
has defined in the language which speaks of “ them that 
sigh and that cry, for all the abominations that are done in 
the midst” of the community in which they are constituent 
members. 

In times of national iniquity and growing degeneracy, there 
is a natural tendency on the part of those who themselves 
live soberly, and righteously, and godly, to shut their eyes 
from seeing and their ears from hearing that which is going on, 


which they know to be contrary to the will of God, and which 
is distasteful to their renovated spirits. They would rather con- 
tract themselves into the quiet sphere of their own retired and 
Sppertending life. They argue, it may be, with themselves, 


y take notice of the things which are wrong, which are 
ruinous indeed, but which we, alas! cannot prevent? Why 
burthen our souls with the thought of evils which, in their 

gregated potency, are ready to sweep away all the barriers 
of prevention or reformation that individual patriotism or 
probity can erect against them. Or, if they cannot evade the 
remembrance of what is going on around them, then, perhaps, 
by a bewildering philosophy, they come to think, that dismal 
and disastrous as things may appear to human view, yet bein 
each in its place and time an incident in the foreordain 
course of events, known from the beginning by Him who 
planned the universe, it is in the wisdom of God. that things 
are just as they are; and therefore they conclude, that these 
dismal and disastrous occurrences, however painful to the 
human mind, are not, on the whole, to be regretted, or to be 
regarded as demanding resolute and earnest human effort for 
their suppression. Or, what is more probable and even more 
lamentable, they become accustomed to that which is wicked 
and woeful, and, by degrees, indifferent to its prevalence. 
According to the well known law of human nature, 
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“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen— 
But ‘seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


And so, they quiet down the emotion which is wont to rise, 
and steel the soul against the arrows of grief which would pene- 
trate it, and grow irresolute, inactive, and of course ineffective 
of good in the world. They hold, it may be, the godly resolu- 
tion, “* As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord ;” but 
they spoil it, as a sentiment, by mixing with it the misanthropic 
feeling, ‘if the nation will press forward in a mad career of 
folly and crime, well, let it, and let it endure in righteous 
vengeance the retribution which will follow the everlasting 
overthrow, which it thus incurs and deserves ;’ and they spoil 
italso, as a practical principle, by not remembering that the 
service of God includes earnest and unceasing effort to remove 
iniquity from the earth, and to make the kingdoms of this 
world the kingdom of our God and of his Christ. 

God looking on a guilty nation, looks for “them that sigh 
and that cry for all the abominations, which are done in the 
midst thereof.” In the ordinary course of his providence, he 
waits to hear the sighing and the crying of devout and holy 
souls, before he interposes with his arm to break the power of 
reigning evil, and to remove the abominations from their sight. 
Those, therefore, who are in sympathy with God, and who are 
on the side of truth, and righteousness, and virtue, should ever 
look with loathing and with grief on the iniquities of the 
world, and especially on the iniquitizs of their own land and 
nation. They should look on the world, and especially on 
their own land, with burdened hearts that sigh for the iniquity 
which is perpetrated and the sorrow it produces, and for the 
ungodliness which thus offends the heavens—and with bursting 
hearts that cry out, conscious of incapacity in themselves to 
remedy or to stay the evil over which they groan—‘* Men and 
brethren, what shall we do ?”’—yea, cry unto the Infinite Deliver 
—* How long, O Lord, Holy and True, dost not thou avenge?” 

Surely, if there be patriotism which desires the welfare of 
one’s native land; if there be rectitude of heart which abhors 
iniquity ; if there be sympathy with God in his beneficent and 
holy desires ; if there be forethought respecting the condition 
and experience of those who are to succeed us, our offspring, 
who are to enter not only into our places in the body politic, 
but into the responsibilities and liabilities involved in national 
identity—surely they, in whose hearts such sentiments and prin- 
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ciples have place and influence, cannot be unmoved at the 
sight of prevailing iniquity. If they believe in God—if they 
recognize his government—if they credit the testimony of 
his word in regard to the invisible and eternal relations of the 
events which are taking place on the earth—if they believe that 
the penalty, though peradventure it may not go hand in hand 
with the iniquity of a nation, must yet inevitably follow in the 
sequel of that nation’s history—if they believe that whatever 
may be the power and prowess and pride of a nation, yet, when 
the time of vengeance shall arrive, the Holy One, the Infinite 
arbiter of destiny, will send forth the invisible ministers of 
vengeance, each with his destroying weapon in his hand, to 
execute the long delayed but never slumbering judgment— 
surely they cannot but sigh and cry over the abominations 
which are done in the land. 

Such are the lessons suggested by the passage before us. 
Let us now briefly consider their application to the present 
aspect of our public affairs. Never has the aspect of our pub- 
lic affairs been so dark and ominous as now; never, since we 
became a nation, has the spirit of iniquity so revealed itself, 
and so reveled in the assurance and the assertion of its as- 
cendancy in the high places of our land, as it is doing at this 
moment. To the national metropolis, to the halls of Congress, 
to the Presidential Mansion, the eyes of the many millions of 
our citizens are directed with an almost undeviating gaze, and 
the ears of these millions are excitedly expectant, every day, 
to hear the report of some new and more astounding occur- 
rence, in those high places of trust and influence. Ever since 
the commencement of the present session of Congress, in both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, it has been most 
painfully evident that the spirit of sectionalism, of strife, of 
growing hate and gathering revenge, has been manifesting not 
in words only, but in deeds of desperate violence, its fierce 
determination, and its despotic temper and purpose. Three 
most glaring acts of individual violence have been perpetrated 
by members of Congress during its present session. First, there 


was in the streets of the federal city an assault and battery by . 


a member of the House from Arkansas, on an editor of one of 
the leading journals of the country, for the reason that the 
caustic pen of that editor was employed, from day to day, to 
fire the hearts of his countrymen with indignation against the 
wrongs which are perpetrated by men in places of power, and 
with zeal for the cause of humanity and freedom, which 
these men are treading into the dust. Next, there was in one 
of the hotels of Washington, the murder of a poor man, whose 
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oly dignity was that of honest labor in a lowly station, and 
whose offense was that he spoke like a freeman the words 
hich his duty to his employer required of him. The murder- 
et was a member of the House from California; and that mur- 
derer, with the blood of his fellow man scarcely yet washed 
from his foul hand, went the next day, without let or hindrance, 
totake his seat among the representatives of the nation, and 
there to act the part of a “legislator” for this civilized and 
Ohristian country—as we call it; the House not only refusing 
toinstitute an investigation, but not even prohibiting the pres- 
ence of the blood-stained member till a legal tribunal might 
pronounce on the question of his guilt. And now, one of the 
ablest and most patriotic members of the Senate, an embodiment 
as it were, of logical force and literary accomplishment, and of 
moral courage and devotion to freedom, sitting at his own desk 
inthe Senate chamber, and engrossed at the moment with the 
duties of his place, has been assaulted with evident attempt to 
assassinate, and has been beaten to unconsciousness and almost 
to death by a member of the House from South Carolina, 
whose base and bloody deed proclaims him an embodiment of 
_ and brute force, and of fierce antagonism to genuine 

iberty. And when, in what might be considered the season 
of sober second thought, an investigation of the matter is pro- 
posed, members of both Houses rise in their places, as the 
representatives of the people and of sovereign States, and de- 
dare before the country, and before the world, that they ap- 
prove the brutal, murderous, and cowardly attack. The aggress- 
ors, in all these instances, let it be noted, were men trained 
under the influence of slavery, and fired by the spirit which 
that system generates. The men who stood up to defend the 
roffians, or by their tame silence, countenanced and shielded 
them, were men from the slave states, and such as act in con- 
cert with them to shape the acts and the whole policy of our 
national government. These deeds of violence upon individu- 
als, give alarming and humiliating evidence of the spirit which 
prevails at the legislative and executive center of the Republic. 

The same spirit, which instigates and which countenances 
these individual acts of violent aggression upon individuals at 
the metropolis, has been at the same time manifesting itself, in 
most intense and active hostility to the interests, and even to 
the existence of anew community, which is striving to erect it- 
self, upon our Western frontier, into one of the free states of this 
Union. Kansas has excited the sympathy of all who have 
generous hearts, in view of the evident and fierce determina- 
tion on the part of men in high places, the highest legisla- 
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tors and rulers of the land, to hinder the actual inhabitants of 
that territory from incorporating into its primary and determin- 
ative institutions, such principles of natural justice as will make 
it, in all time, what our nation, in its origin, was proclaimed to 
be, an asylum for the oppressed of all nations, and a home of 
civil and religious liberty. We have been astounded at the 
sentiments affirmed in the halls of Congress in regard to Kan- 
sas, at the deeds done within that territory and along its East- 
ern border, by men whose wickedness is evidently connived at 
and encouraged in high places; and (must we not say it) at 
the proclamations sent forth, and the military orders issued by 
him, who occupies the seat of highest executive administration 
in the Republic. Instances of this hostile and aggressive action 
against the chartered rights of the people of Kansas need not 
be mentioned ; they are too numerous and too potent to require 
specification. None can question that it is the spirit of liberty, 
in the free-state men of Kansas, who are evidently the major- 
ity of the actual inhabitants there—their determination to pro- 
vide for themselves and their descendants the institutions of 
freedom, which is “ the head and front of their offending.” As 
little can it be doubted that the determination, on the contrary, 
to establish slavery in that great central state] which is to be, 
is the one governing motive which instigates those in the ter- 
ritory, and those in the adjoining state of Missouri and in all 
the South, and those in the halls of Congress, and in the 
Cabinet of the Government, who are accomplices in treachery, 
Opposition, detraction, and relentless and bloody persecution 
against the free-state men of Kansas. 

But these aggressions on individuals, and on the people of Kan- 
sas, Violent as they are, and dismal and portentous as they arein 
themselves, are more portentous when regarded as the product of 
a tree which is prolific in perennial crops of the same poisonous 
fruits, and which has this most manifest property, that the farther 
it advances in age, and the wider it spreads its roots in the soil, 
the more concentrated and the deadlier becomes the poison 
which it yields. I speak of slavery ; and the third and final spee- 
ification which I make in presenting the evidence of our national . 
iniquity is, that, not for the past winter only, but now for many 
years, it has been most glaringly evident, that the interest of 
slavery is the predominant and controlling force in the policy 
of our National Government. How many of our statesmen— 
how many of those who control the movements of political 
parties—how many who occupy high mer in every depart 
ment of our Government, are forward to humiliate themselves to 
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the service of that dominant interest, and prompt to subordin- 
ate all the principles of our constitution and all the power of 
the nation to the one end of confirming and perpetuating where 
itnow exists, and of planting and protecting where hitherto it 
has not existed, the system of African slavery. 

Ido not stop to ~— slavery as it exists, or its effects, as 
itis ever evolving itself in the slaveholding States. As child 
and youth, and since then as preacher and teacher, I have spent 
twenty-six years of my life in a slave state; and I know from 
cose observation, what slavery is, in its essential elements, and 
what its bitter fruit is, first in its degrading influence on the 
colored race, and then in its dreadful reaction on the whites, 
particularly on the male portion of them. Yet pleasant mem- 
ories of my youthful associations not unfrequently come over 
me; 1am mindful that the garnered dust of three generations 
of my maternal ancestors rest in quiet and safe repose in 
Southern soil ; and I know that I am not disposed to feel un- 
kindly or to speak harshly of the South or of Southern 
people. But I do not hesitate to say, that regard these acts 
of violence upon individuals, and of aggression upon Kansas, 
and of fierce determination and despotism in regard to the 
maintenance and extension of slavery, to which reference has 
been made, as the legitimate fruit of the system of slavery ; and 
that such results are to be expected as a matter of course, when- 
ever that system may acquire an ascendant and protracted pre- 
valence. And I do not hesitate further to affirm my conviction 
that the most enormous organic, legalized, national iniquity, 
which the sun of the nineteenth century looks down upon in 
any Christian land, is African slavery in these United States. 

And now if it shall come to pass, that the government and 
the power of this great nation must be finally committed and 
devoted to the work of defending and diffusing slavery, and of 
making it an unrestricted and perpetual institution upon our 
soil, that, I hesitate not to say, will be the climax of abomina- 
tions in the land. 

Israel of old was brought out of Egypt, and established as a 
separate and conspicuous nation, for the leading purpose, that 
she might by example and by inculcation, maintain the re- 
cognition and worship of the one living and true God, against 
all idolatry. When, as a nation, she fell into idolatry, that 
was a culmination of iniquity, which could not be overlooked 
by the God of Heaven. The terrible destruction referred to in 
that passage of the prophet, which we have been examining, 
came as the consequence and penalty of that defection. 
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Not less designedly on the part of our fathers, and with pro- 
vidential indications of the will of God to that effect, scarcely less 
marked than those which attended the nationalizing of Israel, 
did this Republic acquire its civil existence, for the leadin 
purpose, that as a nation, she might promote justice, establish 
freedom, maintain the rights of man, and be the home of civil 
and religious liberty; and should she prove recreant to her 
high mission, betray this trust for humanity, and commit herself, 
with the position and the power which God has given her, to the 
work of defending and diffusing slavery, that ‘verily will be 
a national defection second only to Israel’s defection from the 
living God, and cannot fail to bring down upon her a no less 
fearful overthrow than that in which the vengeance of God 
was executed against his ancient covenant people. 

And now these acts of violence which have been spoken of, 
these manifestations of the spirit of domination and despotism, 
these fearful strides which we, as a nation, are taking, this 
dread approximation to the position of being committed and 
devoted to the work of defending and diffusing slavery—all are 
before God. They are going upon the record of our nation’s 
deeds and infiuence, which stands ever in his sight, and which 
he looks to in determining our desert and destiny as a nation. 
They are appealing to his justice for retribution, and are hasten- 
ing the day of his consuming vengeance. Verily then, it isa 
time for sighing and crying over the abominations which are 
done in the land, and for the doing by every man, of whatever 
it may be in his power to do, to reform the nation from its in- 
iquities, and to avert the indignation of the God of heaven. 
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Arr. V.—THE LAST SEVEN YEARS OF THE LIFE OF 
HENRY CLAY. 


The Last Seven Years of the Life of Henry Clay. By Carvin 
Cotron, LL. D., Professor of Public Economy, Trinity Col- 
lege, [Hartford, Connecticut.] New York: Published by 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 51 and 53 John Street. 1856. 


Tue author of this book has been long and favorably known 
to the best part of the reading public by his writings on vari- 
ous and widely different subjects. Without being liable tothe 
imputation of versatility of genius or taste, his literary works 
have been diversified as well 90 numerous. So much the better 
for the task which he took in hand when he began the work 
now before us,—and which he has faithfully executed, not only 
to the best of his unquestioned ability, but to the full extent of 
the capability of his subject. Sincere and earnest in his efforts 
to ascertain the truth, industrious and patient in his investiga- 
tions of it, he has been proportionally successful in the expres- 
sion of it on this occasion. He came to this enterprise, in the 

ession of extraordinary advantages and opportunities well 
improved. His personal knowledge of many of the events 
which he narrates, and his intimate association with those who 
rformed the greatest parts in these transactions, have fitted 
im to make this volume what it is—a valuable contribution to 
our contemporaneous political history, and one quite essential 
to the completeness and the preservation of our knowledge of 
the times and of the country in which we live, and have lived. 
He has herein furnished important materials to the future his- 
torian of the events of this age. Asasimple and faithful an- 
nalist, he could have done that. He has pac much more, in 
the unconscious fidelity with which he has in this, (and preced- 
ing works constituting a series of which this is a necessary part 
and the proper conclusion,) both represented and exemplified 
the impassioned admiration and devoted affection which that 
extraordinary man so widely and deeply inspired. 

Such partiality, far from impairing, enhances the value of this 
historic testimony. The author’s fidelity and competency 
being conceded, he instructs by sure facts, which he illustrates 
by inferences and comments, also instructive and interesting, 
though they cannot and will not be adopted by al/ his most 
intelligent readers. 
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Henry Cray possessed and exercised an influence over not 
only the opinions but the affections of his countrymen, difficult 
to explain even now,—and likely to be more difficult, perhaps 
puzzling, to those who may read or write of these things thirty 
years hence, if a sufficient interest in them prevail so long. 
His influence, for good and evil, was great, and was energeti- 
cally, effectively exerted, in both directions, on the men, es 
cially on the young and patriotically hopeful men, of his time, 
The manifest purpose and confessed object of this volume is— 
not only the eulogization of Mr. Clay,—but a defense of his 
conduct in public affairs during the last seven years of his life 
—a defense of what has not been attacked, and which no one 
has cared about enough to feel proveked to make an attack 
on it. 

Our case is not wholly and exactly parallel to that of the 
Lacedemonian who was invited to hear the delivery of a pane 
gyric on Hercules, and who in reply, exclaimed—* On Herew 
les! Why? Who ever thought of blaming Hercules?” The 
gross animal preéminence of the semi-fabulous personification 
of classic or barbarous heroism was nearer to the Spartan’s 
beau-ideal of human perfection than Henry Clay is to what the 
intelligent portion of his countrymen would regard as a model 
of wisdom and goodness, or to their standard of attainable ex- 
cellence in statesmanship and policy. But the inquiry now 
naturally suggested, on the presentation of this bulky and elab- 
orate defense of Mr. Clay’s supplementary course as a politi- 
cian after what was justly deemed the close of his public and 
official career, is—Who has published or uttered anything in 
condemnation or censure of the man since his death? His foes 
having not only ceased to denounce him but actually contradicted 
and very generally retracted their former abuse, why not leave 
the disputable points of the latest portions of his history to the 
willingly charitable judgments or silence of his countrymen, 
both of the present and following generations? No man ever 
had a more liberal allowance of praise while alive and imme- 
diately after death ; and in view of that, it is not very wise or 
well-timed to force upon public notice a vindicatory biography 
of him, demanding criticism, as this certainly does. Mr. Clay’s 
friends Have enjoyed unbounded and anchecked license in their 
posthumous commendations and eulogies of him, it being of 
course understood that the interests of his country and the 
characters of his survivors should not be unjustly sacrificed to 
give an unnatural splendor to the already profuse and extrava- 

ant honors rendered to the un uestionably illustrious dead. 
Fastice to the living, and the establishment of the truth of his- 
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tory require of us an examination of such opinions and comments 
on facts in Mr. Clay’s history, as are set forth in this volume. 
The first chapter begins with a “ Retrospect ” of some of the 
events of 1844, and refers to the accomplishment of Mr. Clay’s 
predictions as to the annexation of Texas and the consequences 
of that act. It gives also a minutely detailed description of 
the complimentary visit to Ashland by the Kentucky Presi- 
dential electors of that year, immediately after casting their 
votes for Clay and Frelinghuysen. "The account of the inter- 
view forcibly suggests two reflections. How deeply that sad 
defeat impressed the hearts of Mr. Clay’s patriotic friends with 
sympathy for his personal disappointment in view of the hu- 
miliating prostration of the over-confident hopes with which 
he and they had looked forward to the anticipated triumph ! 
And how willingly, under the influence of that sympathy, 
they forgot or overlooked, at the time, the very large and es- 
sential part he himself had borne in the production of the re- 
sult! And this kindly oblivious feeling was simultaneously 
revalent among those who most deplored the consequences of 
bis egregious folly, all over the Union. There was not one sen- 
sible, observant man among them all, who could not trace the 
defeat of Mr. Clay and the Whig party to the naturul and ne- 
cessary influence of the idly discursive and exceedingly silly 
letters written by him for publication during the summer and 
autumn of that year,—written in contemptuous disregard of 
the unanimous and urgent expostulations of those who were 
then disinterestedly lavishing their labor, time and means for 
his election. In the final result, it became evident that a 
change of about 2600 votes from the successful candidate to 
him would have given him the electoral ballots of New York, 
and would have made him Presmpenr. In the same State, 
15,000 votes were thrown away on electors pledged to a hope- 
less anti-slavery ballot for J. G. Birney. Two-thirds of these 
(as was proved four years after) could have been secured to a 
whig slaveholder in the position occupied by Mr. Clay when 
he received the unanimous nomination of the National Con- 
vention at Baltimore, May 1st, 1844. Maine and Indiana 
were probably as needlessly lost by the same unparalleled and 
inexcusable folly. Even Mr. Clay himself would have been 
compelled to admit this, if any person had been cruel enough 
to extort from him ¢hen any opinion on the point. His letters 
to Alabama and Georgia on Texas-annexation and the tariff, 
wholly unnecessary as they were for the information of any one 
a to his views on those subjects, although they did not abso- 
lately contradict the plain declarations previously made by 
VOL. XIX. 
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him, were yet so apologetic and equivocal in their tone as to 
farnish his opponents in the Northern states with new and ir- 
resistible weapons against him. It was thus that he encourag- 
ed and delighted his enemies, while he chilled the hearts and 
benumbed the zeal and energies of his friends. 

Much of that affectionate obliviousness of these and many 
other injurious errors of Mr. Clay, was the consequence of the 
saddened feelings with which his most devoted admirers and 
disinterested defenders regarded him, at the time of what they 
justly deemed his final as well as total defeat. To brighten 
that defeat and to cheer him under that disappointment, with 
more than the honors of success, was “a labor of love” with 
them. The catalogue and partial detail of them fills many 

ages of this work. The golden vase from the artisans of 
New York, the silver-mounted scroll containing the farewell 
address of the New York Clay Clubs, the contributions of some 
tens of thousands of dollars by his New York friends for the 

ayment of his debts, with many other heart-free tributes to 
fis still-acknowledged excellences, are mentioned and described 
by his biographer. 

But the much-respected author of the work before us, 
writing—not history, but eulogy—has ignored the great facts 
underlying his careful narrative of these demonstrations. His 
last oo nad is, throughout, an apology for the last seven years 
hes Henry Clay’s life. Probably, no man could have done it 

tter. 

Many pages of this volume are devoted to an account of the 
events and proceedings which caused the nomination and elec- 
tion of Zachary Taylor to the Presidency, in 1848,—four years 
after the time when Henry Clay had willfwlly and wantonly 
thrown away the advantages given him by a unanimous nomi- 
nation from the National Whig Convention. The same pages 
contain an implied and undisguised attack on those who Pl 
moted or favored Taylor’s nomination and election,—Mr. i 
being the principal opposing claimant of the same honors. 
the nomination of Teche Taylor was wrong, either as to 
expediency, or justice and propriety, we are guiltless. Those 
whose opinions or action we may represent “in this connec- 
tion,” are equally so. There were those who did their utmost 
(and that was not little) to secure Mr. Clay’s nomination in 
1848, because they knew that he wished for it, and because 
they knew that he could be elected to the place which he had 
openly sought for more than twenty-eight years. From the 
moment when they clearly understood that Mr. Clay was 3 
candidate, or willing to be such, they “ went in for him, heart 
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and soul,”—as he warmly acknowledged,—by word of mouth 
and grasp of hand, as well as by pen, ink and paper. There 
were others, who, being made to understand quite clearly, in 
1845 and in the beginning of 1846, that Mr. Clay was no 
longer a candidate, and was looking forward cheerfully to a 
bright and calm old age, and a quiet though not unhonored 
grave in or near Ashland, were looking for some new man with 
whom, and in and by whom, that same old Whig party and 
cause might triumph. parang Pre we name, for instance, 
John James Crittenden, John Middleton Clayton, George D. 
Preutice and John Bell. We can name others, if need be; 
but these “ will do for a sample.” 

In the midst of these particularly inopportune and inauspi- 
cious circumstances, Mr. Clay su rg | presented himself as 
a candidate for a renomination to the Presidency, in the let- 
ter, or proclamation, or decree, published soon after his return 
home from New York, in the Spring of 1848. He therein sig- 
nified his wish to be a candidate for a nomination disputed by 
three eminent competitors, (Taylor, Scott, and Webster,) in the 
Philadelphia Convention of June, 1848,—four years after hav- 
ing received such a nomination, when no man’s name was pre- 
sented or even suggested to the Convention in opposition to 
him. He went into that competition, and was thoroughly beat- 
en on the third ballot. 

And here let us suggest that our author is essentially mis- 
taken in his talk about the effects of the “ military feather,” 
in the commencement of Chapter IV, (page 89,) attributing 
the action of the Whig wy , in nominating General Taylor, 
to the mere influence of the disputed military reputation mx 
he acquired by his successes at Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, 
Monterey and Buena Vista. Those events made him known, as 
an honest, modest, unpretending man of plain common sense, 
great simplicity of character, and indomitable courage,—con- 
scientious in doing his duty to the government and the coun- 
try, in all his official relations. The people rejoiced in his sue- 
cesses, and were naturally grateful to him for the glory therefrom 
resulting and accruing to them and their posterity. The most in- 
telligent portion of the people, disconnected from politics regard- 
ed as a trade, very cone iscovered the peculiar excellences of 
General Taylor’s character as unconsciously displayed by him- 
self in his simple official dispatches, reporting to the Federal 
Government what he had done in obedience to its orders. 
Much of that had been done by him successfully and glori- 
ously, notwithstanding the numerous obstacles studiously and 
continually put in his way by President Polk and Secretary 
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Marcy, who had the countenance, sympathy, and aid of Messrs, 
Buchanan and Cass, and their followers, from the first moment 
when his astonishing victories gave him the renown which 
made him dangerous to their several and common ambitious 
Lem oma All their meanly envious plots and efforts to crip- 
ple him, by delaying or wholly withholding his necessary sup. 
lies, and by withdrawing nearly all his regular troops, resulted 
in forcing him into the desperate battle and matchless triumph 
of Buena Vista, which placed him wholly above the reach of 
censure, criticism and cavil. General Taylor was not a great 
strategist, not a very scientific military man ; but he had precise- 
ly the qualities and faculties for the remarkable results to which 
he was providentially conducted. He knew, and so did all in- 
telligent and impartial observers, that from the time when his 
victories on the Rio Grande made him famous, the managers 
and supporters of the Federal Government were doing their 
utmost to insult, harrass, and disgrace him—to deprive him of 
the means of doing his country further distinguished service, 
lest he should gain more and still greater glory thereby. For 
this purpose, Messrs. Polk, Marcy, Buchanan, Cass and their 
associates, willfully and treasonably aided and comforted the 
enemy with which this country was at war by the act of these 
very traitors. They sent General Santa Auna back to Mexico 
in a United States government ship, and put him in condition 
te lead against General Taylor, in a few weeks, the largest and 
most splendid army ever put in the field by Mexico, or by an 
power on this Continent. We all know that it was their 
expectation and intention that General Taylor (deprived of his 
most reliable and favorite veteran troops and officers, in view of 
this wickedly contrived emergency) should be compelled either 
to “shut himself up within the blood-stained walls of Monte- 
rey,” and fortify himself there against a patriotic foe, power- 
ful to besiege hin and insult him even to the city’s gates—or 
to march out and meet, in open battle, that host, fighting on its 
own ground, under the ablest commander that ever led a Span- 
ish-American army to conflict and to victory. He chose the 
latter course—and conquered, against odds of just three to one. 
The managers of the Federal Government, who had made 
General Scutt their willing tool in this attempt to transfer the 
war from the Rio Grande and Nueva Leon, to Vera Cruz and 
the National Road to Puebla and the City of Mexico, had 
allowed General Taylor’s line of communication to be so com- 
letely cut off, that they published their apologies for his 
efeat (which they had prepared and deemed certain) after he 
had actually won that great and bloody victory by his own 
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obstinate courage, and that of his hardy volunteers. He knew 
that they had designed to disgrace him by defeat or retreat; 
and he determined to disappoint them or perish with his whole 


army. 

These were the everts which led to General Taylor’s nomi- 
nation as a candidate for the Presidency—an honor which he 
had neither sought nor expected till it was thrust upon him. 
The Philadelphia Convention, containing many very base men, 
and largely influenced by very base means and motives, pre- 
sented him in due form as the regular Whig nominee, It was 
not until after many of Mr. Clay’s best friends had devoted 
themselves publicly to General Taylor, that the retired states- 
man of Ashland put himself into the field as a competitor for 
that nomination. Mr. Clay had no higher claims to the Presi- 
dency than his previous presentations for election, and his re- 
peated defeats. Many of his blindly selfish friends urged him 
to take that unfortunate position again. And when he did so, 
many others could not find it in their hearts to refuse him 
another effort to place him where they had so long hoped to see 
him. They had no great objections to General Taylor, and 
were willing to aid in his election, if they could not succeed in 
renominating their old and favorite candidate. They knew 
that Taylor was honest and conscientious; they believed him 
capable. He had been, to the last, steadily opposed to the 
annexation of Texas—that opposition being based on constitu- 
tional grounds. He was also opposed to the extension of slavery 
to new territory. So they believed; and so his official con- 
to the day of his death, subsequently proved beyond 

ispute. 

Mr. Clay’s whole conduct, in connection with that Presiden- 
tial nomination and election, is wholly and most deplorably in- 
capable of defense ; and his biographer has done no service to 
the reputation of the man, in calling ublic attention again to 
these painful facts. He has vindicated the truth of history in 
an unintentional way, but at the expense of his hero. For 
Henry Clay has at last become a mere matter of history—no 
longer convertible to the purposes of partisan friends or parti- 
san foes. 

The recall to public animadversion of Mr. Clay’s unwise 
course, in opposition to the administration of President Taylor, is 
equally unfortunate. Mr. Clay, considering himself deepl 
wronged by the nominating Convention, came forth from pri- 
vate life, and, in March, 1849, returned to the Senate, from 
which he had retired, with the pathetic solemnities of an eter- 
nal farewell, in April, 1848. His new senatorial term com- 
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menced simultaneously with the inauguration of President 
Taylor; and it was manifest, even before he took his seat or 
went to Washington, that he was influenced by unfriendly 
feeling towards his successful competitor, by jealousy of the 
President’s high place in the respect, confidence, and affections 
of the people, and seemingly by mortified vanity, if not b 
envy of the marvelous good fortune by which he had attained, 
almost without seeking or attempting it, the high official sta- 
tion which had been the object of fruitless lifelong struggles 
and schemes to half a dozen eminent statesmen who, with the 
whole nation, were hardly informed of his existence, four years 
previously, It was not in Henry Clay’s nature to remain in 
quiet retirement under the provocation of such feelings and 
circumstances. 

The public mind, immediately after the Presidential election, 
had settled down into a very happy tranquillity and a complete 
unconsciousness of any cause for renewed disturbance. The 
Wilmot Proviso had been almost unanimously -adopted by the 
Legislature of every Northern state, except Illinois; and the 
South had been compelled, by the necessity of the case, toa 
hopeless submission, not only to this but to other strong Anti- 
Slavery measures in the same quarter. California was about to 
apply for admission into the ‘Dnion, with a constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery, and was likely to be received with as little 
opposition as was encountered by Wisconsin and Iowa. The 
new territories acquired from Mexico were free from slavery, 
and under the operation of existing law must remain 80. 
There were no movements in the South for secession, nor 
threats of disunion, except, of course, in South Carolina and 
Georgia, where such complaints are chronic, and endemic, and 
harmless—merely furnishing matter of ridicule and amusement 
to the newspapers in other parts of the Union. The slave- 
breeders and slave-traders could look to no part of the territo- 
ries of the United States for a new market. The consolidated 
force of the free states was too overwhelming to permit the 
idea of a successful resistance to such an established order 
of things. 

It was then that Mr. Clay made his ill-omened re-appearance 
on the political stage, to break the calm by wanton, needless 
and mischievous agitation, and to encourage the slave-holders 
to pretensions which they could not otherwise have been in- 
duced to make. Our author has entirely overlooked some of 
Mr. Clay’s most remarkable proceedings about the time of his 
election to his last, mortal, Senatorial term. His presentation 
of himself before the Kentucky Legislature, his reception by 
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unanimous vote, his elaborate speech to them, vilely abusing 
the Whig party for maintaining what they always avowed 
throughout the Union—his violent denunciation of them as an 
Abolition party for adhering to his and their old opinions or 
professions—are wholly unnoticed in this courteous apology for 
those unfortunate “last seven years of the life of Henry Clay.” 

On his journey to Washington, Mr. Clay also availed him- 
self of every opportunity to make clamorous and peice 
appeals to casual assemblies collected in compliment or wel- 
come to him, or out of mere idle curiosity to see and hear a 
man long so conspicuous and famous. He surprised and alarm- 
ed his auditors by telling them of great and before unheard-of 
dangers threatening the peace a perpetuity of the Union. 
His speech at Baltimore, on this occasion, was a particularly 
offensive demonstration of that sort; and on his arrival at 
Washington, he was quiet in his Senatorial chair only while 
awaiting an opportunity to attack the Administration of Presi- 
dent Taylor, as soon as its friends made the first movement in 
favor of a quiet settlement of affairs by urging the immediate 
admission of California. 

In January, 1850, he introduced into the Senate his prolix, 
multifarious, useless, and mischievous Compromise resolutions, 
which, after a six months debate, were DEFEATED, with the 
three bills subsequently reported, designed, and drawn by him, 
to carry out the Compromise principle. But for Mr. Clay’s 
overbearing, meddling interposition, California would have 
been admitted a free State immediately, by a large majority of 
both Houses of Congress, with the cordial approval of a slave- 
holding President, who was urgent and impatient for the adop- 
tion of the measure. The whole proper business of Congress 
was deferred half a year, while Henry Clay was using his in- 
fluence with his personal friends and old partisans everywhere, 
to stir up local dissension Serena the free states, and to 
embolden the South to invent claims and get up pretensions 
which even the outrageous impudence of South Carolina had 
never conceived before. The whole country, before perfectly 
quiet, was put in a universal turmoil. The North was called 
upon to make new concessions which the South had never 
thought of demanding till Mr. Clay suggested them. A new 
‘and more stringent fugitive-slave-law was a thing not asked 
until he proposed it. The State of Texas, by the terms of its 
admission, was solemnly pledged to pay its own debts, without 
recourse to the odeont Gavernaant, and was guaranteed the 
absolute possession of all the many millions of acres of land 
within its boundaries, as undoubtedly more than sufficient to 
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satisfy every just claim against it; and that State did not even 
ask Congress to make any further provision. As for any Texan 
claiin on New Mexico, it had long ago been not only refuted 
but discarded as untenable and absolutely preposterous. Sena- 
tor Benton’s exposition of its utter and ridiculous baselessness 
(in the great debate on Tyler’s Texan treaty, in 1844) was com- 
plete and unanswerable, and remains without an attempt made 
to answer it, even to this day. The Territory of Utah was said 
to require a proper organization of a government by Act of 
Congress, on account of its anomalous condition under the 
naga and secular despotism of Brigham Young. If s0, 
that should have been done immediately ; and so it would 
have been immediately, but for Mr. Clay’s insisting that his 
propositions about slavery should be settled first. The Act for 
its Territorial organization was finally passed. And in what 
particular has the government or condition of that miserable 
country been changed thereby? Yet Mr. Clay would not con- 
sent that the State of California should be admitted until the 
Mormon territory had been regulated by Congress. 

The Seahadal unomsmments of both Utah and New Mexico 
were matters of no immediate importance, easy enough to be 
provided in good time without reference to any other legisla- 
tive measure, and had no need to be entangled with the affairs 
of California, Texas, and the District of Columbia. The arrest 
of fugitive slaves, and the abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trade at the seat of the Federal Government, were also perfectly 
independent subjects, having no more connection with Cali- 
fornia and its application for recognition as one of the 
states of the Union, than it could have have had with the 
question of the admission of Michigan in 1836-7. All these were 
matters that might have remained as they were until this time 
without any notable excitement of the public mind, and could 
have been settled singly in their proper turn, but for Mr. 
Clay’s unjustifiable determination to complicate these hetero- 
geneous questions into an inextricable confusion, and to raise 
sectional clamors in all quarters so as to create the greatest 
possible uproar, that he might obtain the glory of ae 
and calming the hurly-burly by a compromise. Favorite an 
fatal word, with the ever ambitious and never successful Ken- 
tuckian! A compromise between expediency and inexpe- 
diency—between right and wrong—between light and dark- 
ness, a sort of twilight unsuited to the vision of eagle and owl 
alike—was the idea apparently always uppermost in his mind. 
He delighted ‘ by his art to put the waters in a roar,” that he 
might vainly try by some spell to “allay them.” Of those 
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measures so entitled, with which his name was associated, 
there was not one that did not require an unwarrantable and 
needless surrender to insolent aggression and desperate rapa- 
city. In every instance, there was a sacrifice of liberty to ty- 
ranny, of natural justice or of constitutional right and duty 
to avowed treason. 

In this case, when Senators Pearze of Maryland and Bell 
of Tennessee, with other patriotic men of the South, earnestly 
aided the President’s efforts to put an end to the whole trouble 
by the prompt admission of California, he allied himself with 
such men as the infamous Henry 8. Foote, of Mississippi, the 
traitor Arnold Douglas, the dough-faced Cass, and Mason of 
Virginia, author of the abominable fugitive-slave act,—to en- 
courage the ultra pro-slavery men in their resistance and ag- 
gression. 

His six months of agitation were unsuccessful and fruitless, 
as far as concerned any personal triumph on his part. The 
death of the upright and patriotic, though simple-minded Pres- 
ident, and the succession of a cold-blooded, short-sighted and 
thick-headed renegade from Anti-Slavery, resulted in such an 
exercise of Executive influence and patronage as secured the 
final enactment of the worst measures proposed by Mr. Clay— 
the fugitive-slave-law and the unexpected, unsolicited donation 
of $10,600,000 to Texas. 

It is now known and undisputed, that to these closing move- 
ments of Mr. Clay’s political life, are wholly due all the calam- 
ities that have since befallen the Union, a// the subsequent 
encroachments of the merciless and sleepless slaveholding 
tad upon the sacred domain of Freedom,—upon soil solemn- 
y guaranteed to Freedom by that same power, in 1787 and in 
1820. If the South (which but for that causeless and needless 
action of Henry Clay, would not have dared to hope for another 
concession) had lacked the encouragement thus given by the 
North, through Mr. Clay’s much-abused influence over the un- 
reasoning portion of his long-devoted friends here,—the slavery- 
clause would not have been inserted in the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. The Act itself contains the testimony that the Missouri 
compromise, as far as it forbade slavery north of 36° 30’, was 
rendered inoperative, and was virtually repealed by the new 
compromise (i. e. concession to slavery) of which Mr. Clay is 
in this book claimed to be the originator. But the author also 
claims, and reasonably, that Mr. Clay did not expect this result 
of the labors which hurried his unfortunate life to its wntimely 
close. That, however, does not diminish the accountability of 
such a man for such results of his conduct. The conceded fact 
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that Mr. Clay did not foresee these natural consequences of his 
last fatal interference in public affairs, simply and clearly shows 
that he was not the far-sighted and sagacious statesman that 
his a and earnest apologist ae | imagines and 
represents him to have been. That such would, and must, be 
the consequence of this last of all possible “‘ compromises,” was 
plainly seen then, by some of Mr. Clay’s best and most self- 
sacrificing friends. That it was the actual consequence is as 
plain now as the fact that the year 1854 followed the year 
1850. 

Henry Cray died at seventeen minutes after eleven o’clock, 
A. M., on the 29th of June, 1852. He seems to have made an 
effort to live until after he had received and fully enjoyed the 
news of the action of the Whig Presidential Convention at 
Baltimore, a few days previous. After leisurely rumination 
and hearty digestion of the details of Scott’s laboriously 
obtained nomination and Webster’s ignominious rejection, 
he quietly said, “I am comne soon”—(his very last words, 
though they are omitted in this book)—and he wené, soun after 
uttering them. He went. His dust has returned to the earth 
as it was—and his spirit to God who gave it. But his name, 
surviving on the earth, has gone into the domain of history; 
and his words and deeds have become proper subject-matter 
of criticism.’ It is now “in order” to imagine and infer his 
motives. The parliamentary rules are on that point suspend- 
ed, and are inoperative henceforth forever. 

It is true that 

The evil which men do, lives after them,— 

[while] The good is oft interred with their bones. 

So let it 
not be with Henry Cray. So it has not been hitherto—as far 
as the eulogies of the open enemies who belied him while he 
lived, and of the false friends who betrayed him, and the weak 
f ends who flattered and encouraged him then to evil—can 
effect anything. But the inexorable justice of history cannot 
be biased by such formal or natural testimonials; nor will it 
take them into account even in mitigation of sentence. 

Mr. Clay saw in the action of that Presidential Convention, 
that his envious rival and most malignant enemy, who for 
twenty years had pertinaciously cpanel to prevent his nomina- 
tion, and his election when nominated—Danret Wesster—who 
emulously plunged headlong after Clay into the black gulf of 
compromise, had at last received his final political doom to 
hopeless, perpetual exclusion from the same great office which 
had been to each of them the ignis fatwus of along, devious 
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and fruitless pursuit. He saw the mortal shaft speed to the breast 
of his spiteful and disappointed foe, and could not much misca!- 
culate its effect. Haeret lethalis arundo, Four months passed ; 
and Webster, unable either to bear or conceal the agony of his 
mortification and despair, followed his great and nobler an- 
tagonist to the grave. The next week saw Scott undergo a de- 
feat whose humiliating completeness was foreseen with absolute 
certainty, and announced with perfect exactness of vote, after 
his ridiculous nomination and before Mr. Clay’s death,—brief 
as was that interval. 

The personal ambition of these three men, their competition 
with each other for the Presidency, the quarrels continually 
occurring among their partisans, the impatience of each to attain 
the one great object, and the constant efforts of the two latter to 
supplant the former—conspired to keep the most intelligent 
and respectable portion of the American people for the greater 
part of a generation under the feet of the vilest mass of igno- 
rapce and wickedness that ever ruled under the name of Democ- 
racy. How many fruitless days and years of zealous and painful 
labor were sacrificed—how many hopes were kindled a disap- 


pointed—how many lives were wasted and shortened in the 
mighty conflicts which ss the nation, and which all resulted 


so unfortunately to the whole Union, in consequence of the selfish 
ambition and foolish management of these three old men, and 
about a dozen more, equally selfish and foolish ! 

In the light of the present, we may defy the partisans of 
each and all of them to show that the world or any part of it 
was ever any better for either of them having lived in it. 

It is quite clear that neither of them deserved success in that 
life-long effort to obtain the Federal Chief Magistracy,—inas- 
much as the errors and follies of all three were the effective and 
sufficient causes of their defeat and of the disappointment of a 
multitude of men, not less patriotic, and far more disinterested 
and meritorious. 

There is no justice or propriety in blaming the American 
people for the il success of Mr. Clay, his competitors and as- 
sociates in those great public efforts. Living, dying, and dead, 
he has been the recipient of honors and favors never offered to 
any other politician of his own or any other land or time. 
The people of this country (especially that portion of them 
justly claiming a large majority of the intelligence and re- 
spectability) have made themselves positively ridiculous in the 
eyes of all the rest of mankind, by their lavish bestowal of 
honor and extravagant landation on their most prominent pub- 
lic men during the last thirty or forty years. And, what is the 
more remarkable and still more discreditable,—there has never 
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been one of all those who have been the subjects of this enor. 
mous ante-humous eulogization that has not, most evidently, 
been spoiled by it and puffed up into a preposterous over-esti- 
mate of his own merits, powers, and prospects. 

That generation of (temporarily) great men has very nearly 
passed away. Let it be hoped that those who are, or may be, 
succeeding to their places will avoid, if possible, the manifest 
errors common to the whole group,—learning therefrom 
how little solid or permanent value these exaggerated public 
compliments really have. And it is also to be hoped that the 
rising and risen generation of the people may be induced to 
be more sparing of a commendation which has now become 
so cheap and vulgar, and such a matter of mere form, as to 
render both giver and receiver objects of suspicion, if not of 
contempt. A people so given to exaggerated praise are in 
some danger of being thought quite deficient in proper self 
respect, and miserably faulty in judgment. The proper regn- 
lation of public affairs in this country, and the right adminis- 
tration of the Federal and State Governments, do not require 
any very high order of genius, or great brilliancy of talent. 
Thoroughly honest men of good quiet common sense, sound 
judgment, and steady industry, wholly under the influence of 
a conscientious regard for duty—are the great want of this 
people and their government. For fluent orators and volum- 
nous writers, there can be no great demand now, and for a long 
time to come. 

But, a single instance of a public man elevated to high sta- 
tion, and honored with the applause of the nation, without be- 
traying great vanity, this age has notseen inthiscountry. That 
place remains open to a future President of the United States. 
. The author of the book before us—after a very protracted 
and laboriously minute account of Mr. Clay’s long funeral, and 
the various public performances of many insignificant men, 
who sought to give themselves importance thereby,—finishes 
his work with a “ Resumé of the life and character of Henry 
Clay,”—in which, of course, he demonstrates, to his own satisfac- 
tion, that Mr. Clay was always in the right, and that if he ever 
had been in the wrong, it would have been perfectly proper for 
him to be so. He notices nothing wrong in Mr. Clay’s enter- 
ing the United States Senate, on taking the oath to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United States, which he vio- 
lated in the very act of taking his seat before he was thirty 
years of age. According to Mr. Clay’s own account, he was 
not thirty years old until thirty-nine days after the expiration of 
the-period of his first Senatorial service. No apology or pal- 
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liation can be offered for this wholly indefensible act ; and yet 
the book has not one word in condemnation or censure of it. 
Mr. Clay urged President Madison and Congress into the war 
of 1812, and afterwards helped to make a treaty of peace that 
did not secure one of the objects of the war. He made a 
speech against the chartering of a United States Bank, in 1811, 
and made a speech in favor of the same thing in 1816. He 
was opposed to a Navy in Mr. Jefferson’s time, and was 
actively in favor of building a Navy after he had urged the 
country without one into a war with a power that was then 
without a rival on the seas. He advocated the recognition of 
the Independence of the South American republics and of 
Greece, which was done in due time ; and he deserves credit for 
the effort, though neither of those countries has ever enjoyed 
one day of good government or true liberty since. A baser 
kingdom and people than the Greek, the whole world knows 
not. Their merciless intolerance and almost universal brigand- 
age show now that they need a sterner master than the Turk. 

Mr. Clay was one of the founders and nearly the first and 
last advocate of the American Colonization Society, whose 
scheme of benetiting America and Africa, after forty years of 
vast expenditure of money and life, has resulted in no good to 
either country, and no improvement in the condition of either 
race. And this was Mr. Clay’s great scheme for the imme- 
diate removal of the evils of slavery. 

So in 1816, Mr. Clay effectively advocated a high protective 
Tariff; and in 1820 and 1824 urged the passage of one still 
more protective. In 1832, after his defeat at the Presidential 
election of that year, he introduced the bill which by his ex- 
ertions and influence became the Tariff Compromise Act, by 
which the protective system was abolished and the duties 
gradually brought down to the free-trade standard of 20 per 
centum ad valorem, yielding to the Federal Treasury a revenue 
of less than $10,000,000 per annum. Those various operations 
are all given in evidence of wise statesmanship. 

Mr. Clay’s acceptance of the appointment of Secretary of 
State from President John Quincy Adams, though morally 
right, was grossly impolitic.—and was destructive of all the 
immediate personal interests of both. Mr. Clay’s term of ser- 
vice in the Department of State brought him no accession of 
distinction om fame. He should have refused the office, even 
ifthe imputations upon Mr. Adams and himself had never been 
invented by James Buchanan, whose baseness in that affair now 
stands mg ome not only by those whom he slandered, but by 
Jackson himself. Had he refused it, the lie would have been 
stifled in the slanderer’s throat. 
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Then there was Mr. Olay’s studiously prepared anti-abolition 
— in the Senate, (made under the advice of those judicious 

orthern friends who were generally his chosen counselors,) 
which just exactly lost him the nomination at Harrisburg, in 
December, 1839. 

And besides these, there were the blunders upon blunders of 
all his later life, which we have already made subject of 
comment. 

The character and history thus presented, cannot be justly 
styled that of a true statesman or sagacious politician. It is not 
pretended that he was a scholar or a philosopher in any sense 
or degree. He was neither wise nor prudent, nor learned, nor 
witty. He was a bold brave man, of noble impulses and laud- 
able ambition, desiring to elevate himself by honorable 
means. He was a great orator, an eloquent declaimer, a 
powerful reasoner, though not a finished logician. Over the 
feelings and affections of others he exercised a wonderful and 
— sway: over his own passions and weaknesses he mani- 
ested great want of restraining judgment. But with all his 
defects, mental and moral, without craft or demagogical trick 
or fawning, or falsehood, he made himself the most beloved and 
honored and lamented of all the best men of his age and clime. 

He inspired in the hearts of millions such zeal in his cause, 
such affection to his person, such devotion to him in life and 
death, as were never the joy and glory of any other man in 
America. His fame is almost the greatest marvel of our time. 
To posterity it will seem the greatest of all. His commanding 
preéminence above his coevals (among whom were so many 
that were above him in judgment, in taste, in knowledge of books 
and men, and his superiors even in eloguence) was the irresisti- 
ble and yr gree effect of qualities of his nature instinctively 
perceived and appreciated by multitudes of those who were 
the hardest to excite by such influences, and who are now, as 
they were then, unable to explain how he so wrought upon 
their sympathies, conquered their prejudices, and kindled in 
them such fiery enthusiasm in his behalf. 

That he was passionately and purely a patriot, no one doubts 
or denies. That he ever sought, or would have ever consented 
to obtain or enjoy any honor, to the injury of his country, or 
by the sacrifice of what he believed to be truth or duty,—no 
one suspects or imagines. Unquestionably, he always desired 
to be right. Nothing could ever have Frightened im from 
being or doing right. Undoubtedly, he sincerely had rataer 
BE RIGHT THAN BE Presipent. It was a t misfortune to be 
neither,—after trying so long and so hard to be both. 
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Then, Jet none emulate his fame or seek to follow in his 
devious though so often upward footsteps, without superior 
power over the common weaknesses of human nature, and 
without a sure and singular exemption from the faults which 
are almost uniformly associated with the qualities that win 
such strong admiration and personal attachment, such deep and 
lasting devotion. Notwithstanding his uniform ill success in 
his personal aims and patriotic enterprises, he has “made 
his mark on his time,” and has imprinted much of his impas- 
sioned, hopefully patriotic spirit on the characters of the best 
of his countrymen in the generation now following. 

The very name of Henry Cray will long possess that magic 
and spirit-kindling influence which (as we know by his own sin- 
cere confession) was a wonder even to himself. Its vindictive 
energy is working at this moment, unnoticed by heedless and 
heartless politicians, to accomplish the defeat and disgrace of 
the meanest of his many cowardly slanderers. 

Gone though he is to his dread account, he “ has left behind 
powers that will work for him.” For many yet live and labor 
who said to him, when they believed that his political course 
was finished, 

“The monumental marble will be cold in its testimonials of 

our greatness and renown ; but our glowing spirits and burn- 
ing words shall bear you better, warmer witness. The gran- 
ite shall sooner moulder than these living memorials shall fail ; 
for the hearts in which our blood will beat, shall swell and thrill 
in other ages at the utterance of your name, with emotions of 
gratitude and affection derived with life from us, and continued 
while any remain—worthy of America and liberty.” 
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Arr. VI—RECENT ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Treaty of Paris, signed March 30, 1856. 


Mr. Marcy's Letters to Mr. Seibels and Count de Sartiges. 
Published in the National Intelligencer, September 16, 1855, 


Tue peace of Paris, concluded in March last, between the 
leading powers of Europe, not only put an end to a very serious 
and threatening war, but was made also the occasion for set- 
tling—as far as the parties to the peace were concerned—some 
important principles in international law. To this newest 
aspect of the law of nations, and if our limits will permit, to 
some other of the more recent evidences of progress in this 
science, we invite our readers’ attention for a few moments. 

In the body of the treaty we find a stipulation in regard to 
the use of the Danube for the purposes of navigation, which 
calls for a few remarks. 

It would seem clear, according to natural justice, that if the 
mouth of a navigable river lies in one state, and its upper 
waters in another, the latter nation ought to have the right of 
free passage to the sea. The importance of human intercourse 
to the improvement of the whole world is so great, that it is 
pointed out in divine providence as a part of God’s economy for 
mankind. A nation may indeed decide to live within itself, 
and make no exchanges with foreigners ; but to cut off a na- 
tion from such intercourse, when it is ready to give all proper 
guarantees not to disturb the quiet or safety of another state 
in its transit, and to pay all fair expenses, seems contrary not 
only to the law of benevolence, but to the law of justice. And 
these principles are eminently applicable in the case of rivers, 
which are made and filled by no mortal hands, which are God’s 
canals, not merely to drain the more elevated country, but to 
bear merchandise between these inland districts and the ocean. 

But international law has not hitherto conceded the full right 
of using such streams to nations living on their upper waters. 
There has been an imperfect right, it is said, in the case ; that 
is, benevolence demands that it should be conceded ; but the 
right cannot be enforced, nor is its refusal just ground for war. 
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Such was the theory in regard to navigable rivers; but the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815* established a general rule in re- 
spect to =e rivers, which is more in accordance with natu- 
ralequity. It ordained that the use of navigablestreams, which 
separate or traverse States, from the point where navigation 
commences to the sea, should be entirely free,—and not denied, 
as far as commerce is concerned, to any one; but that a uniform 
police, as favorable as possible to the commerce of all nations, 
might regulate the details of such navigation. A controversy ~ 
having arisen in 1831, as to what was to be understood by the 
Rhine, it was decided that navigation upon this stream should 
be open through the mouths called the Waal and the Leck, and 
through the artificial canal of Voorne. 

This treaty covered all the European rivers which run 
through more than one state, except the Danube. By the 
treaties of Bucharest in 1812, and of Adrianople in 1829, the 
commercial use of the Danube was to remain common to the 
subjects of Turkey and Russia. But, by the late treaty of Paris, 
the rules of the Congress of Vienna are applied to this river 
also. It thus becomes a thoroughfare of commerce, under cer- 
tain regulations adopted for the improvment of the channel. 

A similar movement in advance of the older policy, a little 
before the treaty of Paris, affected one of the principal rivers of 
this continent Let us be allowed to back a little, in order 
to set forth this movement more clearly. In the first years after 
the independence of the United States was acknowledged, Spain 
was disposed to claim exclusive control over the Mississippi 
below the point where the Southern boundary of the United 
States struck the river. But by the treaty of San Lorenzo el 
Real in 1795, the use of the river, and liberty todeposit and to 
export goods from New Orleans, was granted to citizens of the 
United States. The arguments of our negotiators, in endeavoring 
to persuade the Spanish Government that we hada right to the 
use of the river, seem to be weakened by a certain inconsistency, 
and not to assert the true ground. They claim a right as real as 
any other, but concede it to be an imperfect right. Now, as an 
imperfect right is one which cannot be reduced to the rule of 
justice and enforced, they admit that Spain is under no obliga- 
tion to open the river. The treaty above spoken of was not 
long in operation before we exercised sovereignty over the 
mouth and the whole cuurse of Mississippi. 

The navigation of the St. Lawrence was more rigidly closed 
to visits from our vessels. The British Government always 





* Articles 108, 109 in Wheaton’s Elements, Appendix, page 639. 
VOL. XIX. 387 
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stood on the strict law of nations as then prevailing, while the 
United States went back of a positive code to the principles of 
natural equity and justice. Meantime canals and railroads 
having bound the West to the Atlantic sea-board, and New 
York having become a financial center for this continent, the 
importance of the question was considerably lessened. By the 
treaty of June 5, 1854, commonly called the reciprocity treaty, 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence, as well as of the canals of 
Canada, was thrown open to citizens of the United States, on 
the same conditions which are imposed upon the subjects of 
Great Britain. This privilege, however, might be revoked b 
the British Government upon due notice. The United States, 
on their part, conceded to the other party the free navigation 
of Lake Michigan. 

It is unlikely that, as far as the freedom of river navigation is 
concerned, the world will go backward. All the great rivers 
of Europe and North America are now open to those who live 
upon their waters; and no interior nation is necessarily prohib- 
ited from exchanging visits with the rest of mankind on a 
triendly footing. 

Another provision of the treaty of Paris, politically as well 
as commercially important, regulates the use of the Bleck Sea. 

While the shores of the Black Sea, and the avenue to it, were 
exclusively within Turkish jurisdiction, it seemed reasonable to 
place that sea in the same category with a river included 
within the territory of a single nation ; no ship, especially no 
national ship, had a right to enter the Hellespont or pass by ‘the 
blue Symplegades.’ And when Russia, by conquest, acquired 
territory upon this sea, the question of trade lay within the 
jurisdiction of the two powers. By the treaty of Adrianople, 
Russian vessels, and others belonging to powers at amity with 
Turkey, might enter the straits and pursue their way into the 
inner ocean. Turkey, however, very properly prohibited all 
armed vessels from running into this channel ; ct by the treaty 
of London in 1841, the five powers there represented agreed to 
respect that restriction. 

n the recent treaty, the contracting powers are again pled 
to respect this restriction on national vessels—a restriction 
which is evidently necessary to the security of the Turkish capi- 
tal. The Black Sea itself is neutralized, or rendered free for the 
mercantile vessels of all nations ; and no flag of war, whether be 
longing to the powers having control over the shores or to any 
other, can be seen upon its waters. The only exception to this 
is, that Russia and Turkey are allowed to keep up a coast ser- 
vice, the number of vessels for this purpose being determined 
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by a convention between these two states at the time of the 
treaty, and not being capable of modification afterwards with- 
out the consent of the other contracting powers. 

May it not be hoped, that however Russia may itch to equip 
anew navy on the Euxine, the free navigation of the Danube, 
and the freedom of the sea itself, will render all schemes of 
conquest on these waters impracticable, as arraying the rest of 
Europe against them. 

A movement indicating a liberal policy somewhat analogous 
to this, marked the negotiations between this country and 
England in 1854. 

he right to fish upon the sea, and for aught that appears on 
the Banks of Newfoundland, is open to all nations; but of 
course there is no right to dry and cure fish even on the unset- 
tled coasts belonging to any sovereign, without the permission 
ofthe same. By the treaty of 1783, in which Great Britain 
acknowledged the independence of the United States, she con- 
ceded to the citizens of the latter permission to fish not only on 
the Banks, but on those coasts of Newfoundland, which were 
used by British fishermen for that purpose, as well as along the 
coasts and in the bays and creeks of British America generally ; 
but the right of drying and curing fish was conceded only 
along the unsettled coasts of Nova Scotia, Labrador, and the 
Magdalen Islands, and not on the island of Newfoundland. 

This right, of course, was terminated by the war in 1812, and 
the treaty of Ghent contained no provisions respecting the 
fisheries. The claim made on our part, that the articles of the 
peace of 1783, relating to the fisheries, were in their nature 
perpetual and so not annulled by the war, seems to have been 
utterly unfounded. A convention, concluded in 1818, again 
opened the privilege. The people of the United States might 
now fish, as well as cure and dry fish, on the greater part of the 
coast of Labrador and Newfoundland, so long as the same 
should continue unsettled. This privilege was, however, ac- 
companied with a renunciation on the part of the United States 
of the liberty “to take, dry or cure fish on or within three 
marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors, of 
his Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, not included 
within the above mentioned limits.” 

Such was the state of our relations to Great Britain as to this 
1. until the treaty of 1854. By this treaty was given to our 

hermen leave to take fish, excepting shell fish, on the coasts 
and in the bays, harbors and creeks of British America, from 
which they had been excluded before, without limit as to dis- 
tance from the shore, as well as leave to land, for the purpose 
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of drying their nets and curing their fish. A reciprocal privi- 
lege was conceded to British subjects, of fishing along the coasts 
of the United States, from the 36th degree of latitude north- 
wards. In both cases the liberty does not include salmon and 
shad fisheries in rivers and in the -nouths of rivers. 

We have given only that article of this treaty, which related 
to a delicate and agitating subject, on which the passions of men 
might easily ferment into a war. Other articles, conceived in 
the same spirit of liberality, promise to cement peace by the 
strong bond of common interests. 

The treaty of Paris, which thus carried out the principles of 
the treaty of Vienna in regard to river navigation, and secured 
the freedom of the Black Sea,was signed on the 30th of March, 
On the 16th of April, the same powers by their plenipoten- 
tiaries rnade a solemn declaration, which forms an era in the 
history of international law. After stating that the uncertainty 
of maritime law gives rise to differences of opinion between 
neutrals and belligerents, which may occasion serious difficul- 
ties and even conflicts, the document proceeds to mention the 
following points, as agreed upon between the powers, who were 
parties to the treaty : 


That privateering is henceforth to be abolished ; 

That the neutral flag shall cover enemy’s goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war; 

That neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, 
are not liable to capture under an enemy’s flag; and 

That blockades, in order to be binding, must be maintained 
by a force suflicient really to prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy. 


The parties to this declaration engage to a to the 


notice of states not represented in the Congress of Paris, and 
add that it is not binding, except between those powers who 
have acceded or shall accede to it. By an accompanying pro- 
tocol, it is agreed that the four principles of the deckeatiiien shall 
be indivisible; so that powers which accept. of them, shall be 
restricted from entering “into any arrangement in regard to 
the application of the right of neutrals in time of war, which 
does not at the same time rest on the four principles contained 
in the declaration.” 

In regard to these principles, it may be observed first, that 
the declaration touching blockades is merely an affirmation of 
what is now acknowledged to be international law, and appears 
as such in all treatises on this science. It is, however, a gaiD 
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for ore that paper blockades, with their injustice towards 
neutrals and the endless train of negotiations for damages com- 
ing after, should have an end put to them by the very states 
which formerly rivaled one another in their innovations on the 
received practice of blockade. Another remark for which they 
eall is, that the question of “‘ contraband of war,” one of the most 
difficult and perplexing when we come to its details, is passed 
over in silence. It would have been greatly for the advan 

of mankind, if the great powers who made the treaty of Paris, 
had specified what articles are contraband of war, and espe- 
cially how provisions are to be considered. 

But it is more important to remark, that in this document 
the neutral flag is made to cover the goods that are carried 
under it. The opposite doctrine—not indeed without attempts 
to change it even by force on the part of neutrals—has hither- 
to prevailed, and while our government has ever been seeking 
to establish the principle that free ships make free goods, our 
courts have accepted the other principle as a part of interna- 
tional law. The advance and improvement in public law here is 
very great. This arrangement marks a time when the interests 
of peace carry the ma over those of war. The same great 
maritime power, which crushed the Baltic confederacy, and 
through the war with Bonaparte, restricted neutrals within the 
narrowest boundary of rights, is now a party to a rule which 
neutrals have longed for but almost despaired of. Great Bri- 
tain proclaims that her interests are on the side of peace, that 
she expects to be a neutral in future wars, that she relinquishes 
that interpretation of the law of nations which she was ready 
to enforce at the cannon’s mouth. 

Postponing what we might have to say of the agreement 
concerning privateering, we may ask why these four princi- 
ples were made indivisible? Or since the third and fourth of 
them are not new, why is the rule that free ships make free 
goods united inseparably with an agreement to abolish letters of 
marque? Does the reason lie in England’s unwillingness to give 
up the old understanding in regard to neutral ships, unless by 
keeping the ocean free from private armed vessels, she can gain 
something to her commerce, which shall be a sort of compensation? 
Or as the parties to the treaty were well aware of the strong de- 
sire of the United States to introduce such a rule into the in- 
ternational code, and aware also of our dependence in war upon 
privateers as well as of the readiness of our citizens to rush into 
such a warfare,—did they mean to secure themselves against our 
depredations upon their commerce, while they held out to us 
the long coveted position of safety and of freedom from search 
for our own vensale? 
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In this view of it, the declaration may be considered as q 
counter-movement to the efforts of our Government to obtain 
from the states of Europe a new arrangement of international 
law touching the rights of neutrals. The President informs us 
in his message of December 4, 1854, that the disposition on 
the part of Great Britain and France in the early part of the 
late war with Russia, to relax the strictness of the rights of 
war on the seas, led our government to renewed efforts to pro- 
cure the recognition of the doctrines that free ships make free 
goods, and that a friend’s goods are exempt from seizure on an 
enemy’s vessel. To the propositions made for this object some 
powers had not then sapanaed ; others, as Russia and the two 
Sicilies, had given their assent ; while Prussia approved indeed 
of a project for a treaty to this effect, but proposed to add an 
article providing for the renunciation of privateering. As to this 

dent makes the obvious canadie that with such an in- 


ternational rule, “ the commerce of a nation having a small 
naval force will be at the mercy of an enemy maintain- 
ing a powerful fleet.” This, of course, in a contest with Eng- 
land, whose navy is ten times as large, and her commercial 
marine not much larger than ours, would place us at a great 
disadvantage. We should be compelled to depart from our 
present peaceful policy, and become a great naval pres 


Nor would the United States be better situated, thinks the 
President, in a war with secondary naval powers ; for the’ extent 
and exposed condition of our commerce would give any of 
them a like advantage over us. 

The President goes on to say that the proposition to forego a 
resort to privateering is not worthy of more favorable consider- 
ation than a proposition to forego using the services of volun- 
teers on land. We fail to see the justice of this remark. That 
there is a difference between the motives of volunteers on land 
and privateers-men, or if not, that there is less control over the 
latter, must be obvious to all. To cite but one authority for 
this,—Mr. Wheaton says that “ this practice [of privateering] 
has been justly arraigned, as liable to gross abuses, as tending 
to encourage a spirit of lawless depredation, and as being in 
glaring contradiction to the more mitigated modes of wartare 
practiced by land.” 

We only cite the closing words of the President on this 
topic. “ The proposal to surrender the right to employ priva- 
teers is professedly founded on the principle, that private 
oroperty of unoffending non-combatants, though enemies, should 
be exempt from the ravages of war; but the proposed sur- 
render goes but that little way in carrying out that principle, 
which equally requires that such private property should not be 
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seized or molested by national ships of war. Should the lead- 
ing powers of Europe concur in proposing, as a rule of inter- 
zational law, to exempt private property upon the ocean from 
seizure by public armed cruisers, as well as by privateers, the 
United States will readily meet them upon that broad ground.” 
These latter weighty words will claim our attention before 
long; we only notice now the assertion that the proposal to 
abandon privateering is founded on the principle that non- 
combatant enemies should suffer no more on sea than they 
suffer on land according to the present rules of warfare. When 
this is said, are not other reasons for giving up privateering 
overlooked? Do not some writers recommend this measure, 
who yet maintain that private property on the sea is differently 
situated, in regard to an enemy, from the same oy om on 
land,—that to cripple the enemy’s commerce is more likely to 
force him into a just peace than any exactions or plundering 
expeditions on the shore. 
hese views of the President are repeated in the documents 
from the able pen of Mr. Marcy, which were submitted to the 
Senate on the 12th of August last. The papers in question are, 
first, a letter to Mr. Seibels, our chargé at Brussels, directing 
him to urge upon the Belgian government the disastrous con- 
sequences which will result from the adoption of this “ declara- 
tion ” to all nations without powerful navies; and second, a re- 
ply directed to M. de Sartiges, French Ambassador, at Wash- 
ington, who had invited the Government of the United States 
to give in its adhesion to the declaiation. This reply is dated 
the 28th of July last, and has already been extensively com- 
mented upon in Europe, although but little has been said or 
thought about it, or the subject of it,in this country. This 
silence is owing not so much to the absorbing nature of our 
present political canvass, as to the want of interest felt by the 
mass of the people in this country in international questions. 
And this want of interest has brought it about that the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary practically decide such questions for 
themselves, without asking leave. We should like to know 
what is the standard for international law among us? If the 
Supreme Court of the United States decides on the validity of 
a certain article of this code, it is a valid decision. Accord- 
ingly, it is for us good international law that property and debts 
of enemies within the country can be confiscated, if Congress 
so pleases. If the President and Senate make a treaty contain- 
ing some stipulation as to the rights of war or of neutrals, that 
is good between us and the other party to the treaty. Ifa law 
is passed by Congress containing a sanction to any part of this 
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code, it isa good and valid sanction. But what is the opinion 
of the President or Secretary worth, except so far as the former, 
in the exercise of his constitutional power, can refuse his assent 
toany given arrangements while he holds office. And yet, when 
Mr. laares roclaimed the doctrine which goes by his name, 
it went over Europe as if the legitimate Deere had determined 
in the case; and to this day, notwithstanding resolutions of Con- 
gress to the contrary, it passes with many for a final announce- 
ment of an American principle of interference. 

But to return to the Secretary’s reply. This document not 
only sets forth the reasons why the United States cannot ad- 
here to the declaration, but criticizes also the declaration itself, 
and proposes a substitute. It was not difficult to pick flaws 
in this paper; in fact, its texture does not speak of a practiced 
statesman. It begins with the proposition that the uncertain- 
ties of maritime law give rise to differences of opinion and to 
conflicts between belligerents and neutrals. Therefore the 
plenipotentaries now attempt to introduce fixed principles into 
the international code. One of these principles is that priva- 
— shall be abolished. But there has been a fixed prin- 
ciple hitherto, and no uncertainty in regard to privateers. 
They have always been allowed. Only two treaties of brief 
continuance restricted the use of them as between the con 


tracting parties. Another of tke principles is that blockades 
to be binding must be effective. But this is the doctrine of all 
writers on this branch of law ; and the opposite practice during 
the war with Sipe was in plain violation of neutral rights. 


The reasons then for the declaration can apply only to two of 
its provisions, and illogically reach the others. 

Such is the Secretary’s just criticism. He then proceeds to 
consider the reasons which may have induced the Congres of 
Paris to seek the abolition of privateering. If one reason was 
the desire to protect private property on the sea, why not adopt 
the President’s proposal in his message of December, 1854, and 
give it protection even against national vessels? If it be urged 
that privateers are more apt than a regular navy to disregard 
neutral rights, this pretense is not well sustained by modern 
experience. If it be urged that privateers are stimulated by 
the hope of prize-money, so are the officers and crews of national 
vessels. Here we seem to discover the astute lawyer, making 
the best of his side, rather than the statesman, giving due 
weight to considerations on both sides. We can hardly per 
suade ourselves that experience does not contradict the Secre- 
tary’s assertion. And sure we are, that there are causes which 
secure the officers and men in the public service from the 
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demoralizing influences which must act on the captains and 
erews of privateers. The Secretary of State cannot but be 
perfectly aware of this. 

Again the inquiry is made, what are privateers? If this 
rule should prevail, would it not be impracticable to determine 
what vessels belonged to this class, and thus the way be opened 
for new controversies, in which the stronger naval powers would 
enforce their judgments? Whether the glorious uncertainty 
of law would creep into these provisions, Mr. Marcy knows far 
better than we. e are not, however, satisfied that this de- 
— of vessels is not susceptible of a sharp definition. 

he main reason for refusing to accede to the declaration, 
although the same as that urged in the President’s message, is set 
forth with a good deal of power. The United States cannot con- 
sent to maintain alarge Navy. It is expensive, and “ a menace 
to peace among the nations.” But this we must do, if we must 
give up privateering, or else be deprived of our only efficient 
means of opposing a larger naval power. Such a power would 
hold its inferior in check by one Palf, or less, of its fleet, and 
with the rest sweep the commerce of its enemy from the ocean. 
Such a power, it is not obscurely intimated, has been at work in 
ringing about an arrangement which would result in yield- 
ing the empire of the seas to her fleet. It is no doubt true, 


that Great Britain, in a war with the United States, would 
be vastly benefited by the abolition of gpayace Owing 
ble t 


to the vigor and daring of our seamen, it is probable that the 
injury we could inflict on her, would be greater than that she 
could inflict on us. But the Secretary leaves the impression as 
if he thought the injury from privateers would be all on one 
“| We respect our English reiatives too much to believe 
this. 

One sentiment expressed by Mr. Marcy, if he meant to give 
it the broad sense which it wears on its face, ought to be 
strongly condemned. No nation, says he, “ acts wisely, if it 
voluntarily surrenders the right to resort to any means sanc- 
tioned by international law, which, under any circumstances, 
may be advantageously used for defense or aggression.” How, 
then, can ten be ever abandoned, or how can the 
principle be ever disclaimed, that the United States, if Con- 
gress thinks best, may confiscate the property of non-combatant 
enemies within its bounds, or debts due to them, at the break- 
ing out of a war? What progress can there be in the treatment 
of neutrals by belligerents, or of belligerents by each other, if 
this sentiment is to be carried out in practice ? 

The proposition is now renewed, that all private property on 
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the seas, except it be contraband, be exempt from seizure. On 
the acceptance of this rule, privateering will fall of course. 
With this addition, the government of the United States will 
adopt the declaration. Phat is, it shall be our understanding of 
international law, on the mere consent of the President py 
Secretary, to be overthrown by the old rule, whenever a new 
administration sees fit to make the change. 

But if the provision in question could become the fixed 
policy of all Christian states, sanctioned by the sovereign 
authority, and irrevocable when war dissolves treaties of peace, 
would it or would it not be for the interests of humanity? 
Let us look at what may be said on both sides. 

First, it would seem that nations would have less motive to 
abstain from war than now. There is at present a reluctance 
to go to war, from a knowledge of the effect which war 
would have uponcommerce. But in the case supposed, a part 
of this reluctance would cease. The trade goes on as before, 
except that portion of it which sought the country of the other 
belligerent. 

It might be said, too, that wars, when once begun, would 
last longer than at present. Wars cease, if the cause is an ordi- 
nary wrong, and not an injury affecting the life and stirring ? 
the soul of a nation, whenever the combatants become tired. 
And they become tired, when they feel the loss of those com- 
forts and of that briskness of trade which they now know how to 
value. Is it not better to have wars, if they ‘ must needs come,’ 
decided soon by a summary process, instead of lingering on 
from year to year? At present, the injury of a war to ana- 
tion, if waged only on the sea, is that the commerce of that 
nation, with all parts of the world, is put in peril. After the 
adoption of the rule proposed by our Government, the com- 
merce between the belligerents alone will be suspended, but 
all other descriptions of trade, except to and from blockaded 
ports, and in articles of contraband, will be pursued as before. 
And it is obvious that the ability to continue the war will be 
increased by the fact that trade will pursue most of its wonted 
channels. 

Again, might we not say, at least on Mr. Marcy’s principles, 
that the rule will not prevent the use of privateers, or some- 
thing like them, in public warfare? The Government has ony 
to toe into its pay any vessels which can be furnished wit 
arms, and the rule is evaded. 

Still further, with this rule adopted, what is to prevent a 
nation, with a large navy, from crippling the resources of one 
which is far inferior in this respect ? e will make the case 
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our own and appeal to that Anglophobia, or rather that mingled 
fear and hate of England, which appears throngh a veil indeed, 
but still appears in this document. What is to prevent En- 
gland, with her immense navy, from blockading the principal 

rts of the United States? She is secure on the seas. e 
right of taking her merchant-vessels, is no longer a war right. 
She can destroy our commerce‘with more effect than when she 
felt the need of guarding and convoying her merchantmen, 
and was looking out for privateer clippers on every side. 

But, on the other hand, the good effects of this new proposi- 
tion are so obvious, that its favorable reception, where it has been 
made known by the letter of Mr. Marcy, is not to be wondered 
at. The commercial classes, in time of war, will pursue, with- 
out interruption, nearly all the branches of a legitimate trade. 
The war will be between governments, and if they have credit, 
the burden of taxation, for the time being, need not be in- 
creased. Thus mere commercial prosperity calls for such a 
rule with a loud voice. No doubt, on alow, selfish calculation 
of advantages, the gain to neutrals would be greater, if private 
citizens of the belligerent states were excluded from their ordi- 
nary channels of trade, and neutrals should occupy their places; 
but as it is the interest of the whole world, that the whole 
world should prosper, we presume that this consideration would 
have little weight. 

Having made this proposition, the Secretary goes a step 
farther, and says that a due regard to the fair claims of neu- 
trals seems to require some modification, if not an abandon- 
ment of the doctrine in relation to contraband trade. The 
laws of blockade, he thinks, will afford all the remedies against 
neutrals that the parties to the war can justly claim. A further 
interference with the ordinary pursuits of neutrals is contrary, 
he affirms, to the obvious dictates of justice. This view of the 
subject would restrict the annoying right of search to cases 
where there was a flagrant suspicion of an attempt to break a 
blockade. And to this wide extension of the privileges of 
neutrals, the United Stateslare willing to give their sanction, 
whenever other powers receive it with favor. 1 

To this proposition of the Secretary it is easy to reply in his 
own words already cited, that no wise nation will give up its 
“right to resort to any means sanctioned by international law, 
which under any circumstances may be advantageously used 
for defense or aggression.” Moreover, what justice is there in 
the case? Is it so very plainly just that neutrals have a right 
to'trade with either of the belligerents in what they please? If 
it be, the Secretary must propose to have blockades abolished 
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also, as well as have trade in contraband articles allowed. Why 
should not justice keep open to neutrals the most important 
places of trade, as well keep the trade open in all kinds of arti- 
cles? Blockade and contraband must stand and fall together. 
It would be an amusing blockade, if the importation of articles 
for the blockaded place were only transferred to a port com- 
municating with it by railroad, if a small charge for freight 
and none for risk were all the results of the presence of a hos- 
tile fleet. That there is positive ground for some doctrine of 
contraband is shown by its appearing thus far in all theory and 
all the practice of the law 3 nations. It is not as clear as 
the Secretary would have it, that the rights of neutrals alone 
must be considered in international law, that in strict justice 
they have a right to carry on their intercourse with the belli- 
— in the same way after the war as before. Just here lies 
the principal difficulty in the law of nations, that the rights and 
interests of neutrals and of belligerents clash ; hence the changes 
of practice among nations, and hence the unsettled state of the 
science. If we could say with Mr. Marcy, that “ humanity 
and justice require that the calamities incident to war should 
be strictly limited to the belligerents themselves, and to those 
who voluntarily take part with them,” the science of which he 
is so eminent an expounder would be very easy of construction ; 


no other rule would find place in it, except that neutrals — 


trade as they pleased uncontrolled by the parties at war. But 
is this the whole of justice? Has not also each party to the 
war a right to make its antagonist feel the evils of disallowing 
what it believes to be its just claims? Here, then, are conflict- 
ing rights, or rather the neutral has not an absolute and perpet- 
ual, but only a modified right of intercourse with even its own 
friend. The interests ofa third party come into, to qualify and 
modify, what was justice before. 

But while we do not believe that an essential chan 
in the doctrine of contraband would be for the good of the 
world, we are ready to rejoice in all the evidences of 
progress which the peace of Paris and the propositions of 
our Government furnish. If, from a well founded jealousy of 
nations having large navies, our Government cannot corsent to 
the abolition of privateering, we still rejoice that this question- 
able mode of warfare is to cease among the great states of 
Europe. And if perfect immunity for — property on the 
seas, when not contraband, should be allowed by the consent of 
all nations, we should hail it not so much as a sign that wars 
should be put on their proper footing hereafter, as that the na- 
tions expected peace to be the rule, and war the exception. 
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We had intended when we began our remarks to touch upon 
some other topics of international law, which have an especial 
importance at the present time, but our limits require us to stop 
at this point. We hope to pursue the subject on some future 
occasion. 





Art. VIL—EMERSON’S ENGLISH TRAITS. 


English Traits. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 1856. 


Mr. Emerson is an inveterate humorist. He writes as if he 
were half quizzing and half in earnest. We suspect that if 
asked whether he means precisely what he seems to say, he would 
smile at the simplicity of the Py eee en Or if he were hard 


pushed by an unsophisticated Scotchman, who could not or 
would not comprehend such subtle waggery as his, he would 
be forced to answer, that he had never been quite able to settle 
the point to his own satisfaction. 

And yet he is a man of rare genius. He combines at once 
the widest range, and the most microscopic delicacy of intel- 
lectual vision. He sweeps the field of view with the kingly 
glance of an eagle, and fixes a piercing gaze on each rt 6 and 
separate object. He gathers up the widest analogies by the 
armfull, and evokes at will the most a illustrations from 
nature and history. A subtle flavor and delicacy pervades his 
thoughts and language like that of the rarest and most finely cul- 
tured grapes, while his common sense and judgment about com- 
mon men and common things, furnish asubstance that is all the 
more satisfactory for being so finely flavored. He is at home 
in the loftiest aspirations of philosophy, and the most ethereal 
soarings of poetry ; and yet he treads with a firm footstep the 
common pathways of common life, but always with the elastic 
and springy gait of genius. He has had time to read, and he has 
read the best books ; not to fulfill the task-work of official duty, 
or to gather the tawdry and ill-fitting garments of lerary 
pedantry, but to build up and refresh his own spirit. Hhas 
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seen the best men of certain cliques at a near view, and in intimate 
fellowship; and viewed the best men of other classes at a 
reater distance, but near enough for his own uses. Above all, 
he has commanded repose of spirit, so far as a genial and hnu- 
mane philosophy can give the peace which is requisite for the 
sure and harmonious working of the intellect. In expressing 
his own principles on the most sacred and important subjects, 
and in disposing uf those of others, he is a man of rare coolness 
—of provoking nonchalance, of immeasurable audacity. Yet 
he is so naif, so innocent in his manner, that we scarcely know 
whether to class him with those innocent souls that have not 
yet attained to the knowledge of good or evil, or with those 
subtle spirits that know so much of both as to be indifferent to 
either. We ask whether he most resembles the guileless Mar- 
aret, or the sneering Mephistopheles of his favorite Goethe. 
hen the earnest and conscientious Henry Ware expressed 
his concern at the principles which were avowed in his dis- 
course at Cambridge, his reply, that he was surprised that 
his friends should give themselves any concern at anything 
which he might write or teach, describes the position which he 
has always assumed in respect to those principles in theology 
and philosophy which are generally received as true, and re- 
vered as sacred. 

* English Traits ” is a new theme for Emerson to work upon. 
His favorite topies hitherto have been selected from the fields 
of literary criticism. He has dealt with pleasant theories rather 
than with stubborn facts; with pliable speculations more than 
with unpliant truth. English character, the most concrete and 
hard-tempered form of civilized humanity, is a new kind of 
material on which to try his genius in analysis. The attempt 
to explain why “ England is England,” is an attempt to account 
for the most real as well as the grandest phenomenon of modern 
history. A vague or false philosophy must expose its insuffi- 
ciency in striving to find a satisfactory theory. We inquire 
with great interest how well Mr. Emerson has succeeded. 

We observe in general that this volume is in our judgment 
by far the best he has written. We will not stay to discuss the 
question whether the cage of Concord has himself changed 
somewhat since he published his ®. B. K. discourse, “ Nature,” 
&c., or whether his theme has given steadiness and precision to 
the acting of his intellect, and soberness and clearness to his prac- 
tical views. We are inclined to think that both are true. A 
soul so full of vitality as his could not but grow with vigor, and 
in growing out-grow some of the immaturities of its germinant 
and succulent state. A soul so manly could not but crave 4 
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stronger and manlier diet, than that supplied by the glitterin 
fancies and ambitious emptiness of his earlier speculations ; an 
failing to reach a definite and positive faith, might fall with 
a keen relish upon one of the most real and concrete products 
which man and the earthcan furnish. We believe, also, that the 
subject-matter with which he has had to do, has exerted a power- 
fal, though it may be an unconscious influence on the mind of 
the writer. It is one thing to nourish our fancies alone, 
and quite another to confront them with the hard and stubborn 
realities of an actual world, and especially with such a world 
as Oxford, and Chatsworth, and Westminster Hall, and Eng- 
lish culture and English courtesy present to a mind so impres- 
sible and so fair as Mr. Emerson’s. It may be a fancy of our 
own, but we are inclined to believe that the Mr. Emerson, who 
went out to England in 1847, to deliver a series of lectures, and 
tosee the people and the country, was a somewhat different man 
in thought and feeling from the Mr. Emerson who returned to 
Concord, to muse upon what he had seen and heard. We be- 
lieve that England was too much for him—that he found more 
in it than he expected. He went out, doubtless, determined to 
be true to himself, and perhaps first refreshed himself from his 
accustomed fountain of inspiration, in order that he might stand 
strongly and surely upon his own theories. He returned “a 
sadder and a wiser man,” but not the Mr. Emerson who went 
out ; and the result of his meditations, after due elaboration for 
the prescribed period of nine years, he has given to his admir- 
ers and the world. 

We think we see a confirmation of this opinion in that Mr. 
Emerson gives so few notices of his impressions of England in 
1833. We should have been better pleased if he had omitted 
a portion of the little which he has thought fit to publish. It 
may please Mr. E. and somevof his readers, to laugh over Mr, 
Coleridge’s solemn reference to something which he had written 
on the fly-leaf of ‘ Waterland,’ and at Mr. Wordsworth’s 
school-boy recitatiun of his own verses. We dare not aver that 
he could have found nothing better than this contemptuous 
gossip to record, or to bring out from his notes, after an interval 
of twenty-three years. If he found nothing more worthy than 
notes like these, it were better to have Tet everything un- 
printed. The sage of Concord has been visited by strangers 
often enough to know the awkwardness of the position ; and 
though he may have better judgment than to put himself into 
attitudes for the gratification of lookers on, yet, if rumor is to 
be believed, he has not quite escaped the humor of the w 
who have chosen, now and then, to make sport of him and his 
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oracular sayings, and of the reverent circle who have caught his 
words as utterances of inspiration. Mr. Carlyle, even, has not 

uite escaped the familiar handling of his own “ hero-worshiper.” 
His account of Landor is in somewhat better taste, but it is no 
credit to Mr. E. to write with so self-satisfied an air, ‘He 
pestered me with Southey ; but who is Southey ? 

In the second chapter, Mr. Emerson makes us the compan- 
ions of his second voyage to England in 1847, giving us by 
the way a multitude of brief but masterly pictures of the 
ocean and of ocean life, as reflected in the mirror of his own 
sensitive and timid spirit. “I find the sea-life an acquired 
taste, like that for tomatoes and olives. The confinement, cold, 
motion, noise, and odor, are not to be dispensed with. The floor 
of your room is sloped at an angle of twenty or thirty degrees, 
and I waked every morning with the belief that some one was 
tipping up my berth. Nobody likes to be treated ignominions- 
ly, upset, shoved against the side of the house, rolled over, suffo- 
cated with bilge, mephitis, and stewing oil. We get used to 
these annoyances at last, but the dread of the sea remains 
longer. The sea is masculine, the type of active pry, 
lak what egg-shells are drifting all over it, each one, like 
ours, filled with men in ecstacies of terror alternating with 
cockney conceit, as the sea is rough or smooth. Is this sad- 
colored circle an eternal cemetery? In our graveyards we 
scoop a pit, but this aggressive water opeus mile-wide pits and 
chasms, and makes a mouthful of a fleet.” Perhaps in these 
striking words, he would give us a hint that he thought of the 
old proverb, “If a man will learn to pray, let him go to sea.” 

In Chapter III, he argues, and says most justly : 


“The problem of the traveler landing at Liverpool is, Why England is 
England? What are the elements of that power which the English hold over 
other nations? If there be one test of national genius universally accepted, it 
is success; and if there be one successful country in the universe for the last 
millennium, that country is England. 

“A wise traveler will naturally choose to visit the best of actual nations; 
and an American has more reasons than another to draw him to Britain. In 
all that is done or begun by the Americans towards right thinking or practice, 
we are met by a civilization already settled and overpowering. The culture of 
the day, the thoughts and aims of men, are English thoughts and aims, A 
nation considerable for a thousand years since Egbert, it has, in the last centu- 
ries, obtained the ascendant, and stamped the knowledge, activity, and power 
of mankind with its impress. Those who resist it do not feel it or obey it less. 
The Russian in his snows is aiming to be English. The Turk and Chinese also 
are making awkward efforts to be English. The practical common-sense of 
modern society, the utilitarian direction which labor, laws, opinion, religion 
take, is the natural genius of the British mind. The influence of France isa 
constituent of modern civiiity, but not enough opposed to the English for the 
most wholesome effect. The American is only the continuation of the English 
genius into new conditions, more or less propitious.” 
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To answer the question here stated and to solve the problem 
thus proposed, is in great part the object of the remainder of 
the volume. The author begins by referring to what nature 
has done for the island in soil, climate, mineral resources, 
Water-power, bays, the river Thames, and most of all in her 
insular situation. Of the last he does not make half enough, 
though he says so forcibly : “ But England is anchored at the 
side of Europe, and right in the heart of the modern world. 
| The sea, which, according to Virgil’s famous line, divided the 

r Britons utterly from the world, proved to be the ring of 
marriage with all nations. It is not down in the books,—tt is 
written only in the geologic strata,—that fortunate day when a 
wave of the German Ocean burst the old isthmus which joined 
Kent and Cornwall to France, and gave to this fragment of 
Europe its impregnable sea wall, cutting off an island of eight 
hundred miles in length, with an irregular breadth reaching to 
three hundred miles; a territory large enough for independence 
enriched with every seed of national power, so near, that it 
ean see the harvests of the continent; and so far, that who 
would cross the strait must be an expert mariner, ready for 
tempests. As America, Europe, and Asia lie, these Britons 
have precisely the best commercial position in the whole planet, 
and are sure of a market for all the goods they can manufac- 
tare. 

In Chapter IV, he treats of “Race.” In Chapter V, of the 
comparative “ Ability” of the English, with truth, extravagance 
and humor, all combined. Some passages are suitable to the 
“Comic History of England,” others remind us of “ Cobbett’s 
English Grammar,” and still others are unrivaled for truth 
and beauty, for felicity and force. The vein in which it 
pleases him to write, seems to be that of the quaint old travel- 
ers and humorists. The style is one which becomes him well, 
and he evidently enjoys it hugely. The extravagance and sim- 
plicity, the wit and the wisdom of the ancient annalists and 
Yoyagers, are —* congenial to his genius. The differ- 
ence between making a joke on purpose, and making it with 
apparent unconsciousness, is however very palpable. Mr. E. 
eecasionally strains his humor severely in order to be humorous, 
and never allows you to forget that he himself laughs at his 
own extravagance. 

We are not greatly impressed by the importance which Mr. 

erson attaches to the syllogism as representing the Eng- 
lish method of thinking, and as symbolizing the direction of 
the national mind. e would not insist as a formal German 
professor might do out of the plethora of his erudition, or a 
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seminary priest in the pride of his scholasticism, that the Eng- 
lish as a nation are notorious for their contempt of the syllo- 
gism and of all the forms of reasoning. We only observe that 
so far as “ intuitions,” on the one hand, are fairly pepeend to 
“ processes and deductions” on the other, the Englishman is a 
man of intuitions and not of processes; that he is impatient of 
being obliged to state to himself and to others the reasons for 
what he knows; and that he will escape from the best linked 
chain of premises with his contemptuous assertion that the 
conclusion cannot be so, and will break down the most re- 
fined network of reasons with the stubborn array of facts. If 
the fact is so or so, Mr. Bull is quite contented, and is not par- 
ticularly anxious to show why it is so, or how it is so, least of all 
is he guilty of the folly of concluding that the fact is otherwise 
because the major proposition requires it to be what it is not. 
That sort of folly he leaves to the German; and so far from 
jumping out of his syllogism to save his major, he kicks the 
major to the shades to save his conclusion. Mr. Emerson, in 
this detailed application of the syllogism to the English, seems 
to have been led astray by his quaint quotation from Sir Kenelm 
Digby about the wonderful potency of the syllogism, and by a 
certain private and particular contempt of his own for syl- 
logisms versus intuitions. He does better when he ascribes to the 
English the supremacy in common sense, and describes this 
common sense to be “a perception of all the conditions of our 
earthly existence, of laws that can be stated and of laws that 
cannot be stated, or that are learned only by practice in which 
allowance for friction is made.” 

Chapter VI, of “ Manners,” is altogether admirable, and here 
Mr. Emerson’s humor appears to the best advantage, his sarcas- 
tic mood being toned down by an affectionate and hearty ad- 
miration of all that is reliable and good in English social and 
domestic life, and allowing itself a pardonable freedom at what is 
really ludicrous. What he says on page 109, of the freedom 
and personal independence of the Englishman in dress and 
manners, deserves to be qualified by a reference to the just 
remarks on the iron despotism of the conventionalities of society 
on page 115. He says, “an Englishman walks in a pouring rain, 
swinging his closed umbrella like a walking stick; wears a 
wig, or a shawl, or a saddle, or stands on his head, and no re 
mark is made.” We apprehend that if Mr. Emerson had tried 
the experiment of wearing a white hat in the streets of London 
or had asserted some of the caprices in respect to the hair of 
the head and face, which were current in and about Concord a 
few years since, he would have had practical proof from “ the 
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omnibus and cabmen” that the remark needs qualification. The 
English gentlemen do indeed wear their clothes more suitably 
than any other people ; and the English ladies, blessings upon 
them for the habit! do wear shoes with soles that ma 
be called thick and heavy without a figure; but they do it 
quite as much from conventionality as from freedom; and the 
last thing which an Englishman learns is to divest himself of 
his stout cassimeres in India or America. The uniform of the 
English army is the most awkward, burdensome, and murderous 
(to the wearer) that the world can show. The English police- 
man wears a hat that is literally as stiffand heavy as a stove- 
pipe, and stands girt up in a dress coat that is only fitted to be 
strained across a block of wood for a scarecrow. The English 
boys are the youngest of boys in their feelings and royster- 
ing spirits, and the oldest and the demurest of little old men 
in their attire. The charity children excite the pity of the 
traveler not so much from their destitute condition as for the 
hapless fate that dresses them in breeches and long-tailed coats 
—longer far than those of the most exemplary and orthodox 
Puseyite divine. 

What is said in Chapter VII, of the “Truth” of the English, 
is just and striking, and the virtue itself is so admirable that 
the disquisition of our author on their living example is 
better than some sermons. Even the Germans, who have to 
do with English boys, while they are shocked at their coarse- 
ness and horrified at their occasional brutality, testify to their 
unflinching veracity; and it is noted as a sign that the Eng- 
lish spirit is beginning to die out, that the boys sent to Ger- 
many to school, who are the offshoots of the newly wealthy— 
sons of the Manchester men and the like—are not so rigidly 
truthful as those of “gentle” blood. But the veracity of the 
English boys is owing quite as much to their pluck as to their 
conscience. It is because they scorn the meanness of a lie that 
they will accept a flogging rather than deceive. 

he commercial truth and reliableness of the English is pro- 
verbial, and in general deserves the commendation which he 
gives it. And yet the history ofthe English Government is by 
no means free from sundry crimes of repudiation ; while railway 
swindling, and other enormous financial frauds, now and then 
occur, that even surpass the daring of similar American trans- 
actions. They are more offensive, because as they are perform- 
ed under the fair cover of a banking or trading house that has 
stood for generations, the crime is more deliberate, repeated 
again oni. again, artfully covered and prosecuted year by year, 
remorselessly involving one set after another of new and inno- 
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cent victims. A commercial crisis never occurs in England 
which does not involve the ruin of some of the oldest and most 
respectable houses ; and the catastrophe shows that they have 
lived upon their credit for two or three decades, with the cer- 
tain knowledge that their capital was gone, and that the dry 
rot of living by their wits had eaten out the strength of every 
timber. But there is one difference in favor of England. In 
that country, rogues can be convicted, and convicted rogues are 
punished. 

We cannot dwell on Chapter VIII, which treats of “Cha- 
racter.” We commend it to those dainty and over-sensitive 
American travelers, who make themselves very uncomfortable 
and offensive when in England, because of the apparent cold- 
ness toward utter strangers ; who are apparently chagrined that 
the arrival and announcement of persons so distinguished as 
themselves from the Yankee nation, does not excite their staid 
old mother to extraordinary demonstrations. Then again, when 
certain Americans meet the English on the continent, they are 
irritable as porcupines, because their cousins mind their own 
business, and look after their own comfort, with a certain stolid 
exclusiveness that is taken as an insult by our self-importance. 
Such of our countrymen as have been repelled or snubbed when 
— on airs or making familiar advances, such as have fallen 
in with a set of incurably raw and offensive English boobies, 
will read with great satisfaction the chapter on ‘ Cockayne.” 
We doubt, however, the truth of the statement, on page 146, that 
in England “ every individual has his particular way of living, 
which he pushes to folly, and the decided sympathy of his com- 
patriots is engaged to back up Mr. Cramp’s whim by statutes 
and chancellors and horse guards.” The freedom of the indi- 
vidual does indeed assert itself in strange freaks and humors 
within a charmed circle, over which the most daring of med- 
dilers dare not step. But without that circle, even English 
pluck and English oddity combined, are tamed by the appalling 
thought of differing from others, and quietly acquiesce in the 
arbitrary and despotic rule of English conventionalism. It 
would go far toward remedying a very inconveient condition 
of things in this country, if we could extend the circle of indi- 
vidual liberty and domestic independence as widely as in Eng- 
land, if the flies and frogs of gossip and calumny, the legitimate 
offspring of a meddling surveillance, were not ready to make an 
incursion into the bedchamber and kneading troughs of every 
house. 

The “ Wealth” of England attracts the attention of Mr. Emer- 
son, and to this fruitful topic he devotes a chapter. He sets off 
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with the somewhat questionable observation, ‘ There is no coun- 
try in which so absolute a homage is paid to wealth.” We pause 
before we admit the truth of this remark. But, when he adds, 
“In America, there is a touch of shame when a man exhibits 
the evidences of large property, as if, after all, it needed apol- 
ogy. But the Englishman has pure pride in his wealth, and 
esteems it a final certificate,” we shake our heads still more. 
We do not believe that this distinction is true. The American, 
if either, glories in wealth for the sake of show, while the Eng- 
lishman values it for what it will bring. The American is 
ashamed of economy, because it seems to be a confession of 
greater poverty than he is willing toown. The Englishman is 
not ashamed of it, because it is but the acknowledgment of his 
desire to save that which may be turned to a better use. 
Wealth is more slowly gained in England than with us; if 
credit and capital are lost, they are not so easily recovered ; 
living by one’s wits is not so easy ; hence greater care is taken 
in gaining and spending, but surely not because wealth is 
valued more simply for itself. A capital and a patrimony are 
almost essential in a country so old. To be without an estate 
argues a lowness of birth or condition. Hence every English- 
man saves from his income for himself and his family; while with 
us the professional man too often spends as fast as he receives. 
Certainly the English are not so foolish in their extravagance 
as we. They are too proud as well as too sensible to display 
such vulgarity. The nobleman of princely wealth does not feel 
able to afford certain expenditures, which exhaust the income 
of men with us who have become suddenly rich. He would 
count it a sin against good sense and good taste to lavish on 
mere decorations the thousands which our upholsterers exact ; 
but he quietly invests his money in a painting, or a statue, or 
a curious cabinet, that has some connection with the past, and 
will be valued in the future. With this exception, what is 
said of wealth, and, in connection with wealth, of machinery 
and banking, is striking as well as just. But he gives only one 
of the many sides of these great subjects, and as usual takes 
that which will sparkle most. 

The “ Aristocracy ” receive far more of even-handed justice 
from our author, than they usually receive from Americans. 
With the exception that he does not take into account the moral 
worth, the religious earnestness, and active humanity, that is 
conspicuous among the aristocracy of the present generation, 
he rises above the prejudices of most republicans, and gives just 
homage to the real influence of rank. He has not done justice 
to another topic which would naturally suggest itself in this 
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connection—the fewer social advantages, and the many and 
most obvions evils which grow from an aristocracy of mere 
wealth suddenly acquired, such as lasts its brief generation, and 
sinks to the place from whence it came. To such an aristocracy 
there is a rotten side indeed. 

To the “ Universities ” of England, Mr. Emerson aims to do jus- 
tice, but with less success than we expected. For, at Cambridge 
and Oxford, one stands more truly at the spring heads of what is 

eculiar in English thought and English society, than when inthe 

ouses of Palienteth or Reskiantem Palace, or Westminster 
Abbey. All these are more truly made by and depend upon Ox- 
ford, than Oxford depends upon them. Mr. Emerson wasat Cam- 
bridge but a short time. fre remained at Oxford longer, and 
had ample opportunities to watch the workings of the university 
system, to gain some knowledge of the Fellows and the students, 
and to appreciate the peculiar influences which haunt the place. 
He is careful to record “I saw several faithful, high-minded 
young men, some of them in the mood of making sacrifices 
for peace of mind—a topic, of course, on which I had no coun- 
sel to offer.” le is affected with reasonable enthusiasm at the 
halls and chapels, the pictures and plate, the fellowships and 
libraries. He pays just homage to the gentlemanly tone, and 
the manly spirit of the men, and describes the wonders which 


they rform at hard reading and hard rowing. He is com- 
e 


pelled by truth to acknowledge that they read more thoroughly 
and write more accurately than the men trained at American 
colleges. Still the point on which he lays the greatest stress 
is, the amount of intellectual work for which this kind of train- 
ing qualifies them. ‘ When born with good constitution, they 
make those eupeptic studying mills, the cast-iron men, the dura 
dia, whose powers of performance compare with ours, as the 
steam-hammer with the music box ;—Cokes, Mansfieids, Sel- 
dens, and Bentleys, and when it happens that a superior brain 
puts a rider on this admirable horse, we obtain those masters of 
the world who combine the highest energy in affairs with a 
supreme culture.” This is all true, and of great significance, 
touching the value of the training which the public schools and 
universities impart. But it is by no means the whole truth. 
The universities make hard workers, scholars, and gentlemen; 
they train their pupils to read Greek freely, to write Latin, and 
what is often more to the purpose, to write English correctly. 
But these are not the most valuable products of their training. 
They teach their men to think clearly, to think justly, and to 
think with good sense and soberness. The plastic energy of the 
Greek and sat classics, with which the university men are 
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kept so long and so exclusively in contact, the critical sagacity 
which is so constantly exacted in the analysis of thought and 
language, and above all, the moral and social training which 
comes from residence on terms so easy and familiar with fellows 
so intensely English in their culture, all unite to produce the 
practical and sound heads, of the English university men. Now 
and then, one and another may have his head turned by the ex- 
cessive formalism of the English Church ; but it is rare that 
one goes off into the cloud-land of a merely imaginative phi- 
losophy, or shuts his eyes to the plain declarations of history and 
experience, in interpreting the records of the Christian miracles. 
We can well believe that Mr. Emerson could not, if he would, 
have any counsel to offer to the few young men at Oxford, who 
were “in the mood of making sacrifices for peace of mind.” No 
counsel which Mr. Emerson could give, would be likely to sat- 
isfy the genial, affectionate, trusting, though sometimes roys- 
tering and profane English loyalist and churchman. What- 
ever such an one might disbelieve or hesitate to believe, he could 
never dwell in the land of “ Universal Negatives,” to which Mr. 
Emerson would conduct him. The English universities train 
men to require positiveness and reality. They delight in 
affirmative propositions, though these may be scanty and 
narrow. We might make exceptions to their influence, on other 
grounds than those suggested by Mr. Emerson, but for the faith 
and earnestness, for the soundness of the intellectual habits which 
they impart, and for the truthfulness of the direction which 
they give, they deserve higher praise than they often receive. 
Indeed, to Mr. Emerson himself they seem to be an enigma 
which he is puzzled to solve to his perfect satisfaction. Accord- 
ing to his preconceived opinion, which is justified in a by 
what he sees and hears reported of them, they are incapable and 


intolerant of new ideas. For the bold and ee for 


the sublime revelations of the new philosophy, he thinks and 
hears that they have neither taste nor capacity. With the 
great thoughts that are heaving the mass of modern society, they 
have little sympathy ; and with the new principles in politics 
and religion, which now make so much noise among the busy 
circles, and the crowded lecture rooms, of the commercial and 
manufacturing towns, they are in perpetual conflict. “Oxford 
is redolent of age and authority. Its gates shut of themselves 
against modern innovation. It is still governed by the statutes 
of Archbishop Laud. The books in Merton Library are still 
chained to the wall. Here on August 27, 1660, John Milton’s 
Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, and Iconoclastes were com- 
mitted to the flames. I saw the school court or quadrangle, 
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where, in 1683, the Convocation caused the Leviathan of 
Thomas Hobbes to be publicly burnt. I do not know whether 
this learned body have yet heard of the declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, or whether the Ptolemaic astronomy does 
not still hold its ground against the novelties of Copernicus.” 
And yet, on the other hand, he is forced by honesty to confess, 
that “ England is the land of mixture and surprise, and when 
you have settled it that the universities are moribund, out 
comes a poetic influence from the heart of Oxford, to mould 
the opinions of cities, to build their houses as simply as birds 
their nests, to give veracity to art, and charm mankind, as an 
appeal to moral order always must. But besides this restora- 
tive genius, the best poetry of England of this age, in the old 
forms, comes from two graduates of Cambridge.” 

From the universities the transition is natural to the “ Reli- 
gion ” and the national Church of England. Atthe outset, Mr. 

. propounds the following maxims : “ No people at the present 
day can be explained by their national religion. They do not 
feel responsible for it; it lies far outside of them. Their loyalty 
to truth, and their labor and expenditures rest on real founda- 
tions, and not on a national church. And English life, it is 
evident, does not grow out of the Athanasian creed, or the Ar- 
ticles, or the Eucharist.” “In the barbarous days of a nation, 
some cultus is formed or imported; altars are built, tithes are 
paid, priests ordained. The education and expenditure of the 
country take that direction, and when wealth, refinement, great 
men, and ties to the world, supervene, its prudent men say, why 
fight against fate, or lift these absurdities which are now moun- 
tainous. Better find some niche or crevice in this mountain 
of stone which religious ages have quarried and carved, where- 
in to bestow yourself, than attempt anything ridiculously and dan- 
gerously above your strength, like removing it.” These are the 
speculative positions, the axioms undisputed and indisputable, of 
our author in respect to the reality and the rationality of faith 
in any church or positive religion. They are not limited toa 
church which is national; they apply equally well to any wor- 
ship or faith which assumes that otine is fixed or can be 
fixed, in respect to religious truth. With this frank avowal of 
his opinions, he proceeds to inspect the church and religion of 
the English people. It will not bestrange if, trying it by such 
pehouinten, and beholding it through me glasses, he should see 
monstrous chimeras and reach strange conclusions. 

He first encounters the cathedrals, the old churches, the 
ruined abbeys and cloisters, and he is struck with awe “ at the 
power of sentiment” which has been “ at work in this island, 
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of which these buildings are the proofs; as voleanic basalts 
show the work of fire which has been extinguished for ages.” 
From this he is led to think of what Christianity and the 
church have wrought, in its wonders of civilization, in abolishing 
slavery, averting and overthrowing oppression, and lifting up 
all Europe into its present enlightened human condition. ‘No 
church has done more of this work than the English Church. No 
church is more intimately interwoven with the social and civil 
structure of the nation, or more sacredly and affectionately 
cherished by the English people.’ Of the vaciety of its rela- 
tions he gives one or two examples which are sufficiently 
characteristic and Emersonian. He happened to be present in 
York Minster on the day of the enthronization of the new 
archbishop. “It was strange to hear the pretty pastoral of the 
betrothal of Rebecca and Isaac, in the morning of the world, 
read with circumstantiality in York Minster, on the 13th of 
January, 1848, to the decorous English audience, just fresh 
from the Times newspaper and their wine:” “ Here in Eng- 
land, every day, a chapter of Genesis and a leader in the 
Times.” Strange, to whom, except to the observer himself, who 
is indeed startled by his own query from his habitual non- 
chalance to ask how it could happen that this pastoral of all 
others, should be thus preserved and recited, and finds a con- 
venient solution to his own inquiry of wonder in the remark, 
that this unreasonable and now vanishing “reverence for the - 
Scriptures is an element of civilization,” and has done much to 

bind the Englishman to his country. He might as well have 


asked how came it that the 13th of January, 1848, neqgeens 


to be dated backward to a certain fixed point in the history 
of the world, and have taken for his reply that it was 
convenient for the civilized world to have some point from 
which to start, and as they had agreed to regard the beginning 
of the era called Christian with certain sacred associations, the 
Christian religion had served an important purpose in the 
economy of society, and for the convenience of chronologists 
and astronomers. Such reflections would have been appropri- 
ate to the “ private chaplain ” or domestic priest of her majesty 
the queen of Oude, now on a visit to England, and if recorded 
by him would be in far better taste than from the pen of one 
who was born snd nurtured in New England. It is recorded 
of a distinguished politician and jurist of the last generation, 
that though a disbeliever in the divine authority of the 
Christian Scriptures, he was accustomed to devote an hour 
each day to the study of them, on the ground that every citizen 
ought to make himself acquainted with the religion of his coun- 
trymen. We should be sorry to intimate that Mr. Emerson is 
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not tolerably familiar with the Scriptures, for some portions of 
which he expresses a very commendable and praiseworthy 
regard ; but we may venture to suggest that he is not acceu- 
rately informed in regard to “the religion of the country” 
which he visited; if he were he would not say, “The tor- 
pidity on the side of religion of the vigorous English under- 
standing, shows how much wit and folly can agree in one 
brain. Their religion is a quotation; their Church is a doll; 
and any examination is interdicted with screams of terror. Jn 
= company, you expect them to laugh at the fanaticism of 
e vulgar; but they do not; they are the vulgar.” This is 
well enough as a caricature; though even as caricature it is 
both broad and coarse, and Biers fine enough in its humor 
to be admitted to the London Punch. The following is a simi- 
lar stroke: “I suspect that there is in an Englishman’s brain a 
valve that can be closed at pleasure, as an engineer shuts off 
steam. The most sensible and well-informed men possess the 
power of thinking just so far as the bishop in religious matters, 
and as the chancallen of the exchequer in politics. They talk 
with courage and logic, and show you magnificent results, but 
the same men who have brought free trade or geology to their 
present standing, look grave and lofty, and shut down their 
valve, as soon as the conversation approaches the English 
church. After that you talk with a box turtle.” This is all 
very amusing, doubtless, to Mr. Emerson and his friends, but 
is it true? Theology in the English Church, and among the 
Dissenters of all descriptions, has, we confess, never been very 
brave or enterprising. The faith of the cultivated and reli- 
gious Englishman is not always, nay, is not usually founded on 
ratiocination; nor is the believer much accustomed to hear it 
called in question, or to defend it when attacked. But it b 
no means follows that the Englishman has no reasons for his 
Christian faith. The Englishman is intelligent in his religion 
in the same way that he is in his politics, i.e., he is clearly satis- 
fied on which side the truth lies—without being carefui to ask 
what is the exact truth, on mooted points, or even on important 
subjects, if so be that they are subordinate. He does not care- 
fully ask how the arguments for it can be stated and those 
against it be refuted. His intellect is practical, and not syl- 
logistic as Mr. Emerson affirms. He thinks in order to be con- 
vinced, and not for the mere exercise or pleasure of thinking; 
and when he has thought far enough to be convinced, he gives 
over the exercise as being a useless ex enditure of effort, an over- 
refining, an excessive pains-taking. He thinks for practical uses, 
and when he has reached a conclusion, he turns it into action. 
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Instead of subtle disquisition he is for the efficient and speedy ap- 
plication of his discovered truth. All thinking beyond this may 
be left to the thinkers by profession ; and as there are fewer 
of such people in England than in some other countries, 
there is less thinking on topics speculative and topics theologi- 
cal. The consequences are indeed evil in many respects, 
The bishops do not think. The university men do not think. 
Or if, now and then a stray Fellow, or a Theological Tutor 
reads the philosophy or the exegesis of Germany, he is so excit- 
ed by the novelty of some crude but attractive theory, that he 
hastily accepts it, to the great damage of the integrity of his 
speculative system, or is posed by it to the rejection of impor- 
tant truth. There is a painful consciousness in the leaders of 
opinion in that church, that they are behind the learning and the 
speculative thinking of the times; and they are in no haste to 
relieve themselves from their false position. Or, if they make 
the attempt, they misapprehend and even misstate the ques- 
tions at issue, or if they understand them with tolerable accu- 
racy, they are content if they answer them by satisfying argu- 
ments, without caring to state those arguments in a systematic 
form, or to push them to their logical consequences. It is not 
only men like Mr. Emerson who are struck with amazement at 
their misconception of the state of theological science in the 


world, and at their dread of thorough investigation. We shall 
not soon forget the moral indignation expressed by one of the 
most distinguished and Christian theologians living, at what 
was said to him in Oxford—‘* When we open a book, said these 
gentlemen, we ask if its conclusions coincide with our orthodox 
faith ; if they do not, we close it and lay it aside.’ But foolish 
and contemptible as this course may be, it by nomeans — as 
is 


Mr. Emerson would have us conclude, that the English believer 
suspects that his faith will not bear investigation. It warrants 
rather the opposite conclusion. So well is the English believer 
assured and convinced of the reality of what he believes, that 
he will not condescend to examine any facts or arguments to the 
contrary. Instead of deriving from his unwillingness to debate 
such matters, the inference (really made, if not expressed by Mr. 
Emerson) that the essentials of his faith are a sham just 
vanishing away, and that he knows them to be so, we derive 
from it the opposite inference—that he has grounds for his be- 
lief on which he rests with so firm a faith, that he does not care 
to state them to himself. This may be very absurd in fact, as 
well as very injurious in its influence on others who do not 
share in his faith; but, we are persuaded, it is the correct ex- 
planation of the pheonomenon. 
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The Englishman’s attachment to his Church is mingled 
with his love of country, and his loyalty to his sovereign. It 
requires good taste and propriety in worship; and yet one can 
hardly say with truth “that the gospel it preaches is, By taste 
ye aresaved.” Nor is it quite right to say even in fun, “The 
religion of England is part of good breeding; when you see on 
the continent the well-dressed Englishman come into his am- 
bassador’s chapel, and put his face for silent prayer into his 
smooth-brushed hat, one cannot help feeling how much national 
pride prays with him, and the religion of a gentleman.” We 
submit whether it is not better to do this, than not to pray at 
all, or to pray in the manner of the new religionist, “I thank 
thee that am not as other men are, a believer in some positive 
religion, but am enabled so serenely to look down upon these 
people who ought.to know better, and yet have not attained to 
the prayerless religion of ‘ new ideas.’” Surely if a man is a 
— he will be a gentleman in his religion, and brush 

is hat before he goes to church, if he ever brushes it ; and if he 
be an Englishman he may well be pleased, if he has not the 
grace to be thankful, that he can find an English chapel in 
every city in Europe where he chances to spend a Sunday. 

We must confess that some of the modes in which the English- 
man expresses his love for his church are not the most edifying. 
We happened once to be in a party of Scotch and English who 
were gravely diseussing the question, whether or not the Rev. 
Dr. Cumming was specially inspired to interpret the prophecies 
with reference to the war then opening in the Crimea. All at 
once the whole conversation was arrested by the question from 
a genuine Englishman, (who, though a good member of the 
church, and well enough educated in some classical school, 
had roamed over the world, shooting buffaloes and the like,) 
“Who is Dr. Cumming? isn’t he a low-church man or an in- 
fidel?” But parallel with all such ignorance and narrowness, 
there is an ignorance and narrowness which is less excusable, 
and that is the narrowness that prevails among the so-called 
Rationalists of England. We are aware that these men have 
much to provoke them. They know that they read more 
widely, and think more adventurously than the most of their 
believing countrymen. They are indignant at the perversion 
of the vast revenues of the church to unproductive 4nd luxu- 
rious sinecures, and at the indifference and opposition which so 
many of its dignitaries show to the masses of uneducated and 
degraded heathenism, which crowd the cities and brutalize 
so many villages. More than all, are they outraged at the des- 
potic tyranny which is enforced upon the young man in the 
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university or the dissenting college, who is troubled by 
honest doubts, and ventures to utter grave misgivings in regard 
to accepted statements of doctrine. The leading Rationalists 
are theinselves socially ostracized. They are ignobly shunned or 
unjustly decried. But all these provocations do in no wise ex- 
ense the narrow and ignorant contempt which they show for 
the Christian Church and the Christian believers of England, 
in respect of culture, intelligence, or ability to defend their 
opinions. Probably, Mr. Emerson, on his arrival in England, 
shared in some measure the views of his admirers and sympa- 
thizers. But he is of a too humane a spirit, and of too genial a 
nature, to become an angry and contemptous partisan. Be- 
sides, he found a greater amount of moral and intellectual force 
in the Church of England than he was prepared to meet. He 
found in the English Church, and in connection with earnest 
faith, an abundance of knowledge, a refinement of culture, a 
simplicity of manners, in short, a complete and harmoniously de- 
veloped humanity, such as he had perhaps believed could only 
beattained by the worshiper of humanity, self-development and 
the like—by the member of that church of the future, of which 
“new ideas ” are the foundation. Desiring to be just to this 
somewhat inexplicable phenomenon, he was led in part by 
what he saw, and in part by what was told him, to give the 
version of English Selhalon and the English Church, which we 
find inf his book. 

In this, he omits to record, as perhaps he omitted to observe, 
that there has been of late, in England, and among the most 
accomplished of its educated men, an unquestionable revival 
of religious earnestness and religicus zeal. It is very unfair to 
say, ‘* The English Church, undermined by German criticism, 
had nothing lett but tradition, and was led logically back to 
Romanism. But that was an element which only hot heads 
could breathe ; in view of the educated class, generally, it was 
not a fact to front the sun; and the alienation of such men from 
the church became complete.” This describes a temporary 
alarm and reaction, which led tothe Tractarian movement, and 
which again collapsed, in the case of a few individuals like 
Francis Newman and John Sterling, into a very “ negative the- 
ology.” But it leaves undescribed the steady advance in a be- 
lieving, liberal and traly humane Christian faith, which has 
become very conspicuous in the English Church. We observe 
a sympathetic movement, to a more limited extent, in the so- 
called English Church with us; but as that institution was al- 
ways an exotic to our national and social structure, the move- 
ment in this country is of far less importance and promise. So 
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far as any churches are rational and native with us, they are 
the churches of the Puritans; and the changes in these 
churches for better or for worse, are of more serious signi- 
ficance. 

With this movement in England, or as a part of it, there is 
an increase of meyven and of sympathy with, and efforts for 
the degraded and humble classes. Mr. Emerson says, that the 
English Church “is the church of the gentry and not of the 

oor,” with less truth now, then he might have said it, had he 
ived in other times. The moving force of the humanity for 
which England is at this moment so conspicuous, is the revived 
Christianity of England and the English Church. It is not such 
men as Mr. Martineau, nor such as Mr. Thackeray and Mr. 
Dickens, nor the conductors of the London Punch, who do most 
in originating and sustaining those innumerable movements, and 
organizing those countless institutions through which Christian 
England is now endeavoring to discharge the accumulated debts 
of past generations towards its heathen pe It is those 
Christian men of education, of wealth, and of rank, who in the 
simplicity and self-forgetfulness of believing, give themselves 
to this work. But we have said enough of the English Church. 
All that we desire to say might perhaps be compressed in the 
sentence that Mr. Emerson found the English Church much 
better than he expected, and much better than it ought to be 
on his principles, and has done what he could in the difficult 
work of describing and accounting for its peculiarities. 

Chapter XIV, on “ Literature,” is perhaps the most strik- 
ing in the volume. It abounds with just and brilliant say- 
ings, coupled with extravagant speeches that are simply absurd. 
The first sentence may serve as a sample: “ A strong common 
sense, which it is not easy to unseat or disturb, marks the Eng- 
lish mind for a thousand years ; a rude strength newly applied 
to thought, as of sailors and soldiers who hat lately learned to 
read.” The remark is most just, the comparison is most infeli- 
citous. The common sense of England is not necessarily rude 
nor homely. It flowers in the consummate rhythm of English 
style, and in the subdued but adventurous flights of English 
genius. It tempers the coarse and repulsive tale or jest into 
the rich and genial humor, which is at once so exquisite and so 
English. It is because of this very common sense, that the re- 
mark of Emerson—“ It imports into songs and ballads the 
smell of the earth, the breath of cattle, and like a Dutch painter, 
seeks a household charm though by pails and pans ”—“ the kail 
and herrings are never out of sight,”—is so much more true of 
the German than of the English literature. The English do in- 
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deed relish “the smell of the earth, and the breath of cattle,” 
but they also care for something besides, and so contrive to 
dignify and elevate them ; while the German, with all his love 
and pathos, is often too redolent of bread and butter. 

Mr. Emerson says, moreover, that when the Englishman “ is 
intellectual, and a poet or a philosopher, he carries the same 
hard truth and the same keen machinery into the mental 
sphere. His mind must stand on a fact. He will not be 
baffled or catch at clouds, but the mind must have a symbol 
palpable and resisting.” Again, “The Saxon materialism and 
narrowness, exalted into the sphere of intellect, makes the ve 
genius of Shakespeare and Milton. When it reaches the pure 
element, it treads the clouds as securely as the adamant. Even 
in its elevations, materialistic, its poetry is common sense in- 
epired ; or iron raised to white heat.” Mr. Emerson is quite 
at fault in this apparently plausible criticism. The quality 
which he calls materialistic is not narrow nor hard, but is the 
prime essential of imaginative genius. Itis what Coleridge calls 
so felicitously “‘ sensuousness,” or the power of painting vivid] 
to the mind’s eye, without which there can be nothing that is 
properly imaginative. It is not peculiarly English. It lends 
the incomparable charm which is conspicuous on the a 
page of Homer, each of whose epithets is an outline drawing, 
and so many of whose paragraphs are finished paintings. ii 
gives to Goethe the power which holds us to his pages, fascin- 
ates us with his exquisite language, more than half reconciles 
us to his uncertain speculations, and his worse than dubious 
morality. In Emerson himself, it lends a borrowed clearness 
tothe vaguest and most intangible of speculations, and gives to 
gross and glaring absurdities the semblance and charm of a 
pithy common sense. 

jut we do not care to follow Mr. Emerson any farther. 
English literature is open to just criticism on certain points. 
It lacks finish and elegance, ease and grace. It is not in the 
abstract and highest sense of the word, philosophical ; but it is 
fraught with speculative truth in unphilosophical phrase and 
unwrought forms, as well as with stores of practical wisdom. 
It yields to the German in reach and reliableness of knowledge, 
and in bold and patient thinking, in a certain etherealness and 
elevation of feeling, and perhaps in impassioned fire of expres- 
sion: but the fact is significant, that the Germans of the present 
day admire the English writers with a more complete satisfac- 
tion than the English admire the Germans. When the En 
lishman reads the German poet or novelist, he is excited to reac 
after and expect what he does not find. When the German 
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reads the English book, he finds what he seeks for, and is satis- 
fied with what he finds). We have never been more proud of 
the English genius, and justified in cur pride, than as we have 
seen its manifest power and sway over the Germans, slow as 
some among the Germans are to confess this deference, and 
slow as some of us are to perceive it. 

We have dwelled too-long, perhaps, on this work of Mr. 
Emerson, and may perhaps have seemed to be unjust to its 
truth and its beauty. We have not designed to be. But while 
we admire its genius and are delighted by its humor, we can- 
not forget that this kind of graphic power is not of the highest 
order, excellent as it may be in its kind. Mr. Emerson Sens 
his pictures in the “ monochromatic style.” We like the fine 

radations of light and shade in « just and finished drawing, 
Potter than here a spot of light and there of darkness, however 
effectively or humorously grouped and arranged. He seems to 
us to be not quite enough in earnest, except in his negations 
—not quite clear, except in his rejections. We would that, in 
some not unimportant respects, he were more of an English- 
man—that he would be no less speculative than he aims to be 
in his philosophy, but somewhat more clear in its applications, 
not a whit less religious or believing than he gives himself out 
to be, but not so sublimely and superciliously contemptuous of 
the sincerity and intelligence of those who hold a more positive 
faith, We commend to him the saying of the old Hebrew 
bard, “ Blessed is the man who sitteth not in the seat of the 
scornful.” 
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Art. VIIL—GOD ON THE SIDE OF THE OPPRESSED. 


Gop is actually at work in the unfoldings of history, and has 
an eye especially upon the weak and the oppressed. By his in- 
terposition, in manifold cases, the polreme5 have been deliv- 
ered, and the rod of the oppressor has been broken. No small 
part of the world’s history is made up of the facts and develop- 
ments wrought into the world’s experience by oppression. From 
that ominous scene enacted on the borders of Paradise, when 
human blood was first shed by human wrath, until now, the 

irit of oppression has contributed to fill this world with woe. 
In its thousand degrees of harshness, from the envious and 
domineering cruelty of Sarah, revenging herself upon her hand- 
maid, to the cool-blooded, mercenary atrocity of the tropical 
slave-dealer, thisspirit of oppression has cursed our race. And 
surely that must be a more than human discernment, which 
can see, either in nature or in revelation, a warrant for the ex- 
istence and reign of such a spirit, among men. He who will 
coolly come to the task of proving from nature, or from the 


Bible, that — is God’s choice and preference, and 


stands approved by Him as a good and not an evil in the social 
economy, whether he be — or theologian, betrays an 
utter misapprehension of the first principles of Christianity, 
and a great want of the nobler instincts and qualities of 
humanity. 

One who reads the history of the world with a discerning 
eye, sees clearly that against no other single manifestation of 
the devil has the restraining force of him who rules on high 
been more constantly employed than against this spirit of o 
pression. The supernatural developments which signalized the 
release of Israel from their hard bondage in Egypt, indicate to 
us the current of Divine sympathy in respect to oppression 
wherever it bears sway. And though no other Divine interpo- 
sition has been so marked and miraculous as that which sent 
the marshaled tribes of Jacob in triumph and joy before the 
doomed cohorts of Pharaoh, yet by his unseen forces, silently 
working out his will, God has many times as really rebuked 
this spirit of oppression, and as effectually delivered the op- 
pressed. Whether by turning the cruel counsels of Haman 
against himself; or by ccnstraining a Cyrus to become a willin 
agent ; or by uniting the fleets of Europe, and pouring their 
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iron hail upon the Turk; or in whatever way He has at differ- 
ent times effected the deliverance of the oppressed, his mark 
of disapprobation has been set against that unchristian and in- 
human spirit which robs one man of his rights for the pleasure 
or the profit of another. To ok gr that by any possible in- 
terpretation the providence of God can be fairly construed into 
an approval or a justification of oppression, is to reverse the 
entire code of Christian ethics, and cut adrift from the only safe 
anchorage in the sea of human opinion. 

When we say, therefore, that God is not in favor of oppres- 
sion between man and man, we cannot doubt that the unpre- 
judiced judgment of every reader is with us. God, in history, 
is really and manifestly against this perversion of the social 
order first established by himself; and God in revelation 
speaks with unmistakable directness in condemnation of every 
species of this sin. In history we deem it not the less a Divine 
intervention—not the less a rebuke of God for the perversion 
of his ordinance—when he works by silent forces, than when 
he works by startling revolutions, in breaking the oppressor’s 
rod. Nor is it the less true, that God arises for the sighing 
of the oppressed, because he hangs before himself the veil of 
human instrumentality. He works by means in the natural 
world; and it is only a shallow and heartless skepticism that 
doubts the reality and ceaseless activity of the Divine power in 
nature, because in her operations God is not visible to the eye 
of sense. In the moral world, too, God works by means. In 
all the social and political changes which occur in our land, 
and in every land, he works ; rom his working is as real, when 
by a happy confluence of moral or social influences he brings 
deliverance, without bloodshed, to the oppressed, as when by 
insurrections and carnage he deals out anguish and death to the 
oppressor. It is the same God, in the use of the same almighty 
power, who with his noiseless frost and dews slowly disintegrates 
the mountain, or with his pent up fire makes that mountain quiver 
in convulsions. In history, as in nature, his forces are diverse 
in their operations. His footsteps may be as clearly discerned 
in those milder and more silent changes that have passed upon 
the tribes and nations of men, as in the insurrections, carnage 
and bloody strifes that blacken the records of the past. He is 
by no means confined or limited to insurrections and civil wars 
with their attendant horrors, as the means by which to effect 
the deliverance of the oppressed. 

A more palpable Divine interposition for the oppressed is 
not on record, than that by which the Lord stirred the spirit of 
Cyrus, King of Persia, that he made proclamation of good will 
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to all the captive Israelites in his realm who were disposed to 
take their liberty as a free gift, and return to the land of their 
fathers. Nor was it less obviously God, working in this inter- 
esting event of history, who brought it to pass, that when “ the 
chief of the fathers of Judah and Benjamin” began to make 
ready for their return to the city of their pride, then, “ all the 

that were about them helped them with vessels of silver, wit 

ld, with goods and with beasts, and with precious things.” 

ere was no carnage, no hostile attitude between the oppressor 
and the oppressed, no hot and angry words to pierce like 
arrows, and lie festering in the wounds they made. And yet 
this peaceful and bloodless deliverance of a captive people from 
their thraldom to a monarch whose boast was that all the king- 
doms of the earth were subject to him, is the event referred to, 
as some believe, when the Lord by the lips of his messenger 
said: “ For the oppression of the poor—for the sighing of the 
needy now will I arise.” Whether this language had special 
reference to the event in question or not, we see in the event 
itself an instance of God’s interposition for the oppressed. By 
many such instances, to be found in the me of the past, 
and in the written revelation of His will, God has evinced a 
sympathy with the oppressed, and a purpose to break ultimatel 

e rod of every oppressor. We fully believe, and recognize it 
as an important item in every Christian creed, that what was 
thus accomplished for the oppressed Israelities will sooner or 
later be accomplished for the oppressed of every land who sigh - 
for Divine interposition. 

Passing events seem to indicate that an interposition is now 
in progress by which God will ultimately cause oppression in 
this land to cease. We claim no superhuman insight into the 
future of this or any other people. The gift of prophecy has 
ceased. Excited passion may lead the controversialist and the 
partisan to speak with an air of assurance, where modesty, to 
say nothing of Christian humility, would dictate other lan- 

e. When we say that passing events indicate a Divine 
interposition for the oppressed in this nation, we have reference 
only to what is before us, as matter of fact, in the aspect of 
— affairs. Our confidence as to the final result, rests in 

, and is sustained by his clearly revealed purposes. 
Whether this result will come now, or a generation hence, or in 
after time, we say not with assurance. Whether, when it 
comes, it will come like the dew of a summer morning, wrought 
into a visible form of beauty, by those silent forces in which 
God works; or like the prostrate oak, riven and blasted for all 
time by the flash of God’s eye of wrath, it is not for us to say. 
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Our prayer is—and shall be until the indications of Providence 
are so clear as to make it wrong for us to offer it—that in mere 
and in mildness the Great Ruler will arise for the oppressed 
who are crying to him in this land. And we believe it to be 
the duty of all Christian men not only to offer this prayer, but 
also to shape their conduct and their entire influence in accord- 
ance with it. 

The great question of the age is coming to be somewhat 
clearly defined by the movements of the nations, and it bears 
with unmistakable directness upon the future of the oppressed. 
It is not our purpose now to dwell upon the fact, that the same 

uestion under different forms is engaging the attention of the 
old world and the new. It would not be difficult to show, that 
by a network of invisible connections, one spirit is gradually 
diffusing itself into all the workings of political society in the 
various nations ; and that this spirit, working against consoli- 
dated forms of assumed authority, is really the moving force in 
all the great events now transpiring in our world. At present, 
however, we can view this question only in those limited rela- 
tions which it bears to the people of this nation. Shall freedom 
or oppression prevail in this land? is the real question now be 
fore us as a people. There has been along preparatory process 
in the Divine economy to bring the question to its present defi- 
niteness. There may be yet other steps necessary to complete 
its solution. But we are confident there is progress toward the 
result. Whatever transpositions, involutions, or evolution re- 
main, each, as it transpires, makes the number less ; and there is 
ourend. We are approaching it. He who has said to the 
waves of the ocean, “thus far,” will yet say to human avarice 
and cruelty, “no further.” He who can at any time bring his 
hidden forces to bear upon the bosom of the quiet sea, causing 
each wave to reach a point upon the shore Sepeu its prede- 
cessor, until the appointed mark is gained; can also move 
upon this nation’s mind, until the last wave of popular feeling 
shall reach the required limit, and, receding, leave our name 
cleansed of that foul stain which now rests upon it. We are 
not sure that wave of public feeling which is just now rolling 
upward from the depth ofa troubled national heart, is the last 
of the series. One thing is certain, however. Those which 
have preceded it have not approached so near what seems to 
us to be the mark. By degrees they have risen higher and 
higher, and if this, which now awakens the apprehensions of 
not a few by its loud, and solemn, and steadily swelling sound, 
falls short of the appointed bound, then, another will succeed 
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it. The end may not be yet, but there will be an end. In 
God’s time it will come. 

There has veen progress. One of the most encouraging signs 
of progress we discover in the events which have recently pro- 
claimed, and which are signalizing the birth, and presaging the 
coronation of a sovereign state, to be in due time admitted 
into this great confederacy. Amid the conflicting opinions 
expressed respecting the ultimate influence of these events 
upon the question of American slavery, we find comfort 
in this fully authorized conclusion: the great problem will 
soon be one step nearer its solution than it has ever been be- 
fore. This wave of popular feeling will approach nearer the 
appointed limits than any which “hes preceded it. What is 
now transpiring may bring us to that very point in the history 
of an oppressed and crushed race, when God will arise for their 
ery and bring deliverance. 

That God will employ men as instrumental agents, and the 
appliances of a Christianity far advanced in its acquaintance 
with the world’s wants, as means, in effecting this deliverance, 
is quite probable. That he will work, through their agents 
and means, we fully believe. Whether this just now be‘ore us 
isthe end, or only the beginning of the end, we cannot doubt 
that oppression will ultimately cease in this land. It will cease 
because God is opposed to it, and is arrayed against it. 

Faith in an overruling Providence assures us that back of all 
the rancor, fierce debates, and reckless threats of men, the invis- 
ible hand of Jehovah is arranging this network of apparent 
causes and influences, and controlling this multitude of con- 
flicting forces with reference to the desired result. Ifthe cha- 
racter and purposes of God are truly revealed in his word—if 
the past is a reliable criterion by which to judge of the future 
—that result must ultimately come. We have no doubt in re- 
spect to the final deliverance of those who are now in bondage 
among us. 

How this deliverance is to be effected; whether by the 
bloody process of civil war, or by the silently progressive in- 
fluence of Christianity working its legitimate fruits in the hearts 
of the people, it is not for us to say with assurance. But as 
Christian men we surely are in duty bound to act always and 
only upon Christian principles ; to cherish and utteronly Chris- 
tian sentiments; and to send out through the entire circle of 
our possible influence the savor of a Christian spirit. 

It is therefore to be deeply regretted, when Christian men by 
profession, and especially when Christian ministers allow them- 
selves to prate and bluster about blood and battle, in speaking 
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or writing upon this — It seems utterly out of place and 
incongruous with his calling, when one who declares that “it 
has been the great business of his life to preach the gospel of 
God,” takes it upon himself to say through the reckless politi- 
cal prints of the land, to a distinguished member of the national 
council—* If you be as wise as you are eloquent, you ma 
comprehend what as yet you seem to have wholly overlooked, 
viz, the settled confidence of the entire slave states, that they 
are fully able to make the men of the North repent that ever 
they broke constitutions, and forgot ancestral ties, and on:- 
raged national obligations, in order to ruin ten millions (?) of 
the most elevated race on the face of the earth, upon the hazard, 
if not the pretext, of benefiting a third part of that number of 
one of the most degraded races in the world.”* As if the soul 
of a slave was by the mere fact of his degradation, reduced in 
value and made of little or no account! A strange arithmetic 
—peculiar mathematics for a Christian divine to use, and by 
which to estimate and settle the relative value of souls! 
According to that gospel, which it has been “the great 
business” of this divine to preach, was not the soul of 
acertain “degraded” Lazarus, by whose wretchedness the 
instinctive compassion of dogs was awakened, of as much 
value as the soul of a certain rich man who was clothed 
in purple and fared sumptuously every day? But hear this 
preacher of the gospel still further. ‘ Believe me when I 
state two facts, one of which I know better than you do, and 
the other of which you ought to know, perhaps, better than I 
do. The fact which I know better than you do is, that when- 
ever the very faintest indication of the settled purpose of the 
men of the North to follow your advice becomes apparent to 
the men of the fifteen slave states of this Union, a million of 
armed men will be ready to receive you and your followers ; 
and if you come not speedily thereafter to execute your threats, 
your coming will not be waited for; but they will geek you on 
the soil where you now vainly suppose no danger will ever 
come. The fact which you ought to know better than I do, 
is, . . . . that after two or three hundred thousand fight- 
ing men, in the present state of the art of war, everything de- 
pends merely upon brains. . . . You will have battle, and 
that without truce or compromise, and that whenever you can 
reach us, and that until the field is entirely won.” 

Now it is quite obvious that the knowledge here so pompousl 
vaunted, is not possessed. It is silly ostentation to parade suc 


* Breckenridge’s Letter to Senator Sumner. 
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language before a people who believe that there is One who 
doeth his pleasure in Heaven and on the earth, never failing, 
when he is so minded, to “restrain the wrath of man.” But 
there is somthing more inexcusable than ostentation in the 
language we have quoted; especially when we view it as com- 
ing from a preacher of the Gospel. For the Gospel teaches, 
that when great questions are pending in the progress of this 
world, and when the fall of nations seems to hang upon the 
sword unsheathed, just nothing, instead of everything, depends 
“merely upon brains.” A more glaring denial of Divine Pro- 
vidence could not well be uttered. Surely it might better come 
from a different source. 

But it was not our intention to comment upon this language. 
It is given to show that not all Christian men are sending out 
through the land with their words and influence the savor of a 
Christian spirit in respect to the great question now before the 
people. e deprecate such language, coming from such a 
source, as fitted to enhance a thousand fold the probabilty of a 
bloody termination of the oppressor’s sway among us. We 
hope to see—and we thank God that it still remains possible 
thus to hope; nay, that the probabilities of such an issue are 
slowly increasing with the years of history—we hope to see the 
curse of American Slavery removed by the quiet, but sure and 
resistless progress of that Christianity, whose mission in our 
world is but just becoming apparent, and whose benign influ- 
ence upon our people has already set the public conscience 
restlessly alive to a sense of moral obligation toward the 
oppressed. 

is hope within us is not a little encouraged and strengthen- 
ed by the events which have already transpired in connection 
with the opening history of Kansas. 

We have had side issues, and party feelers, and sectional 
touchstones introduced many times into our national politics. 
But never before has the question which lies back of all these 
minor matters come so definitely and so necessarily before the 
nation, to be answered by a direct yea or nay, as now. It may 
be again compromised, but the probabilities of such an issue 
are less than ever before. 

By recent events connected more or less directly with the 
settlement of Kansas, it is rendered quite apparent that fifteen 
of the states are pled to each other for the extension, as 
well as the defense, of American Slavery, in a bond of such 
strength and such sworn devotion, as makes them indissolubly 
one in a struggle to the death, if need be, for the attainment of 
their object. According to their distinct announcement, and 
that by a reverend champion too, for the other states to oppose 
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resolutely the extension of slavery, will be regarded by these 
fifteen sworn confederates in the cause of oppression, as 

and sufficient reason for “ war to the knife and the knife to the 
hilt.” It is not necessary, according to the modest exposé of 
the platform of the slave power and party, that the advocates 
of freedom should meddle at all with slavery where it is, or as 
it is, in order to stir up the lion’s wrath, and cause him to open 
his terrible jaws, and make a quiet meal of them. They have 
only to oppose resolutely the spread of slavery, and that in a 
perfectly constitutional way, and a cause of war is given. The 
moment they say to this greedy least of prey, “ Let us alone, 
keep away from our hensthe and homes,” that moment he will 
shake himself from his luxurious slumbers, and rising upon 
_ in the majesty of his untried might will utterly devour 
them. 

Now this is certainly bringing the matter to a somewhat defi- 
nite point, upon which it will be quite practicable, we think, 
“ for the friends of freedom ” to join issue with a will. It has 
never come to this before. Hence, we believe there is progress 
toward the end. This distinct announcement of their object 
and determination on the part of the slave power, has removed 
in a measure what has hitherto stood as a grand obstacle in the 
way of united and earnest efforts by the friends. of liberty. 

p to this time, there has been a seemingly divided senti- 
ment among the advocates of freedom—the people of the free 
states. This appearance has resulted in part from the fact, that 
a large number of men, pecuniarily interested in the profits of 
slavery, and not a few men who actually own and work slaves, 
live in the free states. They covet the gains to be realized from 
oppression, but desire also the advantages of a residence among 
the free. Whenever there is a public demonstration against 
slavery, these men enter a protest against “ wltraism,” as they 
choose to call it, and so break the force of what but for them 
would be a united voice against this sin. 

But the aspect which this question has now assumed, will 
draw the lines in the free states. Heretofore, a man, even in 
the free states, could cry down the zealous opponents of slavery, 
and thus give aid and comfort to the system, under the pretext 
that it is wrong to interfere with what does not really concern 
us. Many a man at the North has thus defended and strength- 
ened a personal pecuniary interest in slavery, while he seemed 
to be only opposing the wrong action of other men. But as 
the question is now brought before the Nation, this subterfuge 
is swept away, and he who speaks or acts at all in the matter, 
must be for or against slavery. This is a gain upon the past. 
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Among the developments which it will bring as its necessary 
result, one will probably surprise us. We shall be surprised to 
learn the number of men in the free states who are in favor of 
slavery, because of their preeree interest in its profits. 

But this appearance of a divided sentiment in the free states 
in respect to slavery, has resulted also from the fact, that a 
large proportion of the people have been resting quietly in the 
slumbers of a selfish indifference. They have said, each to 
himself: “ Slavery does not affect me or my interest, and I will 
not meddle with slavery.” Recent movements and events have 
greatly broken in upon this easy and selfish repose of the 
masses. It was a sudden jog of the quiet, contented dreamer, 
when the Federal Power, with an imperative tone and a lifted 
sword, said to him, “Up! bestir yourself! at the top of your 
speed follow that fugitive—lay hold of him—bind him—bring 
him back and rivet upon him again those chains which he has 
burst asunder—do all this, or, if you fail for lack of a will in 
the matter, I srrmer.” This language, accompanied by such 
indications, gave multitudes new ideas, and with these, new 
purposes respecting their personal relations to slavery. 

It was another severe jog of the satisfied dreamer, when the 
same Federal Power, with a voice of authority, said, “Slavery 
is, and shall be deemed to be, a national institution; and may 
go under national protection throughout the national domain.” 

But it roused the dreamer to positive wakefulness, when, 
under the encouragement of this Federal proclamation, ruth- 
less banditti, armed with rum and revolvers, went up from the 
councils of slavery and laid hold upon his poor but sturdy sons 
who had gone forth into the wilderness to hew out for them- 
selves a fortune, saying to them, “Submission or death.” The 
time for slumber was then passed; and many who were before 
= amid the pleasures of freedom, were aroused to a sense of 

e fact that slavery in this land aspires to the position and in- 
fluence of a national institution. ee there are fewer men 
among us than there were a few years ago, who rest in a state 
of selfish indifference to this spreading curse. This surely is 
gain. 

Thus there is progress. We are evidently approaching the 
end. Compacts. ae compromises, which have hitherto opera- 
ted to put a quietus upon the public conscience, whenever it has 
sbonend, signs of wakefulness, are divested of their charm. The 
deep sea of national feeling, which hitherto has been only a 
little ruffled upon the surface by a force without, is now moved 
from its very centre by a force within; and though upon the 
surface it may appear as if inclining toward a quiet level again, 
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far down in its disturbed bosom there are forces at work which 
will never rest till their mission is accomplished. 

We may misinterpret present appearances. The signs of the 
times may mislead us. It ishuman toerr. Yet it surely is 
not gene min to hope, that we can now see the “ beginning 
of the end” in this protracted struggle between liberty and 
oppression. A severe and even desperate conflict, we doubt 
not, will precede the victory of the right. It is not to be ex- 
pected that a consummation so blessed, in a world so full of the 
curse, will be achieved without a struggle. Oppression may 
call to its aid in this struggle the force of arms. Such helps 
are in keeping with its tastes and its spirit. Blood and carnage 
may be its most weighty arguments. By a reckless use of 
these arguments it may provoke a civil war. Among freemen, 
self-defense is placed in the catalogue of duties, and when men 
fight for conscience’ sake, it is wont to be cool and serious fight- 
ing. Such may be the issue of this conflict between liberty 
and oppression in our land. But we hope not. We earnestly 
pray that it may not. | social and moral impulse within 
moves us to such prayer. e rejoice in indications that this is 
to be in the main a different kind of conflict. We rejoice that 
this battle is not to be so much between men armed with car- 
nal weapons, as between men armed with spiritual weapons. 
There is not to be so much a flourish of trumpets and drums, 
a booming of cannon, and a gleaming of sabres, as a meeting 
face to face in the more manly oat ennobling struggles of 
nye and persuasion. In our view, this conflict is, and is 
to be, chiefly of a moral nature. As Christian men we are 
bound to believe, as well as say, in respect to this and all other 
great moral-achievements in our world, that so far as we have 
to do with them, “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal.” 

There may be occasionally a sudden outbreak of bad pas- 
sions, yielding as its fruit blood and death. In single combat, 
“a man of small stature,” whose chief glory is that “he isa 
centre shot,” may send the cold lead dive h the heart ina 
man of large stature, whose chief glory was, that “ he was con- 
siderably over six feet ; his weight over two hundred pounds; 
and he has been known to whip with his bare fists six men at 
once, all armed ”*—and the advocates of oppression may vaunt 
over this, as indicative of what refined chivalry can do. But 
all such events are mere eddies in that silent current which is 
tending with resistless might toward the open sea. Duels, and 
mobs, and bloody conventions are but the scum and refuse 





* Correspondence of the Miss. Republican. 
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thrown out upon the surface by those purifying forces which 
are at work upon the Nation’s heart ; and which are sustaining 
a moral impulse, whose issues will be unspeakably glorious. 

That there is progress toward this result, they will see who 
remember, that from being a proscribed subject of discussion, 
even in limited social circles, the question of American slavery 
has come to shape the discussions and platforms of every polit- 
ical party, and every Christian denomination, and every great 
social conference in the land. From being a subject univer- 
sally ignored by them, it has come to characterize the most 
effective productions of forum, pulpit, and press. From a 
a admitted to be of no practical importance to non- 
slaveholding states, it has come to be felt to be a question 
transcending all others in the directness and magnitude of its 
bearing upon their very existence. - 

The state of things in Kansas is just a practical realization of 
what must follow the footsteps of oppression where it appro- 
_ to itself the soil of freedom. It is a new chapter in the 

istory of the great curse. It proclaims distinctly these fixed 
purposes of the relentless invader, viz, to repudiate all com- 
promise—to wield the Federal power not only for self-defense, 
but also for self-extension, and to destroy all true liberty where 
it ventures to stand upon an open defense. The real question 
now before us, and brought into a definite, tangible form, by 
the events of the last few years, but especially by the brief and 
“— history of Kansas, is—SHALL WE BE FREE { 
hat question more weighty? What people more compe- 
tent for its solution, than the freemen upon the free soil of 
America? Others may talk of blood, and murder, and fury, 
and lift themselves by the fervor of their zeal into a state of 
prophetic triamph over slaughtered men, and foes biting the 
dust ; but it is ours, as Christian men, to view this whole matter 
from a different stand-point, and think, and act, and speak, as 
if there were a God in Heaven, who will arise for the oppres- 
sion of the poor when they cry unto him. He may arise in 
wrath against us as a nation; but let us hope and pray that He 
will rather strengthen the things which remain—give wisdom 
to our judges, prudence to our counselors, integrity to our 
rulers, and inspire our citizens with the fear of the Lord, and 
the love of all men. 

And while we thus hope and thus pray, let us not rest in a 
state of inactivity. As American Christians we have a per- 
sonal responsibility in this matter—we have a work to perform. 
God will indeed give the result, but he will give it through our 
instrumentality. Let us therefore buckle on our armor. Let 
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all the friends of freedom in every part of this broad land see 
eye to eye, and stand shoulder to shoulder in the struggle. 

A sublime spectacle is now presented to the view of witness- 
ing nations by the posture of our affairs. Thirteen millions of 
free white inhabitants, upon free territory, fairly pitted against 
six millions of white inhabitants, partially free, upon slave 
territory, in a struggle for the possession and control of a 
country of unsurpassed magnitude and resources! A struggle 
for freedom upon territory consecrated to freedom by the prayers 
and sufferings of a godly ancestry, and the blood and sacrifices 
of a Revolutionary war! A struggle, not in the use of swords 
and spears, and deadly weapons of whatever sort, but in the 
use of those silent forces—truth, justice, humanity, and re- 
ligion—by which the God of destinies is directing to a glorious 
issue, the clashing events of time! 

This is the real character of the conflict. These are the 
effective weapons in the warfare. Come then, ye Christian 
men of every party, persuasion, and section of the land, let the 
inspiration of a sublime work cement your every prayer and 
movement in a vital union, that by well directed effort, liberty, 
unembittered by any remnant of oppression, may pour its 
blessings upon all the future millions of this nation. 

The enemy has entered the field. The imperiled have 
already confronted him. The issue is joined, and the dust of 


the battle is rising on the prairies, and along the rivers, and in 
the young cities and villages of a territory, sear by the 


grasp of avarice and oppression from the acknowledged do- 
main of liberty, and at this moment lifting its half manacled 
hands before thirteen millions of free men upon free soil, with 
the imploring cry, “Come over and help us.” Let an answer 
to this cry go up from these homes of the free, that shall be as 
the sound of a great army, and give courage to the fainting 
hearts, and strength to the enfeebled hands of those whose 
altars and firesides are invaded and imperiled. And not upon 
Kansas only, but upon every opening territory, and every 
rising state in the great and growing West—yes, upon every 
state, and every territory in this whole land, North, East, 
South and West, let us pour the light of truth, and send out 
the champions of liberty. 

A fair ght in an open field this, and let him who would reap 
enduring laurels buckle on his armor. “The gift of a great 
Captain,” the enemy has said, will decide the contest. We 
accept the declaration, but in a sense not intended by him. 
Fellow Christians, that Captain has been given. He is our 
Captain. Jesus, whose religion is a religion of love, and whose 
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Gospel is the basis and the bulwark of our liberties, is his 
name. Under his banner, then, let us go forth, assured of a 
final victory. Breathing his Spirit—obeying his commands— 
rejoicing in his en a ee with his might, let us 
unite in the settled purpose to fill every opening section of our 


fair country with Bibles, with churches, with schools, with the 
Christian ministry, and with all the appliances of a wakeful 
Christianity. These are the weapons of our warfare. And 
while we through these, speak the truth in love, and rebuke 
iniquity without wavering, and proclaim liberty to the captive; 
let us not cease to plead with God, and beseech him to “ arise 
for the oppression of the poor and for the sighing of the needy” 


in this land. 











Notices of Books. 


Art. [IX.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Congregational Hymn and Tune Book, containing the Psalms and Hymns of 
the General Association of Connecticut, adapted to suitable tunes. New 
Haven: Published for the General Aamedation, by Durrie & Peck. New York: 
Mason Brothers. Boston: Whittemore, Niles & Hall. 


The appearance of this book is an important way-mark in the pro- 
gress of that reformation of worship which is now going on in our Con- 
gregational Churches. Perhaps it ought rather to be called a restora- 
tion ; for the psalmody of our Puritan fathers was eminently popular. 
They had an almost superstitious horror of choirs. Having no liturgy, 
with ordered responses, the “ people’s psalm” was to them of double 
value, as it gave the congregation an essential and attractive part in pub- 
lic worship. Their singing, though possibly not remarkably melodious, 
was hearty and sonorous; equally acceptable to God and terrible to 
their enemies. 

The ironsided regiments of Cromwell sang the manly though uncouth 
verses of Sternhold and Hopkins, sometimes marching to battle with the 
grand chorus of a Psalm. Rouse’s hard and crabbed rendering of the 
“Psalms of David” into metre, though recommended by the Long 
Parliament, and amended and approved by the “ Assembly of Divines,” 
found little favor among the English Puritans, and none in New Eng- 
land; though, as one of the products of the Westminster Assembly, it 
became and remains to this day, the national liturgy of Scotland. The 
Pilgrims had brought with them, from Holland to Plymouth, their own 
Psalm-book, versified by Henry Ainsworth. For the first twenty years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims, all the churches seem to have used 
either Ainsworth’s version or that of Sternhold and Hopkins. In 1640, 
when Rouse’s version had not yet appeared, the “ Bay Psalm-book,” pre- 
pared by Richard Mather, John Eliot and Thomas Welde, was printed 
at Cambridge—the first book ever printed in New England. That book 
=r to have superseded those previously in use, till it was in its turn 
slowly but completely superseded by Watt’s Psalms and Hymns. These 
immortal lyrics introduced a new era in the psalmody of the English 
language. 

Here we cannot refrain from calling attention to the pregnant fact, 
that modern psalmody was nurtured in the bosom of Christian democ- 
racy. The largest liberty was necessary to develop the true lyrical 
spirit in the Church. Why is it that Presbyterianism, has, during three 
centuries, hardly produced a single hymn which is ahymn? It has done 
— glorious and beneficent things ; it has nurtured many great and far- 
reaching minds ; it has produced a Knox, a Henderson, a Witherspoon 
and a Chalmers; it has made a Westminster Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms; but it has hardly made one hymn which the Churches 
delight to sing. Even the Protestant Episcopal Church is fain to receive 
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its psalms and hymns from those whom it calls schismatics and dissent- 
ers. Its collection, vee of the contributions of Watts, Dodd- 
ridge, Dwight and the Wesleys, would be a Jean and flimsy affair, 
Take away from the Prayer-book what it has stolen from the Roman 
Catholic Church on the one hand, and from “ dissenters” (!) on the 
other, and the residuum would be inconsiderable. 

To return: the glorious lyrics of Watts were so immeasurably supe- 
rior to the uncouth versifications previously in use, that new tunes were 
felt to be necessary to give them due effect. The attempt, however, to 
adapt Watt’s psalms and hymns to new music, was, unhappily, misdi- 
rected. The old chorals, at once so chaste and so grand, were dropped ; 
and, as a consequence, congregational singing gradually and almost 
totally ceased. Many tunes were composed and introduced on purpose 
to exclude the people from any participation in this part of worship. 
Choirs became a distinct order in the Church ; and often they tyran- 
nized over both pastor and a New and flashy tunes succeeded each 
other with strange rapidity ; for it was not intended that the people 
should become familiar with any. The Churches submitted to all this 
with marvelous tameness, though it was the prevalent feeling that the 
singing was a frigid and tedious performance. Ninety-nine in every 
hundred who, as in duty bound, stared at the choir with big eyes and 
open mouths, if they had been questioned, would have appeared some- 
what in the embarrassing predicament of the famous Christopher Sly, 
in The Taming of the Shrew. 

“1st Ser. My Lord, you nod; you do not mind the play. 

“ Sly. Yes, by St. Anne, I do. A good matter. Comes there any 
more of it? 

“ Page. My Lord, ’tis but begun. 

“ Sly. "Tis avery excellent piece of work, Madam lady ; would ’twere 
done !” ’ 

Such was the state of psalmody in our churches not many years ago. 
Thank God there is a change for the better. Dr. Lowell Mason, Mr. 
Thomas Hastings, and a few other eminent composers and professors of 
music, have nobly battled for the liberty of worship; and are now 
strenuously laboring to undo the mischief which some of their own early 
productions contributed to extend and perpetuate. At length the ma- 
jority of pastors and churches, if we mistake not, are thoroughly roused 
to the importance of the subject ; and a brighter day has dawned. In 
many, perhaps in most rongregniom, the people’s song is again begin- 
ning to be heard. Sey meritorious collections of congregational 
tunes have recently appeared. Among these we may mention, with 

ualified approbation, the Temple Melodies, the Christian Melodies, (Dr. 
Cheever’s) and the Plymouth Collection. The last indeed has been the 
object of severe, and, we must reluctantly add, not unmerited criticism. 
The general verdict of pastors and of churches is clearly pronounced : 
for the purpose intended, the book is a failure. 

The Congregational Hymn and Tune Book is published under the 
sanction of the General Association of Connecticut. “The labor of pre- 
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paring it,” says the preface, “has been performed by Mr. Leonard W. 
acon, a candidate for the ministry,* assisted by wide consultation 
with pastors, and with persons of skill and experience in Church 
music.” A work published under such auspices, and prepared by a 
gentleman of acknowledged taste and judgment in this particular 
department, will at once command the attention of the Christian public. 
Doubtless its claims to the favor of the churches will be thoroughly 
scrutinized; but, we believe, it may safely challenge the most rigid 
criticism. 

As a hymn book its period of probation was long since completed ; for 
it is in fact but a new edition of the Connecticut Psalms and Hymns, with 
a valuable supplement of some fifty hymns superadded. Among these 
we find several, which by oversight, or otherwise, were omitted in the ori- 
ginal edition—for instance, “One there is above all others,” “ Sweet the 
moments rich in blessing,” “ Hail, my ever blessed Jesus,” “’Twas on 
that dark, that doleful night,” “ I love to steal awhile away,” etc. The 
collection is now as complete as it is judicious. 

But what shall we say of the music? It is high commendation to 
say that we find absolutely nothing to condemn ;—no profane, trivial, 
and vulgar melodies, such as disfigure the Plymouth Collection; no 
operatic and military airs; nothing, in a word, to offend the most sen- 
sitive and religious taste. The number of new tunes is happily very 
limited, much the larger proportion being already thoroughly incorpo- 
rated into the psalmody of the Church, and closely linked with sacred 
and devotional associations. In the adaptation of the hymns to music, 
the utmost care is taken not to divorce the tunes from words which have, 
by use and want, become identified in the minds of the people. This 
fundamental principle, in congregational music, may have been violated 
in a few instances, but we have not been able to find any. The book 
differs widely in this respect, from the Plymouth Collection. For ex- 
ample, we find on the first page of that book, the favorite psalm, (92, i,) 
“ Sweet is the work, my God, my King,” set, not to Hebron, but to 
Darien—a tune utterly unknown and without any extraordinary merit. 
Bishop Ken’s Morning and Evening Hymns, with a few other private 
and family hymns, are adapted to Hebron, thus in effect excluding that 
admirable tune from congregational use. Again, wy Collection 
compels us to sing “Come Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove,” in Dedham 
instead of Mear ; “ Broad is the road that leads to death,” in Wells, 
while Windhamis sent about less congenial business ; “ Father, whate’er 
of earthly bliss,” in—Naomi?’—no; but in the Rev. Charles Beecher’s 
new tune, Mara ; “ While Thee I seek, protecting power,” bound up 
for generations with Brattle Street, in Geer ; “Lo, what a glorious 
sight appears,” a hymn which can only be sung in the fervid and ex- 
ulting strains of Worthfield—so dear to our fathers—in Metropolis ; 
“ There is a fountain filled with blood,” not in Dr. L. Mason’s inimitable 





* Ordained, on the 16th ult., as pastor of the ancient Church in Litchfield, 
Conn. 
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Cowper or Fountain as it is often called, but in that vulgar and profane 
melody, christened “ Amazing Grace ;” “ O for a closer walk with God,” in 
Clarendon, while Balerma is unnaturally married to two or three Roman 
Catholic and Moravian hymns; “ Angel roll the rock away ” in Pearl, 
not only unknown, but, worse than worthless for congregational singing, 
while Pleyel’s Hymn is set to “Jesus, lover of my soul.” These stra 
and fatal blunders, besides many others which we have marked, are avoid- 
ed in the Congregational Tune Book. Weare constrained to say that the 
collection displays a sobriety of judgment, a manly taste, and a discern- 
ment of the real wants of the churches, quite remarkable when we con- 
sider that the compiler has had little or no a ype in the duty of a 
pastor. The book will, we doubt not, speedily come into general. use, 
and take its proper place as the standard manual of congregational 
music, It is equally adapted to the family, the prayer meeting,*the 
Sabbath assembly, and special occasions, such as missionary meetings, 
ordinations, etc. The mechanical execution of the book is creditable to 
the publishers, though we regret to see a few typographical errors. 

In conclusion we most earnestly recommend this work tc the notice 
of pastors. We can confidently assure them that the thing they have 
so long earnestly desired is here conscientiously, thoroughly, admirabl 
done. A few blemishes will doubtless be discovered; but they wi 
gradually be removed in subsequent editions. 


Religion in America; or an account of the origin, relation to the State, and 
present condition of the Evangelical Churches in the United States. With 
notices o the unevangelical denominations. By Rosert Bairp. New York: 


Harper 


Dr. Baird’s well known work on Religion in America is, in this edi- 
tion, carefully revised, and its statistics are brought down to the year 
1855. Written originally for the purpose of conveying to British and 
European readers some authentic knowledge concerning the working 
and success of absolute religious liberty in the United States, it was first 
published in Scotland, thirteen years ago. A few months afterwards it 
was republished in New York, and obtained a very considerable circu- 
lation Ren Within two or three years after its first appearance, it was 
published in French, German, Swedish, and Dutch translations, and 
was widely circulated on the continent of Europe. On the subject of 
which it treats, it is a standard book of reference. Intelligent people in 
this country, of all religious denominations and professions, need such a 
book, for however intelligent a man may be respecting the cis-Atlantic his- 
tory and condition of the particular religious organization with which he is 
himself connected by inheritance or by choice, he often needs information 
of that sort respecting other religious bodies. The Presbyterian may 
have occasion to know something which his own books do not tell him 
about the ecclesiastical system, and the historic relations of the Bap- 
tists ; and the Baptist may need to know where the Presbyterians came 
from, and how strong they are. It may be convenient for the Congre- 
gationalist in New England to ascertain something about the German 
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Brothers. 
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Reformed, and the Lutherans, and other Teutonic sects in the West. 
Even the Episcopalian cle an, notwithstanding the transcendent 
height from which so many of that sort look down on all “ dissenters,” 
may find use, now and then, for a book of reference which can tell him 
something about Religion in America, outside of his own communion. 
We heartily commend the book, in the present improved edition, to all 
who would be familiarly and accurately acquainted with the cardinal 
facts of our ecclesiastical history and statistics. 

Few men are better qualified than Dr. Baird to collect and digest the 
materials of such a work as this. Himself a Presbyterian, ecclesiasti- 
cally connected with the Old School fragment of the Presbyterian sect, 
his employment for thirty years, and his elective affinities, have brought 
into the friendliest acquaintance with many of the best men of almost 
every Evangelical denomination, and have given him opportunity to 
know the particular type of religious character, and the degree of re- 
ligious activity, in almost every body of Evangelical churches. At the 
same time, his repeated visits to the old world, and his official relations 
to the reviving Protestantism of France and other European countries, 
have tended to give him a largeness of views and a comprehensiveness 
of Christian sympathy, quite necessary to the impartial performance of 
such a work as is attempted in this volume, and, at the same time, quite 
beyond what might otherwise have been hoped for in a member of the 
New Brunswick Presbytery. 

The aid which the Author acknowledges himself to have received from 
some of the most competent men in the Congregational and Baptist 
Churches, in the Dutch Church, the German Reformed, the Lutheran, 
and the Methodist Episcopal, as well as from his early friend, Dr. Hodge, 
of the (O. S.) Presbyterian Church, indicates the extent of his advanta- 
ges and the degree of authority with which his book may testify con- 
cerning “ Religion in America.” One entire chapter—that on “ Revivals 
of Religion”— is distinctly ascribed to Dr. Goodrich of Yale College; 
and, as our readers will easily believe, there is nowhere to be found a 
more thorough treatise on that topic. We are sorry to see that a con- 
temporary reviewer*—not satisfied with the gentle admonition which he 
administered to Dr. Baird, eleven years ago, for the delinquency of per- 
mitting a New England theologian to state the familiar and orthodox 
distinction of Natural and Moral inability, and to show the bearing of 
that distinction on an effective ministration of the Gospel—rebukes him 
more sternly now for not being sufficiently narrow in his Princetonism 
to strike out the obnoxious What the reviewer speaks of with 
“ surprise and disgust,” as “the shibboleth of New England Divinity, so 
called, namely, the metaphysical dogma of Natural Ability,” is just what 
every honest and earnest man must preach, (and if he has the natural 
ability of good common sense, and the moral ability of a willing and 
loving human soul, will preach in spite of his scholasticism,) when 
he finds himself actually engaged in the work of directing awakened 





* Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, October, 1856. 
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men to the immediate and inevitable duty of turning to God. The 
New England doctrine on that subject—the revival doctrine—is 
just this: “There is not a sinner of mankind to whom the offer 
of eternal life is not unfeignedly made on the ground of Christ's 
atoning mediation. If any perish, it is not for want of an adequate 
remedy, but through their own voluntary rejection of the remedy. 
There is no bar to salvation, but the want of a will to accept it on 
the terms proposed in the Gospel.” “Inability of will is no excuse for 
sin, yet this is the inability of the sinner. If he were willing to believe, 
he would be able to believe, and he is unable because he is unwilling.” 
“Thus a door of life is opened for us.” “Through this mighty restorer 
[Christ] it is in the power of every one of you [who hear the Gospel 
to rise from the death, and shame, and misery of sin to a life that sh 
know no end.” These unequivocal utterances of what our cotem, 
rary is pleased to call “the metaphysical dogma of Natural Ability,” are 
from a tract or sermon written by a Presbyterian (O. 8.) doctor, and 
a by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. Just so, Dr. 

itherspoon, the President of Nassau Hall, made the same distinction, 
as quoted by Dr. Goodrich in the passage which excites the delicate 
reviewer's “ surprise and disgust.” “ Now, consider, I pray, what sort of 
impossibility this is. It is not natural but moral. It is not want of 
power but want of inclination.” Are we not right in saying that this 
distinction is both familiar and orthodox? It is just one of those things 
which are matters of course, and quite right when they occur in the 
sermons of au old school Presbyterian, but which are metaphysical 
dogmas, surprising and disgusting shibboleths, or something worse, 
when used by a New England theologian. If Dr. Baird had not been 
so unguarded as to acknowledge his indebtedness to New England 
friends, perhaps he might have escaped the censures of the old school 
reviewers. That old proverbial verse, 


“Dat veniam corvis, vexat censurA columbas,” 


means, perhaps, that what is orthodox in an Old School tract or sermon, 
may be quite heterodox in one whom it is convenient to stigmatize. 

But there is another passage for which, it seems, the author was 
admonished at the appearance of his first edition, and which he has 
temerariously neglected to expunge. It occurs in the Chapter, en- 
titled “ General remarks on the state of theological opinion in America.” 


[Book vii, Ch. 10.] 


“The great achievement of American theology is, that it has placed the 
doctrine of the atonement for sin in the clearest light, by illustrations drawn 
from the nature of a moral government. Nowhere is the distinction between 
the work of Christ as the propitiation for the sins of men, and that of the 
Holy Spirit in renewing ond oe the sinner, more clearly drawn—no- 
where is the necessity of each to the salvation of the soul more constantly and 
forcibly exhibited. e tendency of our theology, under the impulse of the 
Edwardean exposition of the doctrine of the atonement, is to avoid the habit 
so common to philosophers and ae theologians—of contemplating 
God exclusively as the First Cause of all beings and all events, and to fix atten- 


tion upon him as a Moral Governor of beings made for r sible action. 
Here it is that the God of the Bible differs from the God of Philosophy. The 
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latter is simply a first cause—a reason why things are—sometimes, if not 
always, a mere hypothesis, to account for the existence of the universe, another 
name for nature or for fate. The former is a moral governor, that is, a lawgiv- 
er, a judge, a dispenser of rewards and penalties. God’s law is ater to the 
universe of moral beings for the one great end of promoting the happiness of 
that vast empire. As a law, it is a true. and earnest expression of the will of 
the lawgiver respecting the actions of his ereatures. As a law, it must be 
sanctioned by penalties adequate to express God’s estimation of the value of 
the interests trampled on by disobedience.. As the law is not arbitrary, but the 
necessary means of accomplishing the greatest good, it may not be arbitrarily 
set aside. Therefore, when man had ome apostate, and -the whole human 
race was under condemnation, God sent his Son into the. world, in human 
nature, ‘to be made a sin-offering for us ;’ and thus, by his voluntary sufferings 
magnify the law, ‘to declare the righteousness of God, that God may be just, 
and the justifier of him who believeth.” Thus it is that God, as a moral gov- 
ernor, is glorified in the forgiveness of sinners; that he calls upon all men to 
repent, with a true and intense desire for their salvation ; that he sends into a 
world of rebellion the infinite gift of his Spirit, to impart life te those who are 
dead in sin; that in a world of sinners, who, if left to themselves, would all re- 
ject the offered pardon, he saves those whom he has chosen out of the world; 
that he uses the codperation of redeemed and renewed men in advancing the 
work of saving their fellow-men. Men are saved from sin and condemnation, 
not by mere power, but by means that harmonize with the nature, and conduce 
to the ends of God's moral government. This method of illustrating the gospel 
earries the preacher and the theologian back from the Platonic dreams and dry 
dogmatizing of the schools, to the Bible. It sets the theologian upon studying, 
ond the preacher upon imitating, the freedom, simplicity, and directness, wit 
which the apostles addressed the understandings and sensibilities of men. And 
thus it may be regarded as coinciding with other indications of the tendency 
of religious opinion in the various evangelical bodies of America.” 


Dr. B. does not indeed distinctly ascribe this chapter to any of hs 
New England friends, . Whether he wrote it entirely with his own hand, 
or adopted it without material alteration from the manuscript of some 
friendly contributor, the whole chapter is creditable to his candor and 
comprehensiveness of mind, especially when his ecclesiastical connection 
is remembered. If the passage above quoted was written by any of the 
New England gentlemen named by Dr. Baird in his preface, it is cer- 
tainly written with a commendable care to avoid any statement of .the 
New England doctrine respecting the atonement as distinguished from 
the doctrine common to all evangelical preaching. But our amiable 
contemporary is gifted with remarkable keenness of scent. To its olfac- 
tories there is an alarming odor in the idea that American theology 
may have achieved something, and especially in the mention of “ illus- 
trations drawn from the nature of a moral government.” The review- 
er’s horror at that phrase would seem to imply that the doctrine of God, 
as a moral governor, has no place, or, at the most, only a very unim- 
portant place, in his system of theology, or in his religious faith and 
worship—an inference which we suggest, not because we believe it to be 
entirely just, but because the suggestion may serve to show how unjust 
he is to himself in the indulgence of his odium theologicum. It would 
seem as if he were trying to write himself down a much worse theolo- 
gian, and a much worse Christian than he really is. “ The opening state- 
ment” of the foregoing paragraph offends him because it is so much like 
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“the cant of New Divinity.” If it means anything, he says, “ it imports a 
favor for theological error.” He affirms that “there is no American 
school of orthodoxy which has placed the doctrine of atonement in any 
clearer light than it was placed in by the Reformed theologians.” 

“ The sound theology of the Reformed Church in America claims as its work 
no such emendation. Various doctrines concerning atonement are held among 
us. We have, for instance, the doctrine of Calvin and Owen, which is taught 
in the very terms of transatlantic symbols, by Presbyterians of the sounder 
sorts. We have the doctrine of Wesley, among the Methodists. We have the 
doetrine of Taylor, Fitch, and Finney ; for omitting lesser differences it is the 
same, taught more or less extensively in and out of New England. These have 
ne common trait so prominent, as to justify us in asserting of them, that they, 
or their common tenets, open a clearer view of this august subject than had 
previously been attained.” 

These, then, if we understand him, are the reviewer’s “ American 
schools of orthodoxy,” holding, in distinction from each other, “ the doc- 
trines of Calvin and Owen,” “the doctrine of Wesley,” and “the doc- 
trine of Taylor, Fiteh, and Finney.” Why Drs. Taylor and Fitch are 
mentioned in this connection does not appear, unless we suppose that 
the . reviewer thought it would be a good thing to associate their 
names with that dreadful bug-a-boo of Princetonism, the Professor of 
Theology at Oberlin. We cannot remember, at this present writing, 
that either of those gentlemen has ever published a word on the sub- 
ject here referred to, or has ever been regarded as holding any newer 
doctrine respecting the atonement than that of the younger Edwards. 
But, however that may be, it is something to be thankful for, that the 
school which includes “ Taylor, Fitch, and Finney,” is recognized at last 
by an O. S. Presbyterian authority as an “ American school of ortho- 
doxy.” Surely the world moves. 

To our view, Dr. Baird’s statement in the paragraph which we have 
quoted, is capable of a meaning quite different from that which the review- 
er imputes to him. We understand him as’speaking not of the distinctive 
theology held by divines of some particular school or denomination, 
but of the character and tendencies of Americrn theology as a whole. 
We understand him as meaning that not the New England theology only, 
but even the old school Presbyterian theology in spite of itself, has felt 
the beneficial “impulse of the Edwardean exposition of the doctrine of 
the atonement.”* And, we think, he is right; for we find the reviewer 
himself asserting that with the exception of some “implied censure” 
on some other systems, Dr. Baird’s statements of what the American 
theology is on this point are not otherwise than orthodox, and “ present 
not a proposition which would stagger the veriest Scotch Covenanter.” 
At the same time, he is sure that something in the paragraph smacks of 
“New Divinity,” and of fellowship with “those who wish to explode 
the notions of piacular suffering, endurance of penalty, legal substi- 
tution, and imputation of righteousness.” 





* The Edwardean exposition of the doctrine of the atonement—as every in- 
telligent reader knows, though the Princeton reviewer affects ignorance—is 
found in the famous three sermons on the nature of atonement, by the younger 
Edwards. 
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We have wandered into a digression; but perhaps our shortest way 
back is to finish by saying that when the querulous reviewer whom we 
have cited, charges “the modern Congregationalism of New England” 
with seeking “to explode the notions of piacular suffering, endurance of 
penalty,” and the like, “ we could wish him,” (as he says of Dr. Baird,) 
“ to have applied his mind with more discrimination to a point of the- 
ology at once so nice and so important.” If those phrases are to be 
used without meaning—if all explanation or exegesis of them is for- 
bidden—then they are not “notions ” at all, only dead phrases. But if 
it be conceded that they have a meaning, and are not mere symbols of 
something absolutely unknown, then we say that what those phrases 
mean, in any sound exegesis of them as descriptive of Christ’s sufferings 
and of their relation to the salvation of the believer from sin, is main- 
tained as devoutly in the pulpits, and is defended as stoutly in the the- 
ological lecture rooms, of Congregational New England, as anywhere 
else under heaven. 

Let us put this matter to a simple test. “ Endurance of penalty,”—what 
does this mean, when spoken ef what Christ suffered in the work of our 
redemption? Is it to be taken literally? If we should charge that re- 
viewer with pretending te believe that the man Christ Jesus, suffered 
eternal damnation, and suffered justly; or that God punished Christ; 
he would | reply that we were charging him with blasphem- 
ing. Charge him with believing and teaching the literal meaning of his 
language, and he is shocked at the dreadful imputation. Why, then, in 
the name of equity and honesty, may not we and our brethren who 
hold the New England Calvinism, be excused from teaching or believing 
that which he rejects with horror ? 

Such fault-finding from an Old School Presbyterian reviewer was all 
that was necessary as a testimony to the impartiality and catholic spirit 
of this account of “ Religion in America,” from an Old School Presby- 
terian author. 


Memoir of His Honor Samuel Phillips, LL. D. By Joun L. Taytor, Andover, 
Mass. Boston: Congregational Board of Publieation, 15 Tremont Temple. 
New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 


The anthor of this book was lately pastor of the old South Church in 
Andover, and is now treasurer of the Trustees of Phillip’s Academy, who 
are also the corporation entrusted with the endowments of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Andover. His official connection with that Board of 

rust has led him to a minute acquaintance with its origin and history. 
This volume gives the results of his diligence and skill in the biography 
of the eminent man whose generous mind projected the plan of Phillip’s 
Academy, and to whose influence, with his father and childless uncle 
diverting to public uses a large portion of the estates that would other- 
wise have descended to him, that model institution owes its munificent 
endowment. We trust that the success of his first attempt in this direc- 
tion will induce the author to proceed, and to portray in a series of 
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volumes the lives and characters of the benefactors, by whose princely 
contributions the Andover Theological Seminary has been added to the 
original institution. Such a series would be more than the payment of 
a debt to the poy of those founders. Its importance would be far 
greater as a lesson for the present and for coming generations. The 
names and examples of such men are among the historic treasures of 
the country and of the church. 
Let it not be thought that the interest of this memoir is derived ex- 
clusively or chiefly from its relation to Andover and the institutions 
there ; nor that this is exclusively a religious biography in the ordinary 
sense of that phrase—a record of religious experience, and of the de- 
velopment of Christian character. It is the portraiture of a New Eng- 
land patriot, such as New England had in the age of the revolution—a 
man of the same sort with the Trumbulls, Shermans, and Ellsworths of 
Connecticut, as well as with illustrious contemporaries in his own 
Massachusetts—and yet distinguished by a perfect individuality of char- 
acter. Such men were the result of all the foregoing ages in the history 
of New England. That such men were descended from the Puritan 
emigration, and were trained to heroic virtue under the forming power 
of purely Puritan institutions and influences—is more than a sufficient 
answer to those false Americans whose “ Anglican” ecclesiasticism 
makes tories of them, and puts them upon reviling their own ancestors. 
We have in these days patriots worthy of that name and worthy of their 
descent from the old Puritan stock; we have also men whose names will 
be forever illustrious on the roll of those who have made endowments 
for posterity ; but there is a special delight in being admitted to an in- 
timate acquaintance with a true patriot and Christian of the olden time, 
whose youthful fire blazed out inthe popular zeal that achieved the rev- 
olution, who had a leading part in framing and organizing a new gov- 
ernment to guard the rights of the victorious people who walked with 
God in the days when no man could be said to put his trust in God if 
he neglected the duty of keeping his powder dry, and whose capacious 
and foreseeing mind devised liberal things for the benefit of coming ages. 
We see his stiff and stately dignity of manners, the preciseness of his ways, 
whether in business or in devotion, the quiet formalities and facilities of 
his domestic life, and the human heart that, under his rigid and calm 
exterior, was ever beating with kind and generous impulses. Such a 
character is a delightful and a profitable study. 

The Congregational Board of Publication has done well in adding 
this book to the series of its publications. We infer from the elegance 
of the mechanical part that the hereditary liberality of the Phillips 
family has contributed something to the expenses of the printing and 


engraving. 
Magdalen Hepburn; A Story of the Scottish Reformation. By Mrs. Oxrpnant, 
Author of “Zaidee,” &c. New York: Garrett & Co., 18 Ann Street. 


This is a well written historical fiction, illustrating the times and the 
doings of John Knox. The interest of the story lies very much in its 
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illustration of the effect produced in domestic life in Scotland, by the 
political and religious changes of that revolutionary period. 


John Halifax, Gertieman. Harpers: New York. 


This is the reprint of an English work of fiction, which has been 
variously ascribed to male and female authorship. We have good rea- 
son for affirming that it is the production of an English lady of rank, 
for a time domesticated in our land. From such a position, and such a 
pen, the moral it inculcates has additional weight. The volume is far 
above the average standard of fictitious literature, and seems bathed in 
the clear healthful atmosphere of a frosty niorning in October. The 
story is told so naturally, that we do not wonder how the writer knew 
so much about his neighbor’s affairs, and the interest starts with new 
freshness, where in an ordinary novel it concludes, at the marriage, 

We are introduced to John Halifax at the age of twelve years ; a poor 
boy with no friends, no home, no visible means of support; poverty 
stricken, but neither a thief, a beggar, nor a pauper. Of his antecedents 
nothing is known, save that which is contained in the fly-leaf of a worn 
Greek and English Testament, which runs thus :— 


“ Guy Halifax, his Book. 

“Guy Halifax, Gentleman, married to Muriel Joyce, Spinster, May 17th, in 
the year of our Lord 1779. 

“John Halifax, their son, born June 18th, 1780. 

“Guy Halifax, died January 4th, 1781. 

“ Muriel Halifax, died January Ist, 1791.” 


With no patrimony but his existence, his name and the little book, 
he commences in childhood the battle of life. Chance, or rather Pro- 
vidence, which shapes all events, introduces him to one Fletcher, a tan- 
ner, a member of the Society of Friends, by whom he is employed from 
dawn to dewy eve, in the unsavory and unromantic occupation of driving 
the cart of skins, and in making himself generally useful in his Master’s tan 
yard. He starts in life with the true sentiment of the Shepherd poet, 
“The mind’s the measure of the man,” or in his own more homely 
phrase, “After all, it isn’t the trade that signifies, it’s the man. I am 
what God made me, and what with his blessing I will make myself.” 
Starting with such a principle he could not fail. 

The authoress has rendered a tribute to the working class, unexpected 
from one of the most exclusive of all aristocracies—that of England ; 
step by step she leads her hero from the lowest to the highest round of 
the social ladder, attainable by a commoner in Great Britain, and sur- 
rounded by blessings and honors, she at last lays him to his rest, 


“Sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


The tale is pervaded with an earnest religious sentiment, and the 
morality is strictly pure. There are passages of great beauty; the life 
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and death of the “ Angel of the Household,” blind Muriel, the oldest and 
best beloved of the little flock, cannot be read without emotion. We 
would not say the book is faultless ; but we arise from its perusal with 
the vr of having been profited by it; with an intense apprecia- 
tion 0 


- how awful goodness is, and 
Virtue in her shape how lovely ;” 


of the sacredness of the bond uniting husband and wife ; of the awful 
joy of looking forward to a child,—a little soul of God’s giving to be 
made fit for his eternity ; and of the immense responsibilities of parents ; 
and with firm resolves to leave the thread of our lives in wiser hands than 
ours, knowing that He will weave a brighter web for us, than we in our 
ignorance and weakness can achieve. 


The Philosophy of the Weather. And a Guide to its changes. By T.B. Buruze. 
New York: D. Appleton ’& Co. 


The author of this work, who is at present an honored Judge on the 
Connecticut bench, was, at an earlier period of life, engaged in the 
practice of medicine, and being gifted by nature with more than ordi- 
nary powers of observation, and a high degree of originality, he at first 
pursued the study of atmospheric phenomena for the sake of beguiling 
the tedium of the solitary hours spent in his professional excursions, by 
day and by night. What was at first his amusement or solace, became 
at length a passion, and he has since prosecuted the study of meteorolo- 
gy with a high degree of enthusiasm. The present work is the fruit of 
these labors, and affords abundant evidence of diligent and acute ob- 
servation, combined with philosophical reflection. The work, although 
written throughout in a tone of candor and good feeling, is nevertheless 
very independent in its judgments, and may be thought by some over- 
confident in its decisions, when arrayed against the most distinguished 
authorities of the age. 

The most valuable part of the work is, we think, that which treats 
of the currents of the atmosphere, especially as indicated by the move- 
ments of different strata of clouds at different altitudes,—a department 
of meteorology which the author has studied with great attention and 
success. He has possibly, however, fallen into an error very common to 
observers of nature whose sphere of observation is limited—that of sup- 
posing the particular changes to which their eye has been confined, to 
be a type of all things. 

After Franklin had identified the lightning with the electricity of our 
machine, it was the practice to ascribe all the leading atmospheric 
phenomena to the agency of electricity ; but of late meteorologists have 
been inclined to consider it a8 an effect rather than as a cause of the 
most striking phenomena of the atmosphere. The author, however, 
restores to electricity its ancient rank as one of the primordial 
agents of winds and storms, and exalts magnetism, which has hereto- 
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fore been allowed but an humble place among these agents, into a cause 
of the greatest energy and most extensive operation. More of his readers, 
in our judgment, will be impressed by his ingenuity and originality in 
devising and defending these peculiar views, than will be convinced by 
his arguments. On the whole, however, we cordially recommend this 
book as well deserving the attention and study of all who desire to in- 
vestigate the “ Philosophy of the W eather.” 


Princi of Chemistry ; embracing the most recent discoveries in the science and 
the par tal of its application to Agriculture and the Arts. Illustrated by 


numerous experiments, newly adapted to the simplest — By Jouw A. 
Porter, M. A., M. D., Professor of Agricultural and rganic Chemistry in 
Yale College. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1856. 


This volume is justly described in the title. Discoveries which have 
been made within the present year even, are recorded, and the latest in- 
ventions which have exalted chemistry to the highest rank, as a useful 
science—such as the Magnetic Telegragh, the Daguerreotype, the 
Photograph—are clearly explained. The reader is constantly reminded 
that he is dealing with a subject which has the closest relation to the 
conveniences and arts of common life. We have been struck with the 
purity of the Author's style, and with his success in the attempt to give 
a lucid and accurate account of his science, while avoiding technical 
terms. The experiments which illustrate and verify the age sam are 
quite novel, and are creditable to the Author’s ingenuity. For they are 
such as the pupil can make himself, “by the simple addition of a few 
test-tubes and a spirit-lamp, to a list of chemical apparatus which may 
be found in every house.” The perspicuous arrangement of this book 
deserves to be commended. Every learner will be thankful for the 
brief titles and questions which are prefixed to the sections. 

Professor Porter’s little treatise should be welcomed into our schools. 
Such works from scientific men of the first rank, promise much for the 
education of the — The painstaking requisite in preparing an 
elementary book of this character, which shall be at once plain and 
thorough, can be understood only by those who have actually made the 
trial. In the present instance, we are confident that the Author has 
spared no effort, and we are happy to congratulate him on bis marked 
success. 


A Letter to an American Missionary, from Tux Bisnor or Natau. Natal: Printed 
by James Archbell, at the ‘ Natal Guardian’ Office, Market square, Pieter- 
mantzburg. 1856. 


An answer to Dr. Colenso’s Letter on Polygamy. By an Amertoan Missionary. 
Pietermantzburg: Printed by May & Davis, 23 Church street. 1856. 


We might make these two pamphlets the text of a long discourse. 
Perhaps we may hereafter find time to do so. At present we can do 
little more than take notice of the fact that such pamphlets have 
been published in Southeastern Africa within the current year, and are 
now lying upon our table, as if to challenge our critical attention. A 
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difference of opinion has risen among ministers of the Gospel at that 
remote outpost of Christendom, and the difference has grown into a 
controversy. How long the controversy has been in progress, we are 
not informed. The first of these two pamphlets is not the beginning, 
and, for aught we know, the second may already have called forth a 
rejoinder. 

Polygamy exists among the natives of Southeastern Africa, The 
American and other missionaries in that region have a rule requiring a 
polygamous convert to put away all his wives but one on the pro 
sion of Christianity. In other words, they refuse to baptize a poly 
amist, or to give him the right hand of Christian recognition and fel- 
lowship till he shall have reformed his domestic arrangements. Dr, 
Colenso, the bishop of the English church establishment in that British 
colony, affirms that the rule adopted by the missionaries, is “ unwarrant- 
ed by Scripture, opposed to the practice of the mage. condemned by 
common reason, and altogether unjustifiable.” This proposition he at- 
tempts to maintain in his “ Letter ;” the American Missionary whom he 
addresses having assailed it in a foregoing pamphlet which has not 
reached us. The bishop’s arguments are learned and plausible. He 


reasons like a practiced logician, and expresses himself with a very be- 
coming gentleness and courtesy. His disadvantage is that he is too 
much of a theorist, guided by precedents from St. Augustine of Can- 
terbury and others like him, or by a priori reasonings, rather than by 
a practical man’s knowledge of a practical subject. The “ American 
Missionary,” on the other hand, is a man who knows the Zulus or Zulu- 
kafirs, thoroughly, their language, their habits, their moral sentiments 


and sensibilities, and their polygamy. His “ ounce of motherwit” is 
worth more than the bishop’s “ bushel of learning.” He reasons with 
great force, breaking through the fine network with which his opponent 
would catch him; though sometimes he seems to forget how narrow 
the position which that opponent undertakes to defend. He shows, 
most convincingly, that the learned prelate with all his book-knowledge, 
has in reality no conception of the Kafir polygamy. We are con- 
strained to add that he makes no pretense of any very profound rev- 
erence towards the Anglcian bishop; he does not address him as 
“my lord,” or even as “right reverend;” he betrays not the faintest 
consciousness of any want of parity between himself and his adversary ; 
though we do not observe in his mode of expressing himself, anything 
that could well be resented as rudeness, The unaffected and unem- 
barrased air with which he goes through his undertaking, is redolent of 
democratic freedom, and reminds us of the Connecticut man as describ- 
ed by Halleck, 


“He'd shake hands with the king upon his throne, 
And think it honor to his majesty. 


We give as a specimen of the bishop the summing up of his whole 
argument at the close of his pamphlet : 


“(1.) I believe that polygamy is forbidden, indirectly by the letter. 
directly and expressly by the ‘whale spirit of the New Testament, as at 
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variance with the mind of the Creator, and the great Marriage Law which he 
laid down for man in Paradise ; and that, consequently, it cannot be allowed to 
Christians to practise it in any form,—that is, to enter into a state of polygamy, 
or to increase the present number of their wives. 

“(2.) I find, however, that under the Jewish Dispensation, polygamy was 
practised by eminent and pious men, who, while continuing in that state, were 
signally favored and blessed of the Almighty, without a single word of.reproof, 
or intimation of God’s displeasure, being addressed to them on account of it. 

“(3.) From this circumstance, and the additional fact that passages occur in 
the Mosaic Law, expressly recognizing the existence of polygamy, and that not 
a word is found in the Law or the Prophets denouncing and condemning it, I am 
led to conclude that, though not in accordance with the mind and will. of the 
Creator, it was yet suffered by him, and not to be regarded by us, in. all cases 
and under all circumstances, (that is, without reference to the knowledge of 
= Hew. possessed by the persuns who practise it,) ‘sinful and displeasing in 

is sight.’ 

“(4.) I am confirmed in this view by finding that, whereas the Mosaic Law 
punished adultery with death, no punishment of any kind is assigned to the 
polygamist, and polygamy is only noticed in the Law, to correct certain evils 
connected with it. I conclude, therefore, that polygamy was not considered 
adultery, in the case of the Jews. 

“(5.) Neither is to be considered adultery among the heathen Kafirs, who, 
in fact, though pee distinctly condemn and punish the adulterer. 

“(6.) From the examples of the Old Testament, I infer that, though mar- 
riage, in the high and proper sense of the word, can only exist between one 
Christian man and one Christian woman, in which case it sets forth the myste- 
rious union betwixt Christ and His Church, yet there have been marriages of 
another kind permitted, or, at least, ‘ winked at,’ by Almighty God, ‘in the 
days of a man’s ignorance,’ marriages which were lawful and binding, though 
not made according to the great Marriage Law of Paradise, 

“(7.) I believe marriages of the Kafirs to be precisely of this kind, and 
pat probably derived from the days of Abraham himself, through their Arab 

escent. ‘ 

“(8.) Such marriages, therefore, cannot be violently broken without wrong 
and injustice. ’ 

“(9.) Hence in dealing with the case of a polygamist convert from heathen- 
ism, we have to choose between two evils :— 

“ 1st.—Either we must allow him to retain his wives and children, and dis- 
charge his duties towards them, until it pleases God himself to interfere in His 
Providence, and release him from his obligations ; 

“ 2nd.—Or we must compel him to commit an act or acts of eruelty and 
wrong, and dismiss his wives and children, perhaps, to rot and perish in the 
abominations of heathenism. 

“(10.) I find no direction of the Apostles, and no authority of the Ancient 
Church, is to = me in the difficulty. é 

“(11.) But I find a case somewhat similar provided for by St. Paul, who 


strictly forbids a Christian to marry a heathen after oogiien yet allows, nay, 


per ares a Christian who has married a Heathen before baptism, to retain his 
wife, unless she chooses to leave him. I find also concubinage, under certain 
cireumstances, which might also have been polygamous, not considered by 
the Ancient Church as a bar to Holy Baptism. And I find also cases of in- 
cestuous marriages, contracted before conversion, which were allowed in for- 
mer days to continue after reception of Christianity. 

at Under these circumstances, and considering that polygamy was twl- 
erated by the Almighty in the case of so many men of old, and that, con - 
sequently, it is not necessarily “sinful and wicked” in itself, and contrary to 
all religion, though it is contrary to the spirit of Christianity, whereas acts of 
injustice and wrong are positively ‘sinful and wicked,’ and contrary to reli- 
gion itself, as well as to the spirit of Christianity,—I believe it to be the lesser 
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evil of the two to allow a polygamist convert, whose wives do not choose to 
leave him, to retain them, exhorting him, by God’s Grace, to live as a faithful 
servant of God among them, and, Tike Abraham of old, to ‘command them 
and his por after him, to do justice and judgment, and to keep the way 
of the Lord.’” 


Over against this we may set a few passages in which the American 
Missionary shows his superior acquaintance with the facts that ought 
to determine the question : 


“ We might speak of the evils of Kafir polygamy in a commercial, political, 
and social point of view, and show how a sanction of it, as ‘lawful,’ is a sanc- 
tion of tyranny and oppression, indolence and avarice; and how the whole 
system is no better than a system of grinding slavery. We have already al- 
luded to this, but the subject deserves a further illustration. The men Lock 
upon the women as an inferior class, especially fitted and designed for servi- 
tude. Not only are all the wives of a man generally as much subject to his 
despotic will as a company of slaves to their master, but among most of the 
tribes or nations there is also a grade of subordination running through the 
whole company of wives. The husband sets one, generally the first, over the 
rest. These, the rest,‘are mere common women—serviles, not only to the hus- 
band, but to the superior wife. The second, also; in some tribes, is over the 
third, the third over the fourth, and so on. Hence, while on the one hand, 
the whole system of polygamy is one of grinding oppression to the entire fs- 
male sex, yet we see that every wife is more or less interested in having the 
number multiplied, as every new wife becomes a sort of slave to all the rest. 
And this is one of the great reasons, no doubt, why young women often make 
such desperate, even deadly, opposition to marrying a polygamist: for she 
must, probably, be a slave, not only to him, but to all the women which he 
took before her. Another great reason for this opposition, is, that it is not the 
nature of conjugal affection to be satisfied with the divided affections of its ob- 
ject in return, especially where, as in the case of secondary wives, the whole 
amount of reciprocated affection must be insignificant. 

“‘ Now, Lask, is it in the nature of such marriage laws, customs, and relations, to 
bring forth the fruits of love, peace, purity, andjoy? Suppose a man has a dozen 
wives, and that several of them, perhaps all but the first, were dragged into this 
‘lawful’ system of polygamic oppression and iniquity, by means of ‘various 
kinds of torture;” to say nothing of the jealousy which must exist among 
them in respect to their common lord, who can fail to see that such a house must 
be divided against itself, and that witchcraft, hatred, variance, wrath, strife, 
seditions, envyings, if not murders or suicide, together with adultery, fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, and lasciviousness, must be the inevitable fruit of such rela- 
tions between a dozen women and one man? And who does not see that it is 
absolutely impossible to modify such a system, or such relations, so as to bring 
them into any thing like conformity to the demands of the Gospel, without 
upreoting it? And who can think of baptizing such a monster inte the Chris- 
tian church, without ‘offense?’ As soon might a man take fire into his bosom 
and not be burned! 

‘* Take the power of a tyrant from the Kafir polygamist, and attempt to restore 
his wives to any thing like the rank and privilege which every man, to be a 
Christian, must accord to a woman to whom he stands in the relation of a 
husband, and the whole foundation of the polygamic house is swept away, and | 
the superstructure must fall to the ground. e instructions of Christ and the 
A tles to husbands and wives can never be wp gd men and women who 
stand in the relations which the essential nature of Kafir polygamy inevitably 
imposes upon all who are involved in its iniquitous meshes. And the more 
you attempt to modify the hostile incoherent elements of the system, so as to 
make it more tolerable, the more hostile and incoherent they must become. It 
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can only exist in two circumstances—either in the grossest ignorance of God’s 
will, and of the real nature, privilege, and duty of man and of marriage ; or else 
in open positive hostility to the essential principles of Christianity. Whatever 
may have been the nature of oatlerchel polygamy, and the requirements or 
forbearance of God under the Jewish dispensation—and we believe that not a 
few of the worst essential features of Kabr polygamy had no place in the patri- 
archal—we have no hesitation in giving it as our humble opinion, that the 
polygamy of this people will far sooner and easier break and crumble to dust, 
than be bent into any such eee | to the spirit and precepts of the Gospel 
of Christ, as to prevent its bringing forth those fruits of duliane which must 
ever prove a curse to the church in which they may be cherished and tolerated. 


The question about polygamy and Christianity is likely to become 
ere long a practical question in these United States. By the deliberate 
treachery of the men entrusted with our national government since 1850, 
(we mean the majorities in Co as well as the Presidents,) a state is 
growing up with a worse than Moslem polygamy for its “ peculiar insti- 
tution.” That state will soon be demanding admission into the Union; 
an‘ the principles which have been adopted for the sake of facilitating 
the extension of slavery will make it impossible to resist the demand, 
especially as Utah will be a slaveholding state, and will increase the 
predominance of the slaveholding power. Then we may have bishops 
and doctors in this country, (and why not Synods and General Assem- 
blies ?) to argue that inasmuch as Abraham and David were polygamists, 
therefore a brutish scoundrel like Brigham Young with his fifty wives, 
if he will profess an orthodox belief and give “evidence of piety” that 
shall be in other respects sufficient, may, without breaking up his harem, 
be admitted to Christian fellowship. And then the imprudent seared 
who shall venture to argue in the pulpit or elsewhere, against polygamy, 
will be charged with prostituting himself to the service of a political 
party ; and a thousand discordant voices from the custom houses, from 
the dram.shops, and from the places where self-styled conservatives, meek 
and sanctimonious, do congregate, will bid him stick to the Gospel, and 
not intrude into the field of politics. 


Oriental Acquaintance ; or Letters from Syria. By J. W. De Forsst. New 
York: Dix, Edwards & Co, 


The multitudinous readers of Putman’s Magazine will recognize large 

rtions of this book as belonging to their own “ Oriental Acquaint- 
tance.” All who have read those portions of the work which have 
been published as articles in the Magazine, will be glad to learn more 
about the author’s Syrian experiences. We have had heretofore many 
an amusing Eastern tourist, and many a one like Lamartine full of 
poetic genius. But here the utmost liveliness, the keenest sensibility to 
the ludicrous aspects of oriental life and character, and a ready percep- 
tion of the beautiful in nature, are united with an exactness of observa- 
tion which may be entirely relied on. The readers of Mr. J. W. De 
Forest’s book, when they see how much “ the Hakeem” contributes to 
his information, will probably remember that Dr. H. A. De Forest, an 
accomplished and devoted physician, has been for many years connected 
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with “ the Syrian Mission” of the American Board of Commissioners, 
and will naturally and justly infer that the author of this little volume 
had more than ordinary advantages and opportunities for seeing the in- 
side of things. 

We give an amusing illustration of how justice is administered under 
a “ paternal government.” 





“Syrian intellects were fast getting into a muddled state, when I was in the 
country, by reason of the vazaries of a certain neuralgic Pasha, who reigned at 
Beirut. is remarkable ruler’s character seemed to consist of one monstrous 
oddity, which had swallowed up every other of his mental peculiarities, as 
Aaron’s rod swallowed its brother switches. The Pasha hated noise ; hated it 
with the hatred of amadman. Everything that was constitutionally, or by 
accident, of a noisy nature, came in for a share of his aversion. With this sen- 
sibility of nerves, it is no wonder that he entertained a mortal antipathy to 
babies. Now, close by the gubernatorial palace was the cabin of a poor widow, 
who had what she considered the good fortune of possessing a baby of her own. 
As the said widow was a washerwoman, and in moderate circumstances at that, 
she was obliged to be absent from home much of the time, leaving her offspring 
to the care of good luck and his own instincts. The consequence was, that the 
poor urchin hung himself, and drowned himself, and chopped his fingers and 
toes off every day of his uneasy little existence. And, after te | one of these 
misfortunes, there being no other consolation nigh, he lifted ap his voice and 
wept until the Pasha raved and blasphemed in the innermost recesses of his 
palace. In vain did the janizaries thunder the indignation of their master in 
the ears of the washerwoman and the washerwoman’s baby. This unprotected 
female was, indeed, terribly frightened, and did all she could to abate the cla- 
morous nuisance. But she was unable to be at home all the time, and the child 
almost always got into trouble just while she was gone, and invariably con- 
eluded that his griefs demanded an immediate and astounding uproar. Finall 
a guard of soldiers assaulted the house, ejected the vociferous garrison, and hel 
it against the return of the garrison’s mother. Lamentable outerys, tearings 
of hair, complaints, public and private, on the part of the dispossessed widow. 
But the oppressor was relentless, and continued to hold the house up to my 
departure from the country. So much for being a Pasha, and so much for hav- 
ing a baby. Lucky thing for mothers that all old bachelors are not Pashas or 
Pharaohs ! 

“The above nuisance having been suppressed, the government turned its at- 
tention to another. There were some trees in the palace garden, where a num- 
ber of birds used to collect and sing, whenever they felt so disposed. The Pasha 
set his janizaries to drive the feathered serenaders away. The janizaries com- 
menced a leisurely fire of musketry upon them, but the Pasha soon found that 
the guns made more noise than the birds. He ordered a stop to the firing, 
and the aerial choir, being no longer put out —~ irreverent whistling of b 
lets, resumed its psalmody at the old place. e Pasha was furious; he had 
the trees cut down. This circumstance amazed all Beirut, as the reverence of 
an oriental for tree is only second to his reverence for a fountain. 

“ On occasion of one of the Pasha’s abrupt apparitions in the streets of the 
city, an unlucky butcher lost several cents worth of mutton, through the char- 
acteristic infirmity of his ruler. I will relate the circumstance: it will serve as 
a warning to the butchers of America ; it will induce them to die rather than 
see their country subjugated by the Turks ; and will, no doubt, give all their 
sympathies to the Czar, in his struggles against those unreasonable enemies. 

e Pasha was stalking through the market, when he observed a lean cat mew- 
ing, with clamorous men, about a meat-stall. He stopped, and eyed 
the owner of the stall with stern reproof, which gradually deepened into fierce 
indignation. The object of that terrible gaze trembled in his bloody breeches 
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with fright, ignorant of his offense, but expecting every moment to feel his 
head hop from off his shoulders. The Pasha grew blacker and blacker at the sup- 
posed obstinacy of the butcher, and, arrived at the scme of his rage, thundered 
out: ‘In the name of God, why do you not feed that cat.’ 

“*T beg your excellency’s pardon,” stammered the butcher, ‘I did not see 
the cat.’ 

*** But you see him now?” 

“<T do, your excellency.’ 

“*Well, feed him!’ roared the Pasha. 

“«T will, said the butcher. ‘I beg God’s forgiveness and your excellency’s 
for having neglected the animal.’ And he commenced cutting off generous 
slices of meat for grimalkin, highly, contented that the said slices did not come 
from his own ears. The Pasha stood gravely by, and saw, the rations served 
out, until the voracious animal could positively hold no more mutton. ‘ Now,’ 
said he to the butcher, ‘never let me hear any more cats. mewing about your 
stall for want of something to eat. And, as for this beast,’ he continued, turn- 
ing to his janizaries, ‘I will not have him caterwauling about my city. Put 
him on board a ship going to some other country. Give him a sufficiency of 
meat for the voyage; charge the captain to take care of him, and in God’s name 
let him not return !’ 

“«This order was actually obeyed, and the cat was shipped to Cyprus in an 
Arab coaster, since which it has fortunately not been heard of in Beirut. 

“* The Pasha was also disturbed by the braying of a certain donkey, whose 
nasal clamor he got rid of by banishing the animal and its master to Tyre. 
But, perhaps, the most abominable of all the disturbers of his nerves, were some 
loud-voiced frogs that inhabited a ditch beneath the walls of the city. The 
janizaries were sent against them, as they had been against the birds, and soon 
captured numbers of the amphibious croakers. ‘0, your Excellency,’ said they 
to the Pasha, ‘ we have taken the frogs; what shall be done with them?’ 

“* Hang them,’ replied the Pasha; ‘let them be hung after the manner of 
malefactors, among the Franks.’ Accordingly, from the trees of the garden 
soon depended a score or so of the green-doubleted troubadours, swinging at 
the end of long strings, and kicking out their agonies with incomparable viva- 
city and duration.” 


A Key to the Bible: Being an Exposition of the History, Azioms, and General 
Laws of Sacred Interpretation. By Daviv Dose. New York: C. Scribner. 


Mr. Dobie has prepared this book with much care and labor for “ the 
every day reader of the Bible,” and for “the Bible-class teacher,” as 
well as for the student and the pastor. He is a clear thinker and a 
lucid writer. 


Two Discourses on our own Religious Affairs. By Ray Pater, Minister of the 
First Congregational Church, Albany. Albany: J. Munsell. 


The great success of the attempt to establish a church of the New 
England order in the old Dutch metropolis, gives to these two dis- 
courses more than ordinary value. Those who engage in asimilar en- 
terprise ought carefully to study the conditions of success. In such a 
study they may be aided by Dr. Palmer’s record of the origin and 
growth of the church to which he ministers. 
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Sacred Praise. An Earnest Appeal to Christian Worshipers, in Behalf of a 
Neglected Duty. By Tuomas Hastines, author of various musical and mis- 
cellaneous publications. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 1856. 


In this elegant duodecimo volume of two hundred and sixteen pages, 
the now aged and venerable author presents the fruits of long experi- 
ence and careful thought on the subject of “the service ofsong.” The 
little book is as attractive to the eye as the art of the papermaker and 

rinter can make it ; and the author’s views and opinions are expressed 
in that simple, clear, idiomatic English, which he has so remarkably at 
command, and for which, in former years, he has been knowr to our 
readers, in the pages of the New Englander. He starts with the postu- 
late, which there will certainly be a general willingness to concede, that 
the exercises of praise, in the public worship of American churches, are 
the subject of prevalent and lamentable abuses. And in treating of the 
proper remedy, he a always with a wise moderation, and a Chris- 
tian spirit which will command the respect of every reader. . 

Thus far we can praise without stint. We might go farther, and 
say, perhaps without exception, that the strictures upon existing evils are 
just, and that the suggestions and recommendations are uniformly judi- 
cious. But afterall, we are convinced that the author has not touched 
the real root of the trouble, and that for lack of one discrimination of 
grave importanee, the book will in some respects have an unfortunate 
influence in perpetuating the prevalent mischievous confusion between 
the singing of the choir for impression, aud the singing of the om ey in 
worship. The teachings of this book carried out would still leave the 
churches suffering under the present half-and-half system—the people 
singing a little, but not much, for fear of troubling their neighbors, or 
embarrassing the choir; and the choir singing as well as they can with- 
out interfering with a certain amount of accompaniment from the 

le. 
er e above remarks will plainly enough indicate to the reader our 
own views of the cause of the inefficiency of our ae for sing- 
ing in public worship. The author before us, after alluding to causes 
adduced by others, such as deficiencies in taste, the indifference of con- 
gregations, the intractability of — the low state of practical piety, 
&c., gives his own notions in the following language :— 


“ All these views of the subject are too limited and superficial. A deeper 
view is that which refers to the wide he peg of wrong notions of musical 

ciency. Exercises in praise, as we shall have occasion to show, ought so to 
unite the pleasures of song with the fervors of devotion as to give to the wor- 
shipers an increased interest in the sentiments of the words which are sung. 
This will be seen at once from the early history of the art, from the importance 
of the language we employ, and from the intelligent nature of our holy religion. 
It is evident, too, as we shall see, that real praise is an employment most so 
and spiritual, involving the same responsibilities which prevail in prayer. The 
singers are, as personal worshipers, to — the language which is re them 
as their own; and the listeners are to yield to it, either audibly or inaudibly, 
their entire and devout concurrence. As this is in substance the Bible defini- 
tion of praise, we shall adhere to it in the succeeding pages. 

VOL. XIV. 41 
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out the whole period of Scripture history, this was the prevailing 
idea of praise: and in perfect accordance with it are the teachings of the 
Apostle Paul to the primitive churches. But, unhappily, in modern times, the 
idea has been set aside. Music has at length become a‘ heavenly’ art. It attracts 
toward itself that measure of attention, which in religious worship, is due to 
better things. Some evidence of this attraction, indeed, occurs as far back as 
in the time of the ancient fathers. One of the latter—Augustine—complains 
in his celebrated ‘ Confession,” that the sweetness of the music, while it 
wrought powerfully upon his sensibilities, would often give a wrong turn to his 
meditations, Another, less scrupulous in this respect, and at a later period in 
ecclesiastical history, compares the music to paintings, of which the sacred 
words were as pleasant borders. This, in musical practice even now, seems to 
be the popular idea. The tune and the manner of performing it absorb atten- 
tion, while the words, full of meaning and spirituality, seem p be to be used as 
a mere excuse for singing. Many go so far as to regard verbal utterance un- 
necessary. And there are not wanting men in the profession, who consider 
¢ good music,’ however obtained, as an efficient instrument of religious edifica- 
tion. Others, however, driven by a natural reaction to the opposite extreme, 
would be for discarding every harmonic and melodic attraction. Nothing, in 
their view, but the plainest chants and the simplest chorals can be called ap- 
propriate. Others again, who have given no serious attention to the subject, 
seem wholly uninterested. Since their own devotions are seldom aided by the 
music, they are content to leave it in the hands of a committee among the secu- 
larities of the congregation. Yet all parties admit that ‘music’ must be sus- 
tained as a ‘ necessary part of public worsurr ;’ thus in every practical arrange- 
ment, —— which ought to be of secondary interest the thing chiefly 
contempla' 

“ The prevailing notions of talent, of style, and of personal obligation, are 
just such as would naturally arise from these conflicting misconceptions of 
musical mp. The possession of talent, for instance, involves obligation. 
But excellence of skill, in the view of many, is placed so high above their reach 
as to furnish an available excuse for neglect. Others, regarding choir perform- 
ances in the light of Sabbath concerts, are found to shrink from such conspicu- 
ity. Others again are unwilling to engage in performances which do not form 
an occasion for amusement or display ; while many, despising such pretensions, 
are found, in the use of privilege, to give most unmusical utterances in the con- 

ion, less of the taste or of the comfort of their fellow-worshipers. 
embers of choirs too, are often in difficulty because their wants are not suffi- 
ciently cared for, their talents duly appreciated, or services properly rewarded. 
And to crown all, the pastor who must act prudently, un wo ow | as he prob- 


= is with music, imagines that he can declare faithfully the whole council of 
God without dwelling on the duty of praise. He sees the prevailin 8, 
and is sometimes deeply grieved. But he is no artist. What has he do with 
such matters! 


“These ae notions about musical efficiency, however, agree in one 


thing. They are all at variance with the obvious teaching of the Bible: and 
since they are so, and are of such long standing, and are connected with tenden- 
cies which are so-widely disastrous, it is evident that we need look no further 
for the cause of decline and barrenness in public praise. In our teachings, ar- 
rangements, and ~ pet we neglect to cultivate the spirit of praise, while 
we make that which was originally designed as an auxiliary concomitant, al- 
most the sole object of attention and regard. What better results could have 
been expected from such a fundamental error in practical religion? Any simi- 
lar mistake, in regard to preaching. exhortation, or prayer, would have proved 
equally disastrous to the spirituality of those exercises. Let mere elocution, 
for instance, become here the great object of interest, and we should soon see a 
lively illustration of the evils which arise from the practical errors we are des- 
cribing. The Master of Assemblies ever blesses the right observance of His 
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own institutions. But when these are habitually abused and perverted, what 
wonder is it that the blasting and the mildew are upon us? The wonder is 
that such a fundamental error has not been visited with still greater evils.” 


This extract (which may be said to contain the gist of the book) does 
indeed point out a very grave evil. In some churches, especially in 
those city churches in which the services of a quartet of professional 
singers are used, it doubtless indicates the chief peril to choir-singing. 
But it does not suggest any remedy for the want, widely felt and ac- 
knowledged, for singing of a different sort, for a different purpose. It 
does not tend to provide a means of breaking up the dead uniformit 
and passivity of our Sabbath congregations,—an object towards whi 
the churches are now moving with a violence of reaction which threatens 
to discard all use of singing by a choir for impression on the listener. 


Christian Theism: The Testimony of Reason and Revelation to the Existence and 
Character of the Su Being. By Rosert Anprew Tuompsoy, M.A. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


More than seventy years ago, a Mr. Burnet, of Aberdeen in Scotland, 
left by his last will, a fund to be employed at the end of each successive 
— of forty years in premiums for the best treatises on the following 

esis : 

“That there is a Being all-powerful, wise, and good, by whom every- 
thing exists ; and particularly to obviate difficulties regarding the Wis- 
dom and Goodness of the Deity; and this, in the first place, from con- 
siderations independent of written Revelation ; and in the second place, 
from the Revelation of the Lorp Jesus ; and, from the whole, to point 
out the inferences most necessary for, and useful to mankind.” 

The first period of forty years expired on the Ist of January, 1814 ; 
and in August, 1815, the two prizes provided for were adjudged, the first 
to a work entitled “ An Essay on the Existence of a Supreme Creator,” 
by William Lawrence Brown, D. D., Principal of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and the second to the Rev. John Bird Sumner, now His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Several years ago, it was announced by the trustees that the second 
term would expire January 1, 1854; and that £2400 would be award- 
ed to the successful competitors, three-fourths of the whole to the author 
of the best treatise, and the remaining fourth to the author of the trea- 
tise next in merit. The judges appointed in conformity with the will 
of the founder were Professor Baden Powell of Cambridge, Henry 
Rogers author of the Eclipse of Faith, and Isaac Taylor. Two hundred 

eight treatises were delivered to the trustees in competition for the 
prizes. In about a year the judges completed their labors, and the 
prizes were announced. The first prize was awarded unanimously to 
the author of the treatise now before us. The second was awarded to 
the Rev. John Tulloch, a cle of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, who has since become Principal of St. Mary’s College, Aberdeen. 
Mr. Tulloch’s work, entitled Theism, has also been’ republished in 
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this country, and is, like Mr. Thompson's, a valuable addition to the 
theological literature of the English | . 

One merit of both these books is their adaptedness to meet the exist- 
ing forms and tendencies of unbelief. The period, which has passed 
since the first award of the Burnet prizes, has been marked by many 
changes, and not least by a great change in the habits and modes of 
speculation among the English speaking nations. A comparison of these 
works with Paley’s Natural Theology, or with Dr. Brown’s Prize Trea- 
tise, published forty years ago, will help one to conceive how great the 
change has been. In these days, the argument against the Atheist or 
the Pantheist, is essentially an argument on the sources and the validity 
of our knowledge. 

Accordingly, the first of the four “ books” into which Mr. Thompson’s 
work is divided, treats of “the first principles of knowledge, and their 
misapplication in systems of Atheism and Pantheism.” After an intro- 
duction, the second chapter in this first book treats “of terms and 
method,” and of modern philosophical systems. The third chapter 
examines, in two sections, the “elementary principles of knowledge.” 
The fourth chapter treats of “speculative theories of existence,” under the 
two sections of “Idealism” and “ Materialism.” The fifth chapter gives 
a description of “ Atheism,”—first the “dogmatic or positive,” and 
secondly, the “ skeptical or negative.” Chapter sixth exhibits the dis- 
tinction between Atheism and Pantheism, and describes the systems of 
Pantheism in three sections—1,“ Physical Pantheism,” which includes 
the development of what is called “ modern Spiritualism; 2, “ Intellec- 
tual Pantheism,” or the scheme of Spinoza ; and, 3, “ Semi-Pantheism,” 
or that subtile infusion of pantheistic modes of thought which infects so 
widely the skepticism, the sentimentalism, and sometimes even the the- 
ological reasoning of the present age. The second book is on the 
“ Direct Evidences of Natural Theism,” and here the character and vari- 
ous sources of the evidence, and the nature and validity of our rationalism 
on such a subject are more deliberately and exactly considered than in 
any of the treatises with which our students are familiar. The third 
book examines “ the manifestation of the Divine character in Nature ;” 
and the fourth portrays the “ Scriptural revelation of the Divine char- 
acter,” with a special reference te the “ objections of modern Deism.” 

This outline of the plan of Mr. Thompson’s book will enable our 
readers to form some estimate of its value as a book for the times, and 
as a classical work in the science of theology. 


The Ki and the Ransomed. Being the personal recollections of Peter 
Guilt and hee wipe “ Vina,” after forty years of oon By Mrs. Kare E. R. 
Proxarp. With an Jntroduction, by Rev. Samus. J. May, and an 4 J 


by Wiitiam H. Forwess, D.D. Syracuse: William T. Hamilton. New York 
and Auburn: Miller, Orten & Mulligan. 


The literature of slavery is becoming a very considerable affair. We 
do not refer particularly to the anti-slavery societies’ tracts, and argu- 
mentative volumes, nor to the Southside View and other works of that 
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description. Mrs. Stowe’s works, of world-wide fame, are awakening in 
all quarters a demand for authentic personal narratives of experience in 
slavery; and the demand is likely to be well supplied. The personal 
recollections of Peter Still and his wife, are the latest contribution to 
this most important department of the literature of slavery. The 
authenticity of the story is beyond the reach of cavil or skepticism. 
The style is, as it should be, simple and lucid, with no offensive attempt 
at fine writing. The story itself is full of incident and of character, and 
the lessons which it gives, need no philosophy to make them passable. 
Peter Still was born free in the vicinity of Philadelphia. In his 
early childhood, he and his little brother Levin, were stolen, carried 
away, and sold for slaves. They remembered the home from which 
they had been kidnapped; they kept alive between themselves the 
memory of father and mother, and sisters, and the christian names by 
which they had known them, but their own family name soon faded 
from their memory—their only names as slaves were Peter and Levin. 
They soon learned to breathe only to each ether the fact that they were 
born free. They submitted to their dreadful lot; they were cheerful, 
obedient, honest ; and a superficial observer—base enough to forget that 
liberty itself is a good and that to be enslaved is to suffer the’ foulest 
of all wrongs—might have pronounced them happy. They formed 
such ties as are possible to slaves ; each as he became a man learned to 
love with the affection of a husband a wife who may be torn from him 
at an owner's caprice or convenience. Children were born to them— 
children that were the property of other men. Levin died in the house 
of bondage. Peter at last—having passed into the ownership of a 
humane Jew, who had not the full benefit of that Christianity which we 
are urgently invited to “aid” at the South—was allowed to purchase 
his freedom. Returning to Philadelphia, after an absence of forty 
rom the good providence of God so guided his steps that he found 
is aged mother and the surviving members of his family. Then beg- 
ging from door to door, he accumulated slowly the gifts of human sym- 
pay which at last enabled him to buy his wife and children. And 
ere in this volume, we have the whole story, with its marvelous and 
touching details. 
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